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CONSTITUTIONAL LIMITATIONS AFFECTING 
STATE AND LOCAL RELIEF FUNDS 


HE extensive suffering from unemployment during the peri- 
od of industrial and economic depression has caused a rapid- 


ly increasing demand on public funds for relief of persons in 
distress. This condition makes important a thorough understanding 
of the ability of the various governmental units to provide such re- 
lief. The ability of local units or a state to provide funds may be 
controlled either by definite limitations in the constitution of the 
individual state, which prevent the giving of aid, or by the legal and 
economic possibility of raising sufficient funds by taxation or through 
the issue of bonds. The ability of local units to give aid to suffering 
individuals may be quite unequal. There is often a wide variance in 
the resources of the local units within a state; the constitutional limi- 
tations upon local units may not seriously affect the ability of one 
unit to give aid, whereas the other unit may be entirely prevented 
from giving aid; and, therefore, both state and local provisions and 
resources must be taken into consideration in any plan to make aid 
equally available to citizens throughout the state. The purpose of 
this paper is to discuss only one aspect of the pertinent problem— 
the extent to which constitutional limitations may affect the more 
immediate granting of relief to persons in need of aid. 
The constitutional limitations, herein considered, which affect the 
granting of aid are of two general types. One prohibits the local 
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units or the state to appropriate, grant, or donate money in aid of 
any individual, and the other prohibits the local units or the state 
to incur indebtedness for such aid. This means, that under the for- 
mer limitation, the local units or the state are unable to pay from 
current funds any money for direct and immediate relief of needy 
persons other than those who are usually considered as paupers; and 
that, under the latter limitation, these units or the state may not 
issue bonds or other evidence of indebtedness for the purpose of 
raising money for such relief. 

It is to be noted that the restriction on appropriating money in 
direct aid of individuals is the more significant of the two limitations, 
because, in the absence of this limitation, the local units or the state 
could furnish ready relief to needy individuals during the present 
emergency from current available funds. By this method the need 
for relief could be much more readily met than with the more com- 
plicated process of raising money through a bond issue or by taxa- 
tion. In this connection, it is worth noting that five states have by 
recent legislation appropriated large sums of money from state funds 
for emergency or unemployment relief.‘ In two of these states the 
money necessary to finance the relief is raised by taxation, New York 
increasing the income tax and Oklahoma adding to the gasoline tax. 
The state of Pennsylvania has made a specific appropriation to the 
state department of welfare to be used for relief. In New Jersey, the 
money is obtained by transfer of other state funds and from licensing 
or taxing of motor vehicles; and Rhode Island make: a. direct ap- 
propriation for financing relief through local units. 

It would seem that the constitutional limitations, which appear to 
bar relief to needy persons, were originally intended merely to safe- 
guard the local units or states against exploitation by individuals, as 
well as by corporations, for purposes of private business or enter- 
prise; and the supreme courts of at least four states have thus inter- 
preted the original intent of the limitations. In one of these states, 


t New Jersey, New York, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island. 

2 A county court in this state has recently held this law constitutional as being 
“clearly an exercise of the police power’’ for the benefit of the poor of the state. 

3 Ky., Hager v. Kentucky Children’s Home Society, 119 Ky. 235, 83 S.W. 605; Mo., 
Jasper County Farm Bureau v. Jasper County, 286 S.W. 381; Mont., State ex rel. Cryder- 
man v. Wienrich, 54 Mont. 390, 170 Pac. 942; N.D., State v. Nelson County, 1 N.D. 
88, 45 N.W. 33. 
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North Dakota, the supreme court, in holding constitutional a law in 
aid of destitute farmers, said that the restrictive words in the con- 
stitution: ‘Were intended to prevent the loan of aid to individuals 
or corporations, for the purpose of fostering business enterprises, 
either of a public or private nature.”” The pertinent judicial expres- 
sions in the three other states are to the same effect. 

The judicial reasoning is worth noting in those cases in which the 
constitutionality of measures for the protection of the health and 
welfare of the people is attacked as not being within the police power 
of the state. The weight of authority in these cases is in favor of the 
constitutionality of such laws, the courts generally holding that the 
pertinent constitutional limitations must be interpreted in the light 
of human progress and the changes in more modern social and eco- 
nomic conditions.! The Supreme Court of the United States, speak- 
ing by Mr. Justice Holmes, has said that the police power: “. 
May be put forth in aid of what is sanctioned by usage, or held by 
the prevailing morality or strong and preponderant opinion to be 
greatly and immediately necessary to the public welfare.”’ The su- 
preme court of Ohio, in the case cited, declared that: “.... The 
growth of the police power must from time to time conform to the 
growth of our social, industrial, and commercial life.”’ In this con- 
nection the following, quoted from an opinion in a leading case, de- 
cided by the supreme court of North Dakota, will also be of interest, 
because in that case the pertinent law was attacked as being violative 
of a constitutional limitation of the character discussed herein: 

This review of legislation in aid of destitute farmers will serve to illustrate the 
well-known fact that legislation under the pressure of a public sentiment, born 
of stern necessity, will adopt itself to new exigencies, even if in doing so a sanc- 
ticn is given to a broader application of elementary principles of government 
than have before been recognized and applied by the courts in adjudicated cases. 
It is the boast of the common law that it is elastic, and can be adjusted to the de- 
velopment of new social and business conditions. Can a statute enacted for such 
broadly humane and charitable purposes be annulled by another branch of the 
government as an abuse of legislative discretion? We think otherwise. Great 
deference is due from the courts to the legislative branch of the state govern- 
ment, and it is axiomatic that in cases of doubt the courts will never interfere to 
annul a statute. Z 


* See, for example: Noble State Bank v. Haskell, 219 U.S. 104, 111; Leonard v. State, 
100 Ohio St. 456, 127 N.E. 464. 
2 State v. Nelson County, 1 N.D. 88, 45 N.W. 33. 
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In some of the states both types of the particular limitations dis- 
cussed are found in the same section of the constitution, whereas in 
some other states each type is covered in a separate section. The 
limitation upon the state is sometimes also found in a section other 
than that imposing a similar limitation upon the local units. It has 
been pointed out that the limitations against appropriation of funds 
in direct aid of individuals are different in effect from those against 
extending credit for such aid, and that both state and local provisions 
and resources must be considered so as to equalize aid to the needy 
citizens throughout a state; and the two types of limitations are, 
therefore, presented separately herein. 

Some of the states have excepted aid to the poor or for certain 
special classes, such as the blind, aged, orphans, and veterans, from 
either or both of the pertinent limitations and have incorporated 
this exception in the section containing such limitations. It is im- 
portant to note this, because the courts, in construing such a section, 
may hold that the exception in favor of the poor is intended to apply 
to persons now in distress by reason of unemployment or other con- 
ditions beyond their control. The constitution of North Dakota, for 
example, excepts the “reasonable support of the poor”; and the su- 


preme court of that state said, in the case cited herein: “.... We 
believe, and so hold, that the class referred to in the exception .. . . 
is the poor and destitute farmers of the State..... ” The support 


of the poor is specifically authorized by the constitution of some 
of the other states, but in a section separate from that containing the 
limitation. Such an authorization has a definite bearing on the limi- 
tation because, when construed therewith, it appears to be an ex- 
ception to the limitation. Here, again, the exception may afford re- 
lief to the many needy at the present time; and at least one state 
court, the supreme court of Montana, has rendered a liberal decision 
on this point.’ This court, in holding constitutional a law for the 
relief of destitute farmers, said: “. .. . The restrictions... . had 
and were designed to have no reference whatever to suitable meas- 
ures, elsewhere commanded, for the relief of the poor.” 


t State ex rel. Cryderman v. Wienrich, op. cit. 
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STATE AND LOCAL APPROPRIATIONS 

1. Limitations on state relief —The constitutions of thirteen states 
contain definite limitations on state aid to individuals. These states 
are: Arizona, California, Colorado, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, New Mexico, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, and Wyoming. Four of these states, however, California, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, and Wyoming, exempt therefrom aid 
to the poor or to certain speciai classes of needy persons, and one 
(Pennsylvania) exempts pensions or gratuities for military service. 

In six states limitations on state aid to individuals appear to be 
absolute.? The following pertinent provision in the constitution of 
Colorado will illustrate the type of constitutional limitations here 
considered: ‘‘No appropriation shall be made for charitable, indus- 
trial, educational or benevolent purposes to any person, corporation, 
or community not under the absolute control of the State... .. sa 
Substantially identical provisions are found in the constitutions of 
Louisiana and Montana, the latter state also prohibiting donations 
or grants “by subsidy or otherwise.’”’ Arizona prohibits the state 
from making any donation or grant, by subsidy or otherwise, to any 
individual, association, or corporation; Georgia prohibits the grani- 
ing of any donation or gratuity in favor of any person; and Texas de- 
clares that no appropriation for private or individual purposes shall 
be made and that the legislature shall not grant public money to any 
individual. 

Among the four states which exempt aid to the poor from the limi- 
tations, New Mexico and Wyoming have constitutional limitations 
practically identical with those heretofore noted for Colorado. These 
two states, however, in other parts of their constitution, also pro- 
hibit ‘donations’ in aid of individuals; but New Mexico adds that 
this shall not “prohibit the state or any county or municipality from 
making provisions for the care and maintenance of sick and indigent 
persons,’ and Wyoming makes an exception “for necessary support 


' Calif., art. iv, secs. 22, 31; N.M., art. iv, sec. 31, art. ix, sec. 14; N.D., art. xii, sec. 
185; Pa., art. iii, sec. 18; Wyo., art. iii, sec. 36; art. xvi, sec. 6. 

2 Ariz., art. ix, sec. 7; Colo., art. v, sec. 34; Ga., art. vii, sec. 16; La., art. iv, secs. 8, 
12; Mont., art. v, sec. 35, art. xiii, sec. 1; Tex., art. iii, sec. 51, art. xvi, sec. 6. 
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of the poor.’ North Dakota prohibits the state or any local sub- 
division thereof from making ‘“‘donations” in aid of any individual 
but also makes an exception “for reasonable support of the poor.” 
With respect to exemptions in favor of certain special classes, Cali- 
fornia prohibits the legislature from making, or authorizing the mak- 
ing, of any gift of any public money or thing of value to any indi- 
vidual; but the state may aid in local outdoor and institutional relief 
of orphans and certain other dependent children and may also aid 
needy blind, physically handicapped, or indigent aged persons, and 
war veterans. 

Mississippi and Missouri also make pertinent qualifications of the 
limitations. In Mississippi (art. iv, sec. 66), no law granting a dona- 
tion or gratuity in favor of any person may be enacted, except with 
concurrence of two-thirds of all the members of the legislature. Mis- 
souri (art. iv, sec. 46) prohibits any grant of public money or thing of 
value to any individual, association of individuals, municipal or other 
corporation; but permits aid in case of “‘public calamity.’” 

It is also to be noted that some of the foregoing states by other 
constitutional provisions expressly authorize aid to special classes of 
needy persons, such as mothers with dependent children, the blind, 
the aged, and war veterans.” 

While the constitutions of Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, and Pennsylvania prohibit state appropriations to or in aid 
of individuals, the fact is that in all these states, by statute, state 
funds have been made available for aid to certain special classes. The 
states of Arizona, New Mexico, and Pennsylvania are authorized by 
statute to contribute funds in aid of mothers, either directly, as in 
Arizona, or through the counties, as in New Mexico and Pennsy]l- 
vania. In Colorado, state aid is given to the blind; and in North 
Dakota, state funds are provided for soldiers’ bonus. 

« It is interesting to note that the legislature of Missouri, in making an appropriation 
of $250,000 for relief of its drought-stricken citizens, declared the drought of 1930 “a 
public calamity,” within the meaning of “‘section 46 of article IV of the Constitution of 
Missouri.”—See Laws of 1931, p. 205. In this state a constitutional provision on grant- 
ing aid by local units exempts granting of ‘pensions to the deserving blind,” and is 
broad enough to permit such pensions from the state.—Art. iv, sec. 47. 


2 Calif. (all 4 classes, as has been noted), art. iv, sec. 22; La. (mothers’ pensions), 
art. xviii, sec. 5, p. 267; Mo. (the blind, and soldiers’ bonus), art. iv ,secs. 446, 44¢, 47. 
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The question of the constitutionality of such measures as old age 
pensions and relief of families through mothers’ aid, as well as certain 
other public relief measures, has been raised in some of the states here 
considered; and a few of the pertinent court decisions are cited below. 

In Pennsylvania, the constitution provides that: 

No appropriations, except for pensions or gratuities for military services, shall 
be made for charitable, educational or benevolent purposes, to any person or 
community, nor to any denominational or sectarian institution, corporation or 
association.—Art. ili, sec. 18. 

The supreme court of Pennsylvania held the old age assistance act of 
1923 (P.L. 189) unconstitutional, as in violation of the above section 
(Busser v. Snyder [1925] 282 Pa. St. 440, 128 Atl. 80, 37 A.L.R. 
1515). The court said, in part, that the words “person” and ‘“‘com- 
munity” 

are not limited to the idea of a single person or place where persons are located; 
they are used in an inclusive sense, relating to an individual or a group or class 
of persons, wherever situated, in any part or all of the commonwealth. It applies 
to persons, kind, class, and place, without qualification. The language of the 
constitution is an absolute and general prohibition. 

The court stated, however, that appropriations of money for the care 
of ‘indigent, infirm, and mentally defective, including certain physi- 
cally defective, persons,’ may be sustained on the theory that it is 
a duty of the state government for its own preservation and protec- 
tion. It held that the law in question could not be sustained on the 
theory that it is a poor law, because: ‘“The term ‘poor,’ as used by 
the lawmakers, describes those who are destitute and helpless, un- 
able to support themselves, and without means of support.” 

There have been several court decisions on the constitutionality 
and validity of mothers’ pension laws.’ The theory on which such 
laws are held constitutional is expressed by the supreme court of 
North Dakota in the leading case of Cass County v. Nixon. The 
court said: 

The persons, in fact the real and actual recipients of the protection and bene- 
fits conferred . . . . , are indigent minors of tender years, (whose mothers are 
unable) to supply such minors with (the) absolute necessities of life... . . 

* Cass County v. Nixon, 35 N.D. 601, 161 N.W. 204; In re Walker, 193 N.W. 250; 
State v. Klasen, 123 Minn. 382, 143 N.W. 984; Denver, etc., R. Co. v. Grand County, 51 
Utah 294, 170 Pac. 74; In re Snyder, 93 Wash. 59, 160 Pac. 12; State Board of Control v. 
Buckstegge, 18 Ariz. 277, 158 Pac. 837. 
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And the court adds, in effect, that such minors are proper subjects of 
state or local guardianship. In a later case (Im re Walker) the same 
court reasoned that such a law was not in any sense a poor relief act 
to aid a certain class of indigent adult persons, but that: 

The pension awarded under the law is rather in the nature of a compensation 
for services rendered to the State in bringing up its future citizens in proper sur- 
roundings and giving them the proper care. 

The supreme court of Colorado has held that the pertinent consti- 
tutional provision (heretofore quoted) prohibits an appropriation 
“for the relief of destitute farmers” in certain counties (I re Relief 
Bills, 21 Colo. 62, 39 Pac. 1089, 1ogr).! 

The constitutionality of statutory measures for direct state relief 
of needy individuals during the present emergency is a matter of 
conjecture. Apparently no court decision exactly in point has, as yet, 
been rendered in the thirteen states considered, except as noted for 
Pennsylvania.’ 

As has been pointed out, it is possible that the constitutionality 
of a relief measure to meet the emergencies of a particular state may 
be upheld by the courts on the ground that such a measure is for the 
public health, safety, and welfare of the people, as well as for the 
protection of the state, and is therefore constitutional because within 
the police power inherent in the legislature of the state. This view 
apparently finds support in judicial construction of the term “‘police 
power” by eminent authority. 

The thought that pertinent emergency measures for public relief 
may be constitutional on the ground that they fall within the police 
power of the state finds further support in recent legislative expres- 
sions appearing in emergency relief legislation in Missouri, New 
York, and Pennsylvania. The legislature of Missouri declares the law 
(Laws of 1931, p. 205) to be “‘necessary for the preservation of the 
public peace, health, and safety”’; and the New York legislature in its 
comprehensive law, appropriating $20,000,000 for public relief (Laws 
of 1931, chap. 798) declares, in part, that: 

* Certain decisions upholding the constitutionality of measures for incurring in- 
debtedness for similar relief are noted later. 

2In Mississippi, however, the concurrence of two-thirds of the members of each 
branch of the legislature might permit a vote for direct appropriations for public relief; 


and, in Missouri, the interpretation of the constitutional term “calamity” might be 
held to be a matter for legislative determination. 
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The public health and safety of the State and of each county, city, and town 
therein being imperiled by the existing and threatened deprivation of a consider- 
able number of their inhabitants of the necessaries of life, owing to the present 
economic depression, such condition is hereby declared to be a matter of public 
concern, state and local, and the correction thereof to be a state, county, city 
and town purpose, the consummation of which requires, as a necessary incident, 
the furnishing of public aid to individuals. ... . This act, therefore, is declared 
to be a measure for the public health and safety and occasioned by an existing 
emergency. 


In the preamble to the law of Pennsylvania (Laws of 1931, No. 70, 
ex.sess.), the legislature declares that: 

Present conditions of unemployment aggravate the normal situation facing 
public authorities charged with the care of the poor, impose a burden which 
local government is unable to bear, and demand the exercise of the police power 
of the Commonwealth for the protection of the public health, safety, morals and 
welfare and the assumption by the Commonwealth of its governmental duty to 
care for the poor. 


2. Limitations on local relief.—The constitutions of seven states 
contain definite limitations on aid to individuals by counties, cities, 
and towns, for which there are no exceptions as to giving relief to 
the poor or other needy persons, nor do the constitutions of these 
states contain other provisions expressly authorizing counties to sup- 
port their poor.’ The constitutional limitation upon local units either 
expressly forbids any county, city, town, or other subdivision of the 
state to appropriate money or make any donation or grant to or in 
aid of any individual, association, or corporation, or expressly for- 
bids legislation to authorize such action. Three states have similar 
constitutional limitations but make exemptions which have a limited 
application: Missouri exempts blind pensions, and Louisiana and 
Texas provide in the constitution for public indoor (institutional) 
relief. 

In ten other states, the constitutions also prohibit local units from 
extending aid to individuals; but, in six of these states, the constitu- 
tional limitations are qualified by specific exemptions in favor of the 


t Ariz., art. ix, sec. 7; Ark., art. xii, sec. 5; Colo., art. xi, sec. 2; Del., art. viii, sec. 8; 
Ky., sec. 179 N.J., art. 1, sec. 19; Pa., art. ix, sec. 7. 


2 Mo., art. iv, sec. 47; La., art. iv, sec. 12; Tex., art. iii, secs. 51, 52, art. xi, sec. 2, 
and art. xvi, sec. 8. 
{ 
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poor," and in four states, in other parts of the constitutions, the local 
units are specifically authorized to support the poor.? 

In this connection, it may be of interest to note seven states which 
also have constitutional authorization for poor relief, although these 
states do not have the limitation on local aid to individuals. In 
three of these (Indiana, Michigan, and Mississippi) the constitution- 
al authorization covers only indoor relief. 

With reference to support of the poor, it is safe to assume that, in 
the absence of any constitutional provision authorizing counties or 
other local units‘ to support their poor, such local units have an in- 
herent right and duty to support their public charges. Here again 
the police power, inherent in the legislature and the state, as well as 
in its local units, may be deemed to include the power to protect and 
relieve needy citizens, as given judicial expression in at least three 
court decisions.’ A Connecticut court held in substance that the pre- 
vention of any person from suffering for the necessities of life is a 
legitimate exercise of governmental power. The supreme court of 
Pennsylvania, in the course of its opinion on the constitutionality of 
an old age pension law, said: 

.... There is no direct prohibition against the use of State money to pay 
for the care and maintenance of indigent, infirm, and mentally defective persons, 
without ability or means to sustain themselves, and other charges of a like na- 
ture. They become direct charges on the body politic for its own preservation 
and protection. As such in the light of an expense, they stand in the same posi- 
tion as the preservation of law and order. 

t Ga., art. vii, sec. 6(1); N.M., art. ix, sec. 14; N.Y., art. viii, sec. 10; ND., art. xii, 
sec. 185; Wash., art. viii, sec. 7; Wyo., art. xvi, sec. 6. 

2 Ala., art. iv, secs. 88, 94; Fla., art. ix. sec. 10, art. xiii, sec. 3; Mont., art. x, sec. 5, 
art. xiii, sec. 1; Okla., art. x, sec. 17, art. xvii, sec. 3. 


3 These states are: Ind., art. ix, sec. 3; Kan., art. vii, sec. 4; Mich., art. viii, secs. 11, 
22; Miss., art. xiv, sec. 262; Nev., art. xiii, sec. 3; N.C., art. xi, sec. 7; S.C., art. xii, 


SEC. 3. 
4 With the exception of North Carolina, where the constitutional provision for sup- 
port of the poor is general, all of the states, listed as having constitutional authorization 
for poor relief, place the burden of such relief on the local unit. The constitutions apply 
the duty of poor relief only to “counties” or other local subdivisions. 
5 Hamden v. New Haven, 91 Conn. 589; 1o1 Atl. 11; Busser et al v. Snyder, 282 Pa. 
440, 128 Atl. 80; Fox v. Kendall, 97 Ill. 72. 
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And the Illinois court, in considering a statute shifting support of 
the poor from the county to the township, said: 

The General Assembly, we apprehend, have the undeniable right to impose 
the support of paupers on counties, cities, incorporated villages, or townships, as 
it may choose. This is a portion of the police power that may be exercised by 
that body according to its wisdom and sense of right... .. 


The foregoing would warrant the conclusion that, despite any con- 
stitutional limitations against granting aid to individuals, a statu- 
tory measure for the relief of the poor by local units is constitutional 
as a proper exercise of the police power of the legislature. From a 
social viewpoint, the constitutional limitations on aid by local units 
are relatively unimportant, because the fact is that the local units in 
practically all of the states listed are actually granting poor relief. 


STATE AND LOCAL BORROWING 


The constitutional provisions against the borrowing of funds in- 
clude three types of limitations: 

1. Limitations on the extension of credit through loan or pledge 
by the state to any of its local units. 

2. Limitations on the extension of credit through loan or pledge 
by (a) the state and (0) the local units to any individual, corporation, 
or association. 

3. Limitations on the amount of indebtedness which states or 
local units may incur. 

It is to be noted that in some of the states these constitutional 
limitations are made inapplicable to certain public purposes, or in- 
debtedness is permitted under other constitutional provisions for 
such items as the building of roads and public structures, for soldiers’ 
and sailors’ homes and support, for educational purposes, for refund- 
ing of bonds, and also in cases of war, invasion, and insurrection. 

The following constitutional provisions in some of the states are 
illustrative of those found in the constitutions of the other states: 


California: ‘The Legislature shall have no power to give or lend, or to au- 
thorize the giving or lending, of the credit of the State, or of any county, city 
and county, city, township or other political corporation or subdivision of the 
State now existing, . . . . in aid of or to any person, association, or corporation, 
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whether municipal or otherwise, or to pledge the credit thereof, in any manner 
whatever, for the payment of the liabilities of any individual, association, mu- 
nicipal or other corporation whatever. ... . ”—_Art. iv, sec. 31. 

Colorado: “Neither the state nor any county, city, town, township or school 
district shall lend or pledge the credit or faith thereof, directly or indirectly, in 
any manner to or in aid of any person, company or corporation, public or private, 
for any amount or for any purpose whatever, or become responsible for any 
debt, contract or liability of any person, company or corporation, public or pri- 
vate, in or out of the state.””—Art. xi, sec. 1. : 

Delaware: ‘No appropriation of the public money shall be made to, nor the 
bonds of this State be issued or loaned to any county, municipality or corpora- 
tion, uor shall the credit of the State, by the guarantee or the endorsement of 
the bonds or other undertakings of any county, municipality or corporation, be 
pledged otherwise than pursuant to an Act of the General Assembly, passed with 
the concurrence of 3ths of all the members elected to each House.”—Art. viii, 
Sec. 4. 

“No county, city, town or other municipality shall lend its credit or appropri- 
ate money to, or assume the debt of .. . . any corporation or any person or 
company whatever.’’—Art. viii, sec. 8. 

New York: “No county, city, town or village shall hereafter give any money 
or property, or loan its money or credit to or in aid of any individual, association 
or corporation .... ; nor shall any such county, city, town or village be al- 
lowed to incur any indebtedness except for county, city, town or village pur- 
poses. This section shall not prevent such county, city, town or village from 
making such provision for the aid or support of its poor as may be authorized 
by law... <. ”Art. viii, sec. 10. 

Nebraska: “The credit of the State shall never be given or loaned in aid of any 
individual, association, or corporation.” —Art. xiii, sec. 3. 





1. Credit from the state to local units.—The constitutions of twenty- 
two states" expressly prohibit the extending of state credit to or in 
| aid of, and/or the assuming of any liability of, the various local units. 
New Mexico, with similar limitations, provides that these shall not 
“prohibit the state or any county or municipality from making pro- 
visions for the care and maintenance of sick and indigent persons.’” 





t Calif., art. iv, sec. 31; Colo., art. xi, sec. 1; Del., art. viii, sec. 4; Ga., art. vii, sec. 8(1); 
Idaho, art. viii, sec. 2; Ill., art. iv, sec. 20; Ind., art. x, sec. 6; Ky., secs. 1570, 177; La., 
art. iv, sec. 12; Mich., art. x, sec. 12; Mo., art. iv, sec. 45; Mont., art. xiii, sec. 4; Nev., 
art. ix, sec. 4; Ohio, art. viii, sec. 5; Okla., art. x, secs. 14, 15; Ore., art. xi, sec. 8; Pa., 
art. ix, sec. 9; Tenn., art. ii, sec. 31; Tex., art. iii, sec. 50; Utah, art. xiv, sec. 6; Va., art. 
xiii, sec. 185; W.Va., art. x, sec. 6. 

2.N.M., art. ix, sec. 14. 
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The list in Table I shows the application of the constitutional limi- 
tations in each state. 

2. Credit from the state or local units to individuals, associations or 
corporations.—In most of the states the constitutions expressly pro- 
hibit the state from granting its credit to or in aid of any individual, 











TABLE I 
*No Credit} *No Debt 
State Local Unit To Be To Be 

Given Assumed 
California....... Municipalities = * 
Colorado........ Public corporation 6 ps 
Delaware....... Counties, municipalities * 1g 
Georgia......... County, municipality, political subdivision |........ - 

Idaho. .......... Municipalities em) Sete 
Illinois......... Public corporation . " 
Indiana......... County, city, town, township = |........ . 

Kentucky....... Municipality or political subdivision eal SSoenee 
Louisiana....... “Political,” public, and municipal corporation 35 - 

Michigan....... Public corporation ea Prieta es-s 
Missouri........ Municipalities % - 
Montana....... County, city, town, or municipal corporation |........ i 
Nevada.........| County, town, city = j-  —— fu... . 
0) 0 rr County, city, town, ortownship == ~~ .e......... * 
Oklahoma.......| County, municipality, or political subdivision * bs 
Oregonf........ County, town, “or other corporation” = |........ * 
Pennsylvania....| City, county, borough, township = is... . 

Tennessee....... Municipalities sae Porter ae 
REsaSe 5. oe ckcse Municipalities ¥ * 
UC ae eee County, city,town 2 —Sd ee eee * 
Virginia........ County, city, town be be 
West Virginia... | County, city, township . * 














+ Delaware: State cannot pledge the bonds of such local units, except by specific legislative authority 
of three-fourths of all members of the legislature. 

t Oregon: Under this section, the supreme court of this state has held that the elite may make an 
appropriation to a city where most of the  cogenaes and public property was destroyed by fire, to enable the 
city to pay interest on bonds to be issued for reconstruction of the public property, and to create a sinking 
fund for the retirement of the bond3.—Kinney v. Astoria, 108 Ore. 514, 217 p. 840. 


association, or corporation; and some of the states also prohibit the 
legislature from authorizing local units so to extend their credit." 
It is found that, under the constitution of thirty-four states,” credit 


t In Delaware the limitation applies only to local units. In Nevada and Utah the 
limitation does not apply to the class of individuals here considered; and in Ohio the 
limitation applies to “individual associations.” 

2 Ala., art. iv, sec. 93; Ariz., art. ix, sec. 7; Ark., art. xvi, sec. 1, as amended in 1926; 
Calif., art. iv, sec. 31; Colo., art. xi, sec. 1; Fla., art. ix, sec. 10; Ga., art. vii, sec. 5(1); 
Idaho, art. viii, sec. 2; Ill., art. iv, sec. 20; Ind., art. xi, sec. 12; Iowa, art. vii, sec. 1; Ky., 
sec. 177; La., art. iv, sec. 12; Me., art. ix, sec. 14; Md., art. iii, sec. 34; Mass., art. lxii; 
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may not be lent or extended by the state to, or in aid of, any indi- 
vidual, association, or corporation. In New Mexico, North Dakota, 
and Wyoming, similar limitations are imposed but with exceptions 
as to support of the poor.’ 

With respect to constitutional limitations applicable to the local 
jurisdictions, it is found that in eighteen of the foregoing thirty-seven 
states, and also in Delaware, the constitutions either expressly forbid 
any county’ or other local unit to give, lend, or pledge its credit to or 
in aid of any individual, association, or corporation, or expressly for- 
bid the legislatures to authorize such action.3 In seven other states 
similar limitations are imposed but with pertinent exceptions.‘ 

These exceptions are, in effect, as follows: In Georgia the limita- 
tion upon local units does not apply where the credit or appropriation 
is for “purely charitable purposes.” New Mexico provides that the 
limitation shall not prohibit the state or the local units from ‘‘making 
provisions for the care of sick and indigent persons.”” New York per- 
mits counties, cities, towns, and villages to provide for the poor. In 
North Dakota and Wyoming the state or the local units, and, in 
Washington, the local units, may not extend their credit in aid of any 
person, except for the support of the poor. In South Carolina, local 
bonds may not be issued, except for certain purposes, which include 
the support of paupers. 

The constitutions in some states specifically authorize the local 


Mich., art. x, sec. 12; Minn., art. ix, sec. 10; Miss., art. xiv, sec. 258; Mo., art. iv, sec. 
45; Mont., art. xiii, sec. 1; Neb., art. xiii, sec. 3; N.J., art. iv, sec. 6(3); N.Y., art. vii, 
sec. I, art. viii, sec. a; N.C., art. v, sec. 4; Okla., art. x, sec. 15; Pa., art. ix, sec. 6; S.C., 
art. x, sec. 6, as amended in 1926 (Laws of 1927, No. 104); Tenn., art. ii, sec. 31; Tex., 
art. ili, sec. 50; Va., art. xiii, sec. 185; Wash., art. viii, sec. 5; W.Va., art. x, sec. 6; 
Wis., art. viii, sec. 3. 

*N.M., art. ix, sec. 14; N.D., art. xii, sec. 185; Wyo., art. xvi, sec. 6. 

2 Except Michigan which applies the limitation only to cities and villages. 

3 Ala., art. iv, sec. 94; Ariz., art. ix, sec. 7; Ark., art. xii, sec. 5; art. xvi, sec. 1, as 
amended in 1926; Calif., art. iv, sec. 31; Colo., art. xi, sec. 1; Del., art. viii, sec. 4; Fla., 
art. ix, sec. 10; Idaho, art. viii, sec. 4; Ky., sec. 179; La., art. iv, sec. 12; Mich., art. viii, 
sec. 25; Mo., art. iv, sec. 47; Mont., art. xiii, sec. 1; N.J., art. i, sec. 19 (“individual asso- 
ciation’’); Okla., art. x, sec. 17; Pa., art. ix, sec. 7; Tenn., art. ii, sec. 29; Tex., art. iii, 
sec. 52; Va., art. xiii, sec. 185. 

4 Ga., art. vii, sec. 6(1); N.M., art. ix, sec. 14; N.Y., art. viii, sec. 10; N.D., art. xii, 
sec. 185; S.C., art. x, sec. 6, as amended in 1926 (Laws of 1927, No. 104); Wash., art. 
vill, sec. 7; Wyo., art. xvi, sec. 6. 
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units to support their poor;’ and in states where the courts have 
construed the constitution, as has been done in Montana (see p. 17), 
it may be that such local units can give credit or issue bonds for re- 
lief of the needy. In this connection, it is of interest to note the fol- 
lowing unique constitutional provision in Massachusetts: 

The maintenance and distribution at reasonable rates, during time of war, 
public exigency, emergency or distress, of a sufficient supply of food and other 
common necessaries of life and the providing of shelter, are public functions, and 
the commonwealth and the cities and towns therein may take and may provide 
the same for their inhabitants in such manner as the general court shall deter- 
mine.—Art. xlvii. 

In North Carolina the state may not lend its credit in aid of any 
person except upon submission of the question to the people and with 
the consent of a majority of the voters; and, in Tennessee, there is a 
similar provision but with respect to local units.? Maryland has 
amended the constitutional limitation against extending state credit 
to an individual, so as to enable the state to aid war veterans. In 
Montana a similar constitutional amendment failed of ratification. 

3. Amount of indebtedness which may be incurred.—Most of the 
states have constitutional limitations under which the particular 
state is prohibited from incurring indebtedness above certain 
amounts, presumably for purposes other than those for which in- 
debtedness is specifically authorized by the constitution.‘ The con- 
stitutions of most of these states permit the state to incur indebted- 
ness for such items as, for example, the construction of state build- 
ings or institutions and of roads and also for educational purposes. 
With reference to the limited amounts mentioned in the constitu- 
tions, the inference is that money can be raised up to the limits for 
purposes not expressly authorized nor specifically prohibited by the 
constitution; but it is difficult to ascertain whether the amounts 

t Ala., art. iv, sec. 88; Fla., art. xiii, sec. 3; Mont., art. x, sec. 5; Okla., art. xvii, sec. 3; 
Tex., art. xi, sec. 2, art. xvi, sec. 8. 

2 North Carolina, by art. vii, sec. 7, also prohibits any loans, etc., by local units, 
except by vote of a majority of the voters. 

3 Constitution, art. iii, sec. 34, as amended in 1924. 


4 Unless more is approved on referendum in California, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, 
New Jersey, North Dakota, Rhode Island, Wyoming. Instead of stating a specific 
amount, the states of Nevada, Utah, and Wyoming specify a certain percentage of the 
assessed valuation of all the taxable property of the state. 
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within such limits are not already incurred or outstanding as state 
debts. In view of the constitutional restriction against state credit 
in aid of individuals, it is also questionable whether the limited 
amounts, if not outstanding, could be used for purposes of relief to 
the needy. 

With respect to the constitutional limitations on amounts of in- 
debtedness by local units, such limitations are expressed in terms of 
percentage of the assessed valuation of taxable property. The value 
of the taxable property on which the percentage limit of indebted- 
ness is computed is, as specified in most of the constitutions, the 
value ascertained by the latest assessment for state and/or county 
tax previous to the incurring of such indebtedness. It is important 
to note that these percentage limitations on indebtedness have no 
relationship to the percentage limitation on property valuation for 
purposes of taxation, nor to the taxes which may be raised by a local 
unit under its constitutional power of taxation. To be specific: If the 
assessed value of the property of a county is $5,000,000, and the 
county is empowered to incur, and has incurred, an indebtedness of 
Io per cent, or $500,000, of such value, such county may still raise 
by periodical taxation funds for legitimate purposes to the extent of 
2 or 3 per cent (or whatever the statutory or constitutional limit 
may be) of such value of $5,000,000. 

In general, there appear in these constitutional limitations on local 
units no limitations as to the purposes for which the proceeds of the 
indebtedness, so limited, may be used. It is, however, to be noted 
that indebtedness for purposes of public relief may be held uncon- 

‘ stitutional under other limitations heretofore discussed. 

There are many judicial decisions on the constitutional limitations 
imposed upon local units as to the percentage of indebtedness but 
they do not bear specifically on the subject of bond issues for pur- 
poses of public relief. The substance of judicial rulings in these de- 
cisions, in so far as they are pertinent here, is: That the constitu- 
tional limitations are clear and unambiguous, and mean just what 
they state; namely, that no indebtedness may be contracted in any 
manner or amount, for any purpose, in excess of the prescribed limit; 
and that any law authorizing a bond issue in excess of such limit is 
unconstitutional and the bonds issued thereunder are void; and this 
also appears to be the judicial rule with respect to the states. 
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CERTAIN COURT DECISIONS ON CONSTITUTIONAL LIMITATIONS 
AGAINST AID OR CREDIT TO INDIVIDUALS 


Some further court decisions, which appear to be pertinent, are: 
those which have a direct bearing on the constitutionality of statutes 
authorizing public aid or credit to individuals; and those in which the 
courts have construed the pertinent constitutional limitations with 
constitutional provisions authorizing counties to relieve their poor. 

In connection with relief of the poor, the pertinent constitutional 
status in Montana is shown for purposes of illustration and to em- 
phasize the importance of more extensive research of the entire sub- 
ject in question. The constitution of that state provides that: 

Neither the State, nor any county, city, town, municipality, nor other sub- 
division of the State shall ever give or loan its credit in aid of, or make any dona- 


tion or grant, by subsidy or otherwise, to any individual, association or corpora- 
tion..... —Art. xiii, sec. 1. 


The following is the construction of this provision by the Montana 
court: 

A $20,000 guaranty fund to assure payment of interest on farm loan bonds 
was held unconstitutional, because it gives the credit of the State for the benefit 
of those who might become lenders under the act.—Hill v. Rae, 52 Mont. 378, 
388; 158 Pac. 826. 

The seed-grain law of 1915, to furnish aid to farmers, so reduced in circum- 
stances by natural or other conditions beyond their control that they have no 
means wherewith to purchase seed, does not offend against this section when con- 
strued with section 5, article X, of the constitution, making it the duty of coun- 
ties to provide for those inhabitants who, by reason of misfortune, may have 
claims upon the aid of society.—State ex. rel. Cryderman v. Wienrich (1918), 54 
Mont. 390, 394, 170 Pac. 942. 


Where the state constitution imposes a limitation on local in- ° 
debtedness, but specifically excepts from such limitation indebted- 
ness incurred for support of the poor," the judicial construction, here 
referred to, is perhaps of less importance. 

The pertinent constitutional provision in North Carolina is differ- 
ent from that in other states and is as follows: 

Beneficent provisions for the poor, the unfortunate and orphan, being one of 
the first duties of a civilized and Christian State, the general assembly shall... . 
appoint and define the duties of a board of public charities... .. —Art. xi, 
sec. 7. 


t As, for example, in South Carolina. 
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Under this section the supreme court of that state held that a county 
may pledge its faith and credit and issue valid bonds, without the ap- 
proval of its voters, for the building of a county home for the poor, 
because “‘beneficent provisions” for them are recommended “as one 
of the first duties of a civilized and Christian State.’ 

In an early case,? in Kansas, a statute, authorizing townships to 
issue bonds for the purpose of raising funds to provide grain for seed 
and feed for destitute farmers, was declared unconstitutional for the 
reason that it provided for taxation for other than a public purpose. 
Later the supreme court of North Dakota in a leading case, in hold- 
ing constitutional a similar statute for needy farmers, refused to fol- 
low the Kansas decision and, in the course of its opinion, said: 

This court has great respect for the court which promulgated that decision, 
and the most sincere admiration for the distinguished jurist, now upon the 
Supreme Bench of the nation [the late Justice Brewer], who wrote the opinion 
in that case. Nevertheless we can not yield our assent to the reasoning of the 
case, leading to the conclusion that a loan of aid to an impoverished class, not 
yet in the poorhouse, is necessarily a tax for a private purpose. In our view, it 
is not certain, or even probable, in the light of subsequent experience in the 
West, that the court of last resort in the State of Kansas would enunciate the 
doctrine of that case at the present day..... Under the stress of adversity 
peculiar to the condition of the frontier farmer, there has come to be an expan- 
sion of the legal meaning of the term “poor” sufficient to embrace a class of 
destitute citizens who have not yet become a public charge. 


In the seed-grain decision, rendered by the Montana court in 1918, 
that court followed the leading case of State v. Nelson County and 
emphatically refused to be guided by the earlier Kansas decision, but 
re-enforced the sound judicial expression of a social policy by the 
court of North Dakota, declaring: 

We realize that in (Kansas), the court . . . . has taken other ground, holding, 
in effect, that one is not a pauper subject tc relief until he is actually a pauper, 
not only helpless, but hopeless. ... . The argument .. . . no longer responds 
to the spirit, nor meets the needs, of an age which has learned that ‘‘an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure,” and that it is sounder benevolence to help 
the needy to support themselves, to retain or regain their self-respect, than it is 
to wholly and forever keep them in the public charge and at the public expense. 


t Commissioners v. Spitzer & Co., 173 N.C. 147, 91 S.E. 707. 
2 State ex rel. Griffith v. Osawkee Twp. (1875), 14 Kan. 418. 
3 State v. Nelson County (1890), 1 N.D. 88, 45 N.W. 33. 
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The state of Nebraska by constitutional limitation (Art. xiii, sec. 
2) prohibits local units from ever making “donations to . . . . works 
of internal improvement, unless a proposition so to do shall have been 
first submitted to the qualified electors . . . . ”; and provides that 
such donations of a county with the donations of a local subdivision 
shall not exceed 10 per cent of the assessed valuation of such county, 
but that such local units by a two-thirds vote may increase the in- 
debtedness by 5 per cent. In 1890 the legislature submitted to the 
supreme court of Nebraska the constitutionality of a resolution au- 
thorizing certain counties to issue bonds, within the constitutional 
limits as to percentage and the vote of the residents, but for the 
purpose of relieving farmers in their drought-stricken areas. That 
court held the resolution constitutional,’ saying, in the course of its 
opinion: 

A great calamity fell upon a number of counties of this State last year, by 
which a large part or all of the crops were destroyed, and the people left in a 
suffering condition. The soil and climate are excellent, and with proper assist- 
ance the citizens of those counties will be able to cultivate their farms, raise 
crops, and add millions of dollars to the wealth of the counties and of the State. 
Without this aid, many, perhaps a large portion, of the people of the counties 
named will be unable to cultivate their farms and raise crops. It thus becomes a 
matter of public concern, and the law may be sustained upon two grounds: (1) 
As a matter designed for public benefit; and (2) as a police regulation, to enable 
persons in straitened circumstances, who, without fault upon their part, have 
met with misfortune, and are thereby greatly impoverished, to start anew in 
the cultivation of their farms, with a reasonable prospect of success—in other 
words, from being dependent, to soon become able to provide for all their own 
wants. 


The following judicial decisions on the constitutionality of meas- 
ures for granting either aid or credit to an individual will also be of 
interest: The supreme court of Arizona, in the course of an opinion,’ 
declared that the pertinent constitutional limitation: 

. ... prevents the State from becoming a subscriber to a charitable object, 
either alone or with others; that is, from appropriating its funds to an individual, 


association, or corporation for a cause having no claim upon the State other 
than its admitted worthiness. - 


t In re House Roll 284, 31 Neb. 505, 48 N.W. 275. 


2 Fairfield v. Huntington, 205 Pac. 814, 816. 
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In Michigan, the constitution provides that: 

No city or village shall have power to... . loan its credit, nor to assess, 
levy or collect any tax or assessment for other than a public purpose. ... . —Art. 
viii, sec. 25. 

The supreme court of Michigan held that a city ordinance, creating 
a pension system for civil employees, was for a public purpose and 
not violative of this section of the constitution." 

With respect to relief of war veterans, the supreme court of North 
Carolina held that legislation for issuing bonds to aid war veterans 
in securing homes is the pledging of the credit for a “public purpose,” 
and is constitutional.? In Wisconsin the supreme court held that the 
soldiers’ educational bonus law does not lend state credit or create a 
debt; and that such law merely levies a tax for the purpose of making 
a gift, revocable at will, and no contract relationship is established.’ 

In conclusion, it would seem that, while limitations exist in many 
state constitutions, some of the state courts are inclined to interpret 
these limitations liberally and to consider relief of the needy as a 
public duty which comes outside of such constitutional restrictions. 

Cart A. HEISTERMAN 


CHILDREN’S BuREAU, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


t Bowler v. Nagel, 228 Mich. 434, 200 N.W. 258. 
2 Hinton v. Lacy, 193 N.C. 496, 137 S.E. 669. 
3 State ex rel. Atwood v. Johnson, 170 Wis. 251, 176 N.W. 224. 














SALARIES AND STATUS OF WOMEN SOCIAL 
WORKERS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


I 


EMBERS of the Joint University Council of Social 
Studies, a body consisting in the main of representatives 
of the various British university schools of social study 
and training, were invited some time ago to co-operate in a small 
inquiry, which aimed primarily at ascertaining the range of 
salary paid to full-time social workers, and in this way to provide 
data for comparison with standards of remuneration in other pro- 
fessions requiring a comparable amount of training." It was hoped 
that it might be possible, on the basis of information collected, 
to confirm or discount the general impression that the position as 
regards salary within the field of social service was definitely, if 
slowly, improving, and also to compare the status of trained and un- 
trained workers. But, although a good deal of interesting and rel- 
evant information was collected, only the first point can be said to 
have been, in a measure, satisfactorily illuminated; further research 
into the expenditures for salaries of a number of public departments 
t(EpitorrAL Note.—American readers will find the British social work salary 
scales more intelligible if they also have, as a standard, some other British scale of pro- 
fessional salaries. The editors are greatly indebted to Miss Black for enabling them to 
add the following statement: 

So far as non-graduate social service workers are concerned, the salaries of elemen- 
tary-school teachers are the most useful for purposes of comparison; and these salaries 
are fixed according to four standard scales, applying in different parts of the country. 
At the time this report was prepared they were governed according to an award issued 
in March, 1925. These salary scales are included here as likely to be useful for cor;- 
parison with social work salaries. _ 

Certified assistant women teachers (two years college trained) received on the 
lowest scale (Scale I) from £150 to £246, according to number of years of service; on 
the highest scale (Scale IV, the so-called London scale), from £180 to £324. Whilst 
graduate qualifications entitled the holder to a slightly higher rate of pay, uncertificated 
teachers were remunerated on a definitely lower scale. 

The position with regard to head teachers is complicated by the fact that their 
salary varies not only according to the area in which they work but according to the 
size of their school. The certificated woman head of-a school with fewer than 100 chil- 
dren, situated in an area in which Scale I was operative would receive from £163 to 
£276, whereas in the same area, but in a school with more than 500 children the maxi- 
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and private organizations would have been necessary in order to deal 
at all adequately with the second point; whereas the amount of avail- 
able material bearing on the third was not sufficient to admit of 
drawing any definite conclusions. 

Material for the compilation of the report which was subsequent- 
ly prepared, and upon which the present article is based, was derived 
from three main sources: (1) 153 replies to questionnaires circu- 
lated during 1928 to qualified former students of social study depart- 
ments in the following universities: Birmingham, Bristol, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Liverpool, and London (London School of Econ- 
omics and Bedford College); (2) an analysis of 186 vacancies adver- 
tised, for the most part, in the daily press; and (3) information col- 
lected directly from certain public bodies and voluntary’ [i.e., pri- 


mum salary would be £372 reached after nineteen years service. On Scale IV, on the 
other hand, in a school with more than 500 children a maximum of £486 might be 
reached after twenty-five years. 

So far as secondary schools go, separate scales were drawn up for graduate and non- 
graduate assistant teachers, the former having a considerable advantage, both as to 
maximum and minimum salary, and special recognition for the possession of a good 
honors degree. On the provincial scale the minimum salary for a non-graduate woman, 
on the basis of the 1925 award, was £174, the maximum, £306; for a graduate, min- 
imum £216, maximum £384. There is no standard scale of salaries available for the 
principals of secondary schools. 

The salaries of women teachers in general approximate four-fifths of those of men. 

In comparing the position of British teachers with that of social workers, one would 
first draw attention to the recognition of definite qualifications for the work of teaching, 
and the setting of standards of remuneration by reference to these qualifications. The 
number of uncertificated teachers is steadily declining. In the second place, one 
would wish to emphasize the fact that definite increments of salary are available 
upon the basis of years of service; there is, thirdly, in ordinary circumstances, reason- 
able security of tenure in the teaching profession, combined with reasonable prospects 
of advancement and recognition of special zbility; and, lastly, a small pension to be 
enjoyed upon retirement. 

All that has preceded, however, has of course referred to teachers working in schools 
‘‘recognized”’ by the Board of Education, and one must remember that there are in exist- 
ence many others in which the standard salary scales are not observed. The very men- 
tion of “recognition” by a public department suggests that the position in the field of 
social work is not strictly comparable with that in the field of education, but some at- 
tempt to look at the two in relation to one another is nevertheless instructive.] 


t(EpiToRIAL NoTEe.—It is important for American readers to remember that the 
English term “voluntary” corresponds to our term “private agency.” The English term 
“voluntary worker” does not need explanation since “voluntary worker” corresponds to 
“‘volunteer worker” in the American sense.] 
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vate] agencies which either actually do or might be presumed to 
employ persons trained in university schools of social study. The 
total number of schedules actually returned by the universities and 
relating to women was 232; but though all but 3 were adequately 
filled up, 4 referred to work abroad, and 77 had to be rejected or 
dealt with separately either because the persons concerned were not 
professionally engaged in social work or because, as in the case of 
Health Visitors, it was felt that their present employment and re- 
muneration were mainly dependent on technical qualifications to 
which social training, however useful, was very definitely subsidiary. 
The term, “‘social worker,” it should be explained, is, subject to the 
limitation just mentioned, used in what follows to cover all persons 
professionally engaged in the field of social service as this is defined 
in a leaflet on Social Work as a Career, published by the Joint Univer- 
sity Council for Social Studies' in 1924: 

“Social work” is a comprehensive term which may be said to cover any form 
of effort concerned with the welfare of the community, excepting those parts of 


highly specialized services, such as Medicine and Education for which other 
technical training is required. 


This definition had the advantage of making available for pur- 
poses of comparison information as to salaries obtainable in higher 
administrative posts. It was originally hoped that the question- 
naire would reach all qualified former students of the participating 
schools, and that the replies might in consequence be assumed to be 
fairly representative of trained workers in the field. But actually, 
only three schools adopted the wholesale method of circulation, a 
fact which must be borne in mind in any attempt to evaluate the 
results of the inquiry. It should also be noted that the collection of 
advertisements referred to was not in any way exhaustive, as they 
were not derived from technical or specialist journals, and were 
simply those which came directly under the notice of a single ob- 


1 [EprtorraL NoTtE.—The Joint University Council for Social Studies is the British 
organization that most nearly parallels our American Association of Schools of Profes- 
sional Social Work. The British Council includes representation from what are called in 
Great Britain “schools or departments of social study and training” from the following 
universities: Birmingham, Bristol, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, London (Bed- 
ford College and School of Economics), Manchester, Oxford, St. Andrews, and the Univer- 
sity College of South Wales and Monmouthshire (Cardiff), and of Wales (Aberystwyth)]. 
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server during the academic sessions 1925-28. It is not therefore 
suggested that taken alone they represent a fair and well-balanced 
picture of vacancies arising throughout the whole field of social wel- 
fare in the period concerned, Industrial Welfare Work, to take a 




















TABLE I 
NUMBER OF NON-RESIDENT AND RESIDENT Posts, CLASSIFIED 
BY SALARY 
YEARLY SALARY IN PouNDS EARNED OFFERED 
Non-resident Posts 
AU NGEPRIOS Ge wor A So ape one I 4 
PARPAIMUUMGRE ESOS 5505.55.56 0.0 b-3-5 6 Cae eRe ereed wialorets 5 
150 De en ie ee 19 35 
175 BOO Ss cre ada es ee es II 14 
200 BBG o Se ccs sonar soe Monee 42 15 
225 2S ES ne Maen aN APSR 13 2 
250 Bee Pete era ee 18 8* 
275 BOO So scin eS ohudiard bese slognetoo ers Br Bara eats 
OD RIMOMED cy Sas cares curses aad eareceesieoaihcs 17 13 
LE OUTS |S a reer reagan ener") ane Sears are er 18 
Traineeships on varying terms........... I Io 
Resident Posts 
MINDER WR soso cae se dees ea hewes 4 15 
75 OOo eters idan ce wince yo * 8 
100 MEAD o/s 6s aw seh eseress remetere oe A uilsateeoye cies 
125 0 oa a ener epee A RRS | UR RUA ae ee 7 
150 SET RP I 3 
EU ICDS a ga ga ae eR IS aeiec A Pee 2 
PUD UANOG 6-5-6 a is she Hes wre SUR apa Noes 5 
Traineeships on varying terms...........]............ 10 











P * Two of these posts were offered at a salary of from £250 to £300 according to quali- 
cations. 


single instance, being inadequately represented, as vacant posts are 
very frequently filled by application to one of the professional 
organizations concerned or as a result of private inquiry. 


II 


The following tables give particulars of the salaries earned by 140 
former students of the university Schools holding full-time posts at 
the time of the inquiry; and of initial salaries offered in connection 
with 175 vacancies. The maximum salary earned in non-resident 
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posts was £525; the maximum offered, £450. One resident post of a 
somewhat unusual nature, that of prison governor, was offered at 
£300 in addition to bonus, free quarters, and medical attendance 
(Table I). 

It thus appears that more than half the salaries earned in non- 
resident posts lay between £175 and £250, but it should be noted 
that as many as 94, or 76.4 per cent, of the former students holding 
these posts had been in them for less than five years. All the 
salaries over £300, on the other hand, went to persons of consid- 
erable experience and maturity; and, among twenty-nine women 
who had been continuously engaged in social work since qualifying in 
or before 1918, only three earned as little as £200. 

If we turn now to the question of initial salaries, we find that 36 
per cent of the posts were advertised between £150 and £175, and 
another 29.9 per cent between £175 and £225; but as many as thir- 
teen carried a salary of over £300; and, though four of these, it is 
true, were open to persons of either sex, such a fact may be looked 
on as encouraging rather than otherwise. It is apparently, at last, 
being very gradually recognized, as more in the way of qualifica- 
tions and experience is demanded from candidates for social welfare 
posts, that if the best ability is to be secured the social services 
must offer inducements comparable to those held out in other 
forms of employment. Dr. Sydnor Walker, of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, makes, as it happens, in her book on the training of 
social workers, some interesting comments on the effect of drawing 
into the service of voluntary organizations business talent of the kind 
required by appeal secretaries and campaign organizers (whose work 
has not been included in the scope of the present inquiry); and, 
though her remarks refer primarily to American conditions, it seems 
at least possible that they may have some significance for this 
country also. Another factor which might in the long run be sup- 
posed to have some effect upon standards of remuneration is the 
opening to women of a certain number of fairly well-paid posts in 
the departments responsible for the administration of the Public 
Social Services; and, whereas we have at present insufficient evidence 
upon which to base a general statement in support of such a sugges- 
tion, Table II, which affords a rough classification of all the available 
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material according to the type of post concerned, was drawn up in 
an attempt to illuminate this as well as other points, Column A 
giving the number of instances in which posts of the kind designated 
were held by former students, with an indication of the range of 
salaries earned; Column B, similar information in regard to initial 
salaries. Part-time posts, twelve of which were held by eight stu- 
dents, and traineeships (offered most commonly by clubs and settle- 
ments though also in connection with several other branches of 
work; e.g., industrial welfare) are not included; and where resident 
salaries (R) are in question, board and lodging may be assumed to 
represent an equivalent money value of £2 per week at most (Table 
II). From this it appears that whereas the lowest salaries were, as 
might be expected, paid for certain forms of work sponsored by 
voluntary organizations, and the highest actually earned by former 
students occur in the civil service, there was not so much difference 
between the general range of remuneration offered by public 
authorities and private bodies as might be anticipated. It seems 
probable, however, that a material factor definitely turning the 
scales in favor of government employment lies in the fact that many 
of the posts are pensionable; but, while this is true for the present, 
of all higher administrative posts under the central authority, it was 
estimated in 1928 that about 15,0c9 local officials still remained out- 
side the scope of existing superannuation schemes. 

So far as other agencies are concerned, it was noticeable that only 
one voluntary orga ization, operating in a provincial town, was re- 
ferred to by former students as maintaining a contributory pensions 
scheme; but severa! replies to the questionnaire emphasized the need 
for such provision and there seemed to be a growing interest in the 
problem on the part of those responsible. The London Charity 
Organisation Society, it is true, informed an interviewer that few 
workers cared to avail themselves of their voluntary contributory 
scheme. But, among other organizations with headquarters in 
London, the Invalid Children’s Aid Association had a scheme in 
force; the Archbishop’s Advisory Board for Women’s Work recom- 
mended one which had, we understand, already been adopted in a few 
dioceses; and in other cases the matter was under consideration. In the 
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TABLE II 
CLASSIFICATION OF FuLL-TimE Posts AND RANGE OF SALARIES 
CoLumn A CoLumn B 
NATURE OF EMPLOYMENT 
ay Salaries Earned ~~? Salaries Offered 
Central Authority: 
H.M. inspectors........... 2 | £350:£525 3 | £200-£400+bonus 
Employment officers....... 5 | £150-£350 4 | £150-£250 
Pensions officers........... CU ay oo Ce Cece enanrn ee 
Probation officers.......... 2 | £150-£200 2 | £150:£200 
PRISONS ROUEENON 5 6 a6:s 0:8 ine vc Reese powrsre win create ae ecovelers 1 | £300+bonus and 
qrs and medical 
attendance 
Local Authorities: 
Relieving officers.......... Me eGR ease Pod sees entaen 
Visitors under Guardians. . . 2 | £200-£240 4 | £170-£200 
Care committees organizers.| 15 | £172-£260 4* | £172 
House property managers...| 1 | £240 2 | £250-£300 
Voluntary organizations (i.e., 
Private) : 
Settlement wardens........ 5 | £100-£200R 4 | Not stated 
Settlement subwardens and 
cr ernie 2 | £60-£90R 16 | £80-£100R 
Club ieaders.............. 11 | £120(withaccom-| 33 |f£150-£170 
modation)- \£60-£100 R 
£200: £60- 
£75R 
Secretaries to C.O.S. and 
similar bodies........... 11 | £130-£350 12 | £150-£350 
Hospital almoners......... 16 | £153-£260 (gen- 7 | £125: £175-L250 
erally plus (generally plus 
lunch and tea) lunch and tea) 
Child guidance workers.....]......J....0.-ceeeeeeees 1 | £450 
Visitors (to blind and crip- 
53125) ety eae eee 1 | £200 12 | £130-£156 
Mental welfare workers and 
secretaries.............. 6 | £150-£250 19 | £160-£250 
Moral welfare workers...... 15 | £50-L100R 11 | £so-L100R 
Women patrols............ 2 | £150-£200 plus] 10 | £150-£200 plus 
allowances allowances 
Industrial welfare workers..} 23 | £200-£300 and |......]............20005 
over 
House property managers...| 2 | £200-£250 2 | £200-£250 
Secretaries to women’s insti- 
[25 eee eee Be \EesOeeiGe fe cc eBee verse ves ncneue 
Secretaries to rural communi- 
EVI COMMONS cinco s cso cohes Keed eee esse eee ee adees 4 | £300-£400 
Organising secretaries (not 
already included)........ 10 | £150-£250 4 | £200-£400 

















* As the actual number of London County Council vacancies is not publicly advertised, only the num- 
ber of occasions on which they were advertised is included here. 
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provinces a start had, as indicated, already been made; and the 
scheme recommended by the National Council of Social Service to 
its affiliated members had aroused considerable interest. Industrial 
welfare workers and hospital almoners, it should be added, may 
be included within the scope of general staff pensions schemes oper- 
ating in connection with the factory or hospital where they are em- 
ployed. 


lil 


As no discussion of standards of remuneration can be considered 
complete without reference to the sort of qualification generally ex- 
pected of, and actually achieved by, entrants to a profession, further 
analysis of the material collected was undertaken from this point of 
view. Among the advertisements, “experience” was the only qualifi- 
cation asked for in 60 instances; but it was almost invariably de- 
manded in the 7 cases in which the possession of a University degree 
was considered desirable, in the 14 in which the certificate or diploma 
of one of the schools of social study was demanded, and in the 21 in 
which “training,” either specified (e.g., secretarial) or unspecified, 
was asked for. So far as former students were concerned, among 111 
giving information on this point it was found that 48 or 43.2 per cent 
had had previous theoretical training, either University or technical; 
82 or 73.9 per cent had had practical experience of one kind or 
another; 29 or 26.1 per cent had had both training and experience; 
whereas only 16 individuals had had neither. It was thus clear that, 
not only is a certain maturity expected of those embarking upon 
careers in the social services, but that the work itself appeals most to 
those who have already had some experience of life—an impression 
which is amply borne out by replies to the questionnaire which 
showed that as many as 31 per cent of the students for whom we have 
particulars were thirty years of age or over at the time they com- 
pleted their social study course. The position of the younger as- 
pirants is indeed not always by any means an enviable one, as, in 
spite of the fact that several agencies offer bursaries or have de- 
veloped trainee schemes, there is still a dearth of suitable openings 
in which they can gain the more or less specialized experience de- 
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manded. No attempt, however, it should perhaps be mentioned, was 
made, in connection with the present inquiry to estimate the relation 
between supply of and demand for social welfare workers; but 
replies to a question put to certain departments and organizations as 
to their methods of recruitment suggested that the machinery might 
well be improved, and at least one trained and experienced worker 
considered that some form of centralized social information and em- 
ployment bureau was urgently required. 

So far as graduates go, there was little evidence te show that the 
remuneration offered to them in connection with the ordinary run of 
welfare posts was much in advance of that obtainable by persons with 
lower academic qualifications; but it must, on the other hand, be 
remembered that certain of the higher administrative posts, which 
carry with them reasonable prospects of advancement or, at least, 
security of tenure and a certain prestige, are only open to such per- 
sons. And here we touch upon general questions of status and the 
relative position of trained and untrained workers, upon which, as 
already remarked, it was not, unfortunately, possible to gather 
conclusive evidence. Several former students expressed the opinion 
that the trained workers had no material advantage over the un- 
trained; and those responsible for the appointment of staff still tend 
to lay more stress upon the possession of practical experience than 
on theoretical qualifications. But it seems probable nevertheless 
that a slight initial advantage in regard to salary may be attributed 
to the trained worker, and signs are not wanting that the voluntary 
organizations are becoming more alive to the value of training. The 
Settlements Association, for instance, and certain bodies of persons 
interested in work among the young have been considering the ques- 
tion of more active co-operation with the University Schools of Social 
Study, while the course of Training for Mental Health Work now 
given at the London School of Economics is the direct outcome of 
the demand for such co-operation. 

From the point of view of those most immediately concerned with 
such questions, however, it seems worth remarking that improved 
status in other professions has come with organization, and agree- 
ment as to delimitation of activities, standards of entrance, training, 
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professional conduct, and so on. A beginning has been made within 
the field of social service with the formation and incorporation of 
such bodies as the Hospital Almoners Council and the Institute of 
Industrial Welfare Workers; and it may well be that the line of future 
advance will be marked by the crystallizing out and ultimate 
standardization of a number of separate professions united only by 
a similarity of outlook, agreement as to broad ends in view, and 
appreciation of a common and vitally important task to be under- 
taken in co-operation. 


IV 


In conclusion and by way of summary it may be pointed out that, 
while for non-graduates the range of salaries in social work did not, 
in the period under review, compare unfavorably with standards of 
remuneration in other occupations requiring a similar amount of 
training, competition with the untrained was still a feature of the sit- 
uation to be reckoned with. Opportunities for advancement within 
the field of voluntary effort were limited, salary scales providing for 
regular increments up to an agreed maximum were by no means uni- 
versally adopted and the introduction of superannuation and pen- 
sions schemes was still in the stage of consideration rather than of 
accomplishment. It would indeed be interesting to know how many 
short “lives” in social work are due to the existence of the disad- 
vantages enumerated and of others like them, and how many are 
due to factors such as withdrawal on marriage or for other private 
reasons. Posts under local authorities have certain advantages along 
the lines in which it has been indicated that the voluntary agencies 
are deficient, and conditions are on the whole more stable; but initial 
salaries are about the same. 

Both for graduates and non-graduates it may be remarked that 
salaries do not bear any definable relation to general qualifications, 
training, and experience, but tend rather to take special social ex- 
perience into account. Higher administrative posts in the civil 
service are, on the other hand, in the main, only open to persons of 
considerable academic achievement. It appears, however, from sup- 
plementary evidence obtained from various agencies responsible for 
the placing of educated women in suitable employment outside the 
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teaching profession that the rather unsatisfactory position as regards 
graduates in particular is by no means peculiar to the field of social 
service. Women’s work as a whole is still, at the present time, very 
little standardized, new openings are continually being sought, and 
the real problem, with which we are in the long run brought face 
to face, is one of much wider implication than that which we origi- 


nally set out to investigate. 
ELLINor I. BLACK 
THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


EDITORIAL NoTe.—American readers of Miss Black’s careful 
study of certain aspects of the status of our profession in England 
will be interested in the two following memoranda submitted by the 
Joint University Council for Social Studies to the Royal Commission 
on the Civil Service, which reported last year, and to the Depart- 
mental Committee of the Ministry of Health. These memoranda, 
which are signed by Frank Tillyard, chairman, and Edith Eckhard 
and Elizabeth Macadam, the honorary secretaries of the Council, 
have been slightly cut owing to lack of space. 


I 


EVIDENCE SUBMITTED BY THE COUNCIL TO THE ROYAL COM- 
MISSION ON THE CIVIL SERVICE IN FAVOUR OF CERTAIN 
CHANGES IN THE PRESENT METHOD OF RECRUITMENT FOR 
THE STATE SOCIAL SERVICES 


DEVELOPMENT OF STATE SOCIAL SERVICES 


The most striking change which has taken place during this century in the 
province of the Civil Service has been the development of the Social Services. 
The Ministry of Labour and the Ministry of Health have not merely taken over 
work formerly done by other departments, but have been made responsible 
for the administration of entirely new Acts of Parliament, many of which have 
required large additions to the staff. At the same time the burden placed on 
older departments, such as the Home Office, has been greatly increased. This 
increase is largely the result of the widening of the field of State Social Service. 

Though the development of these Services has been gradual, the field of their 
influence is now very wide, and in fact the whole view of the functions of the 
State has during recent years considerably changed. The methods of recruit- 
ment, however, appear to have received little special consideration; with one or 
two exceptions, all responsible positions of an executive type are still held by 
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those who have gained their experience wholly within a Government Depart- 
ment. 

As examples of officials for whom, in our opinion, the training now provided 
by the Universities under the name of Social Study courses would prove useful, 
we have selected the following: (1) Factory Inspectors; (2) Probation Officers; 
(3) Officers of the Children’s Branch of the Home Office; (4) Inspectors for 
National Health Insurance; (5) Inspectors for Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age 
Pensions; (6) Officials superintending slum clearance schemes, etc., under the 
Housing Acts; (7) Inspectors dealing with Public Assistance; (8) Inspectors 
under the Trade Boards Acts; (9) Managers of Employment Exchanges; (10) 
Interviewing and Investigating Officers under the Unemployment Insurance 
Acts; (11) Inspectors under the Agricultural Wages Act; with (12) the corres- 
ponding Officials at Whitehall. 


PROFESSIONAL QUALIFICATIONS FOR SOCIAL WORK 


The State Social Services have obviously developed from the pioneer work 
undertaken by voluntary industrial and social agencies, and in consequence 
much that was formerly done by the social worker is now the province of the 
public administrator. It would therefore seem logical to conclude that the ex- 
perience gained as to the training of social workers should be applied to the 
recruitment of this type of public servant. During the last quarter of a century 
social work has come to be regarded more and more as a profession for which pro- 
fessional standards are demanded. In response to this demand the Universities 
have devised something of the nature of a general professional training. 


UNIVERSITY PROVISION FOR TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK 
(SOCIAL STUDY COURSES) ° 

1. Most Universities have now established Departments of Social Study and 
Training (leading up to Diplomas and Certificates) in which the curriculum may 
be likened to that of the medical student in its combination of theoretical studies 
with actual practical experience. , 

On the theoretical side the subjects selected for study include: 

a) Economic Theory and Economic History, with practical applications such 
as Industrial Structure, Organisation of Industry, etc. 

b Social Philosophy and Social Psychology. 

c) Relevant Legislation as to Industry and Government (Industrial Law, 
Local and Central Government, Public Hygiene, etc.). 

2. An essential feature of all Social Study Courses is the recognition that a 
wide theoretical knowledge is no proof of real ability to handle individual 
problems, and that all those who wish to specialise in some branch of social 
service should possess not only knowledge, but also a certain practical aptitude 
for doing the work that they propose to undertake. Obviously such aptitude 
cannot be gained or tested in the University class room. Every student is there- 
fore placed under the skilled guidance of someone actually engaged in dealing 
with social problems. Thus at the end of the course the student has some 
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knowledge of the underlying causes of social disorders; of the various means, 
both State and voluntary, by which these are being treated; and a valuable 
experience in dealing with individuals, not only through co-operation with many 
different social agencies, but also, and this is even more important, through 
actual contact with working class life. 


UTILISATION OF THIS UNIVERSITY TRAINING 


It is our opinion that for the classes of Civil Servants we are considering, the 
Government should require the same theoretical training as is now considered 
necessary for qualified Social Workers. 

But even more we stress the importance of the practical training of such 
Civil Servants. For these, if they are to be saved from the taint of bureaucracy, 
require to be not merely highly skilled officials capable of interpreting and ad- 
ministering numerous regulations, but men and women whose previous training 
has brought them into contact with the actual conditions of the life of those for 
whose benefit the Services have been built up. Without this experience a real 
understanding of the problem is impossible. 

The training given to the student in the University Departments for Social 
Study, by bringing him into direct contact with men and women whose lives are 
lived under differing circumstances, enables him better to estimate what may 
be expected, and what, on the other hand, it is unreasonable to expect. Further, 
the training has the advantage of eliminating those who clearly show that they 
du not possess the qualities on which the success of any Social Service must be 


THE EFFECT OF THE PRESENT REGULATIONS 


We therefore venture to draw the attention of the Commission to the two 
following crucial points: 

1. The Government loses the services of persons who have been specially 
trained in the Universities to deal with the problems with which certain depart- 
ments are concerned. 2. There is at present no opening in the State Social 
Services for the successful student from University Departments of Social 
Study. 

While we in no way desire to see rules enforced which will debar from the 
Service as a whole those who have not had the advantage of a University educa- 
cation, we consider that it is equally illogical to continue a system which closes 
the door upon those who have, and in particular to exclude from our growing 
social services those who have made a special study of the very problems with 
which those services are dealing. In our view, if the present policy is continued 
it will ultimately prove suicidal; for as the ladder to the University is strength- 
ened and made more complete, any profession which continues to rely at all 
largely for its recruits on those who have not had_the advantages of the special 
training which the Universities provide will necessarily prove able to attract 
only the less well educated section of the community. Such a possibility cannot 
fail to be deplored by all who realize its danger. .... 
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II 


EVIDENCE SUBMITTED BY THE COUNCIL TO THE DEPARTMENT- 
AL COMMITTEE OF THE MINISTRY OF HEALTH IN FAVOUR 
OF SOCIAL STUDY COURSES AS PART OF THE TRAINING 
OF CERTAIN CLASSES OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 


DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES, NATIONAL AND LOCAL 


The most striking change which has taken place during the last thirty years 
in the province of Government has been the development of Social Services; 
some of these, such as the National Insurance schemes dealing with sickness 
and unemployment, are mainly in the hands of the Civil Service, but Public 
Health in the very wide connotation given to that term, Housing and Public 
Assistance are mainly administered by Local Authorities. 

The common element in these public social services is that they deal directly 
with the lives of men and women. Their justification lies in the fact that the 
welfare of a section of the community is to a large extent at the mercy of 
economic and industrial factors beyond their control. Those who live habitually 
on the border of the poverty line are liable to be plunged into immediate and 
acute distress as the result of unemployment, ill-health or other emergencies 
and must be protected in the interests of the community as well as their own. 
The Social Services offer such protection and require a technique of administra- 
tion entirely different from that required for services dealing with transport, 
drainage, water supply, lighting, and other local needs. Even in these depart- 
ments, however, different social policies will result in different requirements and 
at least some of the responsible officials should understand the social implica- 
tions of the work which they carry out. Their training should be such as to 
make them alive to the social reactions of different policies as well as to their 
technical and financial aspects. For example, transport has a most important 
bearing on housing policy. 

The following suggestions are therefore mainly concerned with such officials 
as: Health Visitors, Workers at Maternity and Child Welfare Centres, Workers 
at Child Guidance Centres, House Property Managers, Hospital Almoners, 
Public Assistance Officers, Home Visitors, Children’s Visitors, Care Commit- 
tee Officials of various types, Employment Officers acting under Local Educa- 
tion Authorities, School Attendance Officers, and the like who are constantly 
brought into touch with working class families, and the difficulties with which 
they are confronted. 


PROFESSIONAL QUALIFICATIONS FOR SOCIAL SERVICE IN GENERAL 
A good deal of social service still remains on a voluntary basis./ Hospital 
Almoners, Welfare Workers in Factories and the Workers in University Settle- 
ments, and the Y.W.C.A., are outstanding examples. Infant Welfare Work has 
only recently ceased to be a voluntary service. Some services, such as the 
After-Care of School Children, have official leaders with voluntary helpers [see 
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footnote 1, p. 22]. It would therefore seem logical to conclude that the experi- 
ence gained as to the training of social workers in general should be applied to 
the recruitment of the type of public servant mentioned in the foregoing para- 
graph. During the last quarter of a century social work has come to be regarded 
more and more as a profession for which professional standards are demanded. 
In response to this demand the Universities have devised something of the 
nature of a general professional training. ... . 


EXISTING SCHEMES OF TRAINING 

We do not overlook the fact that for some departments of local administra- 
tion concerned with the social services experiments in training have already been 
in operation and we warmly appreciate the efforts that have been made by the 
National Association of Local Government Officers and the Institute of Public 
Administration in this connection. But many important departments are still 
recruited from those who have received their only training inside the Service. 
This may be desirable for more technical branches of Local Government but it 
is clearly indefensible for those who handle the delicate problems of human lives. 

The best known existing schemes of training are as follows: 

a) Health Visitors ——We are aware that there is a training scheme for Health 
Visitors in actual operation. We venture, however, to suggest that the Social 
Study involved is ridiculously small. The relative importance from an ex- 
amination point of view of the technical studies and the social studies is roughly 
95 and 5. Medical Officers of Health are already asking for a substantial in- 
crease in the social studies. 

b) Public Assistance Officers—The work of the Poor Law Examinations 
Board is deserving of high praise as a voluntary effort to increase the qualifica- 
tions of Relieving Officers and kindred officials under the old Poor Law. How- 
ever, it is open to the same line of criticism that it encourages a purely technical 
training. 

c) House Property Managers.—Local Authorities are beginning to realise the 
value of the Octavia Hil) system of management for their housing estates. This 
involves the training of carefully selected women. The difficulty here is that 
there are at present different schemes of training with different standards. We 
understand that steps are being taken to unify these and would like once again 
to emphasize the value of social training and experience as well as of technical 
qualifications for posts of this character. 

d) Hospital Almoners.—Up to the present time hospital social workers, usu- 
ally called hospital almoners, have been appointed mainly in the large voluntary 
hospitals, but we understand that recently, since the transfer of medical services 
to County and County Borough Councils, similar appointments have been 
made in hospitals under Local Authorities. The Institute of Hospital Almoners 
has organized systematic training for these workers, who after a period of general 
social study and training at recognised University Departments of Social Study, 
undergo a period of nine months’ Hospital experience. 
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e) Care Committee Officials—So far as we know there is no formally recog- 
nised training for care committee officials, but we understand that the London 
County Council gives preference to candidates for posts who have qualified for 
Social Study Diplomas or Certificates. 


UNIVERSITY TRAINING AFTER APPOINTMENT 

We call the attention of the Committee to the Home Office scheme for the 
training of Probation Officers.t A certain number of Assistant Probation Officers 
on appointment are sent to London, Birmingham and Liverpool, where they 
spend half their time on probation work and the other half in the Social Study 
departments of the local University. We believe that modifications of this sys- 
tem might be most useful to supplement the social experience of persons already 
in the service of local authorities. .... 


The editors have omitted the final summary of “Suggestions” at 
the close of each memorandum but think it important to emphasize 
the following suggestion which occurs at the end of each memo- 
randum: 

That an oral examination should be an important part of any system of 


recruitment for the Social Services and that at such oral examinations the can- 
didate’s knowledge of working class conditions of life should be tested. 


Two other important suggestions should also be quoted: 

That for positions connected with the Social Services the subjects for ex- 
amination be revised, and that more weight be given to those branches of study 
which should prove of special value in the particular department for which the 
examination is being held. 

That in any examination system due weight be given to subjects having a 
general bearing on a particular social service as well as to the technical qualifica- 
tions for that service. 


«(It may be interesting to know that in this case posts are not guaranteed t the 
trainee in question, but they are bound to submit themselves for any vacancies occur- 
ring after the completion of the training, and may very possibly be (at the present time) 
the only qualified candidates in the field. The scheme, imperfect as it may be, was de- 
vised particularly with a view to getting in a better type of male candidate, but salaries 
remain low.] 














GEORGE HERBERT MEAD AND THE PHILOS- 
OPHY OF PHILANTHROPY 


EXT to the highly satisfying romanticism of an idealism 
N that identifies what is with what ought to be, would come 
the pragmatic claim that what is implies what ought to be. 
Success or failure in vindicating such a claim would reverberate far 
in the social sciences. Almost a quarter of a century ago George 
Herbert Mead was already so sensitive to the crucial significance, 
for the social sciences, of this relation between the ideal and the 
real that he declared that “the evolutionary social science which 
shall describe and explain the origins of human society, and the 
social sciences which shall finally determine what are the laws of 
social growth and organization, will be as essential for determining 
the objective conditions of social consciousness as the biological 
sciences are to determine the conditions of consciousness in the bio- 
logical world.’* Indeed, the attempt to relate science and ideals is 
crucial for social service, as that term is currently used. For such 
relief work is not only “social’’ but is also ‘“‘service.’’ Now the service 
motif in philanthropy is so idealistic that it has drawn, perhaps still 
draws, its major sustenance from supernatural religion.? The gener- 
ous out-giving, which in the nineteenth century loaded the white 
man’s shoulders with the burdens of all those not white, and dotted 
—some are beginning to say spotted-—the whole world with Euro- 
pean and American missionaries, transpired in the name of God and 
for the sake of human salvation. Social movements, like physical 
motion, acquire a momentum that outruns the original impetus; but 
neither they nor it will continue indefinitely when the source of 
energy dries up. The deep inner wonder, not to say skepticism, and 
the widespread outer questioning, not to say distrust, of the Chris- 
« “Social Psychology as Counterpart to Physiological Psychology,’’ Psychological 
Bulletin, VI (1909), 408. 
2 Apologetic theologians, like Professor R. A. Millikan, believe that “about 95 per 


cent of all altruistic and humanitarian work in the world has come and is coming directly 
or indirectly from the influence of organized religion” (Homiletic Review, December, 


1929). 
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tian missionary movement already jointly betoken a failing source; 
and whatever the specific results of such a dramatic precipitate of 
this spirit as the body of American experts now engaged in a far- 
flung assessment of the missionary movement, no one doubts what 
it reflects; and few doubt that it will deepen the crisis of Christianity 
conceived as a service organization. 

In a word, the “service” that was of old Christian has already be- 
come as among equals, and is becoming as between civilized and 
simpler peoples, “social,” i.e., secular. The settlement movement, 
the community-chest movement, the dole system abroad, and at 
home the municipal, state, and national relief organizations (func- 
tioning through Red Cross or voluntary committees), not to mention 
the purely medical and educational aspects of the foreign missionary 
enterprise—all undertake in the name of the natural community 
what would so short a time ago have been done, if done at all, in the 
name of the divine. Now if the term “social” reveals a new unfailing 
spring whose life-giving energy may be tapped onto the mains that 
have heretofore carried energy from religious sources, it is well to 
know it, and reassuring to be able to depend upon it. If this be not 
so, to know it in time may happily stimulate our search elsewhere 
and perchance forearm us for a sterner way of life. But before deal- 
ing with this problem on its merits, it will be well to remark and 
evaluate Professor Mead’s attempt to furnish a scientific sanc- 
tion for the ends once cherished as Christian. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that, his mind and influence being what they were, what- 
ever light this article sheds will be light borrowed in no small degree 
from Mead himself. Heavy reliance will hereafter be put upon his 
splendid article entitled ‘Philanthropy from the Point of View of 
Ethics.’”? 

I 

What I have suggested elsewhere? regarding the adequacy of 

Mead’s social philosophy, is that the ameliorative thrust does not 


* The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, immediately after 
quoting the foregoing extravagance from Professor Millikan, is able to trace, and that 
vaguely, less than 30 per cent of the money spent in relief in America last winter to re- 
ligious sources (editorial bulletin on Churches and Unemployment). 

2 Faris et al., Intelligent Philanthropy, pp. 133-48. 

3 American Journal of Sociology, XXXVII (1931), 368-85. 
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borrow efficacy from his scientific analysis of human nature. His 
analysis indicates that individuality is derived from the social proc- 
ess through a describable technique. Ignoring here the technique, 
we remark only that the process in question breaks up under anal- 
ysis into processes, and that these processes are in conflict. Not only 
are they objectively in conflict, but Mead makes it unmistakably 
clear that the conflict runs deeper than the empirical field. The emo- 
tions that water the processes are themselves naturally divisive. 
Social conflicts being thus doubly based, a self created by and from 
them, unless it has undisclosed access to alien energy, cannot but 
perpetuate the conflicts that produce it. In a word, then, as we have 
elsewhere concluded,' an empirically social derivation of personality 
is not enough to guarantee a humane social order when such per- 
sonalities are thrown together in society. Nor can the corrective fact 
that they have grown rather than been thrown together itself obviate 
the easy observation that the growth has ugly seams. We have 
seemed to detect in Mead some remnant of the general philosophic 
predilection to count “‘isness” for “oughtness” in operative efficacy. 

Social service as a conspicuous branch of social philosophy fur- 
nishes a sobering approach for any philosopher. It at least keeps his 
eye fastened upon the difficulty, and thus tends to anchor his at- 
tention. For social service starts with the admission that things are 
not as they should be—starts, indeed, from the feeling of obligation 
to do something about the unideal conditions. Moreover, such an- 
chored interest necessitates a study of ways and means for overcom- 
ing the inertia of others that thwarts, unless remedied, one’s own 
ameliorative concern. Mead’s lifelong interest in the settlement 
movement? and in every form of community relief indicates a mind 
extraordinarily sensitive to suffering; and his profound speculative 
bent guarantees that whatever deeper or fresher insight the philo- 
sophic mind can bring to bear upon practical concerns will be sug- 
gested, if not developed, in his analysis of philanthropy. 

He seems to have started his intellectual career, as I have else- 
where indicated,’ with a declaration of independence on behalf of 


t Ibid. p. 381. 

2“The Social Settlement: Its Basis and Function,” University [of Chicago] Record, 
XII, 108. 

3 American Journal of Sociology, XXXVII (1931), p. 371. 
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himself and of his world. Deep in his philosophy lies the confidence 
that reality at large and in its separate sections is autonomous; it is a 
process that can and does run itself. But the social process, like a 
river bedded in unevenness, develops by its own momentum, eddies, 
shallows, falls. Indeed, the very emotions upon which sociality natu- 
rally depends thwart the farther reaches of social aspiration. Charity 
is itself as natural a gesture as is eating. Traceable as it is back to 
animals lower than man, “the kindliness that expresses itself in 
charity is as fundamental an element in human nature as are any in 
our original endowment. The man without a generous impulse is 
abnormal and abhorrent.’ Not only is it indigenous but it is also 
private: “it implies both an attitude and a type of conduct which 
may not be demanded of him who exercises it. Whatever the donor’s 
inner obligation may be, the recipient on his side can make no claim 
upon it.’? Here we have briefly indicated both the assets and the 
debits of instinctive kindness, the earliest and deepest basis of social 
service. Its very naturalness and privateness constitute a kind of 
sanctionless sanction that alone guarantees perpetuity. Onto this 
ancient trunk must be grafted every form of social service if the ideal 
itself is to be implemented. But the privacy of the sanction consti- 
tutes on its inner side—for, note that “it cannot be demanded”—as 
serious a limitation upon natural charity as does upon the outer side 
the unexpected baneful eventuation of much impulsive giving. The 
discovery that impulsive kindness calls for further charity until de- 
pendence becomes chronic and almsgiving a source of spiritual pride 
—this has itself been adequate to impugn native benevolence. 
Through the work of reason, however, charity organizes itself in 
order to become itself more reasonable. The self-frustrating nature 
of impulsive generosity becomes in this way self-fulfilling, if it can 
become self-sustaining. The latter condition constitutes the rub; for 
as impulsive kindness suffers from initial blindness so charity as such 
suffers from chronic impotence. Since by nature the claim of charity 
cannot be demanded of the one who feels it, it ceases to be available 
for relief whenever the call outreaches the feeling. Now, modern 
humanitarianism has pretty clearly outgrown its glands. The need 


t Faris, et al., op. cit., p. 133. 2 [bid. 
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for social service is so great that there is not enough feeling to fulfil 
it. It is easy for the isolated farm wife to gratify her charitable im- 
pulse by feeding every tramp that comes to her back door, if tramps 
come infrequently enough. It may be possible to organize this im- 
pulse in most urban communities in normal times so as both to pre- 
serve it and to render it adequate. But in abnormal times—that is, 
practically all times in a thoroughly industrialized community—the 
need for relief outruns the willingness, and sometimes the ability, to 
pay. For, “the donor,” as Mead observes, “cannot fail in his other 
commitments because he has answered the appeals of charity with 
too great a generosity.”* When this felt obligation which “‘cannot be 
demanded” of one meets felt obligations that can be legally exacted 
and can also be socially debited against one’s business reputation, a 
private feeling has met a public force; and power has its usual way 
with impotence. 

When charity, in its pilgrim’s progress, comes to this crossroads, it 
has certain alternatives: (1) it may seek to maintain the feeling of 
obligation while withholding the concrete support; (2) it may reduce 
the feeling to make it commensurate with relief contribution; (3) it 
may undertake to raise practice up to the level of the feeling of obli- 
gation to relieve. Down the first road, one meets sentimentalism 
and later hypocrisy; down the next road a lowered self-respect 
awaits one at first, then, with the growth of habit, social insensi- 
tivity, and eventually barbarism; up the next road—for it will be 
uphill all the way—there awaits one—who knows whether commu- 
nism or capitalism, whether utopia or disaster, awaits one? 


II 


Though we do not know for certain what awaits us if we under- 
take fully to implement the conscience that animates social service 
today, it is our business to inquire. The philosophical basis of social 
service awaits this inquiry. But before we inquire let us see more 
clearly why we cannot really elect to take either of the easier roads 
confronting us. Sentimentalism is an easy, tawdry virtue. There is 
enough of spontaneous fellow-feeling in every human being to make 
of him an ideological humanitarian. There is enough of this quality 


t [bid., p. 133. 
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at large in humanity to build utopian literatures and get them read; 
there has been enough to construct the heavens of religion and build 
on earth sacred institutions to lower for men the thresholds of these 
transcendental asylums. X-ray the imagination of any passer-by and 
you will find enough of kindness in his reveries to build Jerusalem in 
this green and sunny land—if it could be built of air, on air. The 
inquiring reporter of the enterprising press elicits from all subjects, 
in answer to the question, ‘What would you do with a million 
dollars?”’ variegated but splendid schemes of social improvement. 
But with our actual incomes we cannot do the grand thing; and it 
would be a kind of treason to our dreams to do the paltry little thing 
that can be done. So we sentimentalize the vision into a sacred ideal 
and proceed to let the needy need. For a time one may be sincere 
and still harbor this discrepancy; but there are few men who do not 
eventually suspect themselves of hypocrisy in holding their conduct 
to a course far below the mounting curve of their ideals; and hy- 
pocrisy robs even sentimentalism of its thrill. What begins as senti- 
mentalism and develops as hypocrisy eventuates as the kind of hard- 
ness that enjoys what it has in plain sight of the suffering of those 
who may then easily be thought unworthy merely because they are 
unfortunate. This all too common rationalization marks the logical 
degradation of ethical perfectionism." It is this easy understanding 
of the natural evolution of sentimentalism that makes it really im- 
possible for the sensitive man self-consciously to elect to take this 
proffered way at the present crossroads. 

And if it is psychologically impos: ‘ble to take this path, it cer- 
tainly is not probable that we can @Ke the other indicated course, 
i.e., divest ourselves of the kindly fee'_ags that transcend our actual 
practice. If we are not to ackavwielibe and treasure the fact that 
our reach exceeds our grasp, we shall progressively find ourselves 
to be grasping less and less. 

Such feasting ended, then 

As sure an end to men. 
If we hold unimplemented idealism a vice, and pride ourselves upon 
a realism that is content with the might-makes-right principle, we 


* Mead has a fine illustration in an early article, ‘Suggestions toward a Theory of the 
Philosophical Disciplines,’ Philosophical Review, IX (1900), 4. 
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shall not only sink again into barbarism, ethically speaking, but shall 
find that power and privilege slip away from us as we shed our moral 
discontents. The ledgers of industrialism do not disclose all sources 
of industrial profit. There must be at last some accounting for 

All instincts immature 

All purposes unsure, 

That weighed not as his work, yet swelled 

the man’s amount. 

While it is not impossible as a matter of heavy-footed fact, it is 
impossible as a matter of conscious intention for civilized men whole- 
heartedly to will themselves back to barbarism. And so we shall 
dismiss from our discussion as a critical alternative this second way 
of retrogression. 

But if we cannot content ourselves with either cultural sentimen- 
talism or ethical nihilism, neither can we stand gazing at the cross- 
roads. We are on a moving stairs that whisks us on whether we will 
or no. If we cannot will to go down that way or down this, then let 
us step upon the ascending stairs and see what exhibits are on the 
floor above. Upon this platform we are again in the company of 
Mead, our present mentor. 

It is indeed from our inability to will either the hypocritic or the 
complacent way that, negatively, Mead derives his philosophy of 
philanthropy. What is implied, he seems early to have asked him- 
self, by the fact that we cannot keep from seeing life through other 
people’s eyes? Certainly it implies that we are at least in part social. 
We cannot but to some extent syrapathize with misfortune (any 
more than we can fail to some extent to lighten our countenances in 
the presence of another’s good fortune). But this is an old observa- 
tion of common sense and furnishes the basis for a philosophical 
tradition that was already hoary when Aristotle coined it into an 
aphorism. Put in Aristotle’s form, however, it cannot outrun the 
fact. We are merely as social and as sympathetic as we are observed 
to be. But it is clear that this observation is not enough to furnish a 
basis for improvement; it merely celebrates a fortunate discovery, 
but not fortunate enough to take as disclosing all the potentiality of 
the actual. Mead thought he saw in the discovery, however, some 
assurance that our partical sociality is promissory of further sociality 
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without limit. His resolution of individual to social psychology was 
the scientific form this conviction took. If, in our very texture we 
are products of community forces, then do we not need only to be- 
come self-consciously what we unconsciously are in order to guaran- 
tee complete socialization? His uncompromising emphasis, there- 
fore, upon the self-conscious life as alone worthy of man had as its 
motif not merely the enjoyment of our human estate but, even more 
the improvement thereby of our animal inheritance. 

If, as according to his social psychology, we become selves only by 
assuming the réles of others, the cultivation of our personality is 
dependent upon the possibility of our participating in the communi- 
ty’s affairs, upon our promotion of communal welfare. Since, how- 
ever—as is indicated by the unideal need that necessitates social 
service—we start with a community that must be greatly improved 
before it can be greatly enjoyed, the prospect of our own self-realiza- 
tion is limited by the possibility of social amelioration. Let us now 
inquire more in detail what, both negatively and positively, this 
implies for social service. Negatively, it implies that the enemies of 
those whose réles we take are our enemies. Moreover, enmity will be 
aroused by whatever persons or conditions thwart or restrict the full 
out-working of human capacity. No other conception of evil is need- 
ed than this simple one of frustration. But what attitude on our 
part does the feeling of enmity imply? It clearly implies a gesture of 
destruction. “The immediate effect,’’ Mead admits, “of sympathetic 
identification with the other is to call out the other’s response in 
attempting to ward off or alleviate suffering, and this calls out at 
once resentment or criticism against the individuals or institutions 
which may seem to be responsible for it.”* This negative implication 
of the other-assuming rdle Mead makes unmistakably clear by de- 
claring that 
it is a mistake, however, to assume that putting one’s self in the place of the 
other is confined to the kindly or charitable attitude. Even in a hostile attack 
one feels in his own muscles the response of the other, but this only arouses still 
further one’s own attack and directs the response to the attack of the opponent; 
and in the consciousness of one’s rights one places himself in the attitude of 


others who acknowledge that right in so far as he recognizes this right as in- 
hering in them.? 


Op. cit., p. 140. 2 Tbid. 
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One sees this destructiveness of sympathetic indentification writ 
large in the current desire of communism to foment world-revolu- 
tion; for, in the ideology at issue, it is only through the destruction 
of the enemies of the proletariat that the proletariat may come fruit- 
fully into its own. 

There is, however, in communism, as elsewhere, the positive im- 
plication of the function of sympathy. Sinners must perish that 
saints may flourish. It is upon this more positive implication of the 
réle-assuming technique that Mead lays heaviest stress. ‘““The iden- 
tification of ourselves with Lazarus,” as he says, “puts in motion 
those immediate defensive reactions which give rise not only to 
efforts of amelioration but also to judgments of value and plans for 
social reform.’ This transition from the destructive gesture of sym- 
pathy aimed at enemies to the constructive counterpart on behalf of 
friends is not as clearly indicated as one might wish. But Mead not 
only assumes the presence of both, but goes so far as to say that the 
step from the destructive attitude ‘to the ideal of social conditions 
under which this evil would not exist is inevitable. Out of these ideas 
arise plans, possibly practical, for remedying at the source the mis- 
fortunes of those in distress.””* Indeed, it is the actual presence of this 
dual response, which arises from putting ourselves in another’s 
place, that constitutes for Mead the philosophical basis of social 
service: ‘In any case it must be in our reactions against evils, and 
with its victims, with whom we sympathize, that the ethics of chari- 
ty must lie.”* We have here laid in the very nature of man, even in 
the unpromising shadow of his antipathetic responses, a promise of 
sociality greater than exists at any given time and place; for, to feel 
for others is to thrust away from them the menacing evil and to with- 
draw them to a safer position. 


III 


With this psychological foundation laid, we are prepared to ad- 
vance to sociological and political considerations. We should march 
inevitably to utopia, it appears, if there were not one insuperable 
obstacle in the way. I have commented elsewhere’ upon the psy- 


t Ibid., p. 140. Italics are mine. 
2 American Journal of Sociology, XXXVII (1931), 375. 
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chological obstacle that arises, according to Mead, from the fact 
that the very emotions upon which we depend for advance are them- 
selves divisive. Though this is not the inhibition upon which I here 
focus attention, it may prove to be the secret source of our halting 
advance. The obstacle here seems to be that there is not adequate 
motivation to furnish the necessary sinews for indispensably needed 
relief. The natural emotions are dismissed by Mead in this connec- 
tion not because they are in themselves divisive but because they 
turn out badly. “The bare impulse to help is on the same level with 
that of the dogs that licked the sores on Lazarus’ body.’* Not only 
so, but it may pass from canine tenderness to feline indirection: 
“The kindly impulses that lead us to help those in distress... . 
may breed beggars.’ 

We may condemn such impulsive action [continues Mead], but the con- 

demnation is based upon the fact that a sense of values, with the consequent 
possibility of reasoned choice, did not play its proper part in the action... . 
organized charity has arisen to bring reason into their exercise. Bringing reason 
into charity consists, on the one hand, in definitely tracing out the consequences 
of impulsive giving, and, on the other hand, of so marking out the distress and 
misery of the community that constructive remedial work may take the place 
of haphazard giving.’ 
But the obstacle now appears in full force: Where are we to get the 
means for organized charity to do the necessary work which social 
sentiments envisage in times of adversity? The answer to this ques- 
tion will thrust us as far beyond social service as social service is 
beyond Christian charity. It will project us bodily beyond both onto 
the plane of justice. 

It is high time that we make definitely clear the boundary line 
between the charity-service motif and the justice motif. The one 
leaves off and the other begins precisely where what is privately 
acknowledged becomes publicly enforceable. When conscience is 
threatened with either sentimentalism or complacency, taxation 
comes to the rescue; and there arises a public impersonal conscience 
to displace the ineffective private one. Mead combines into a single 
statement a fine appreciation and a splendid illustration of this 
metamorphosis: 


t Faris et al., op. cit., p. 140. 2 Tbid., p. 134. 3 Ibid. 
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When a man feels not simply an impulse to assist another in distress, but also 
an obligation, he always implies a social order in which this distress would make 
a claim upon the community that could be morally enforced, as, for example, in 
a community where employees in industry are insured, the distresses incident to 
old age, sickness, and unemployment must be relieved.t 


Before canvassing the further practical significance of this derivation 
of justice, it is well to indicate again that Mead sees in the evolution 
of charity into social service and social service into some form of 
commonwealth a logical development for which he uses the notion 
of “implication.”’ Though he uses the term “inevitable’’ to describe 
the implication, we are not, I think, to understand anything like a 
Marxian dialectics that plunges willy-nilly to some certain goal. 
Rather, Mead means that if a man is both humane and consistent 
he will, if he thinks at all, be forced to the conclusion, though not, 
alas, to the action, which the analysis indicates. If Mead errs here, 
it is in the direction of now and then forgetting this distinction and 
making logical implication play, in a pinch, the part of a social force. 

To return, then, to the process of implication itself. It is certainly 
morally reassuring to believe, with Mead, that the same impulse 
which leads us to give at all will lead us to regulate our giving so as 
to make it effective, once we discover that generosity breeds im- 
pecuniousness. This implication, however, itself is conditioned by 
one crucial fact; and that is that we are more interested in the re- 
ceiver than in the giver. It is to counteract the age-old suspicion 
that this is basically not so that Mead has elaborated his social 
psychology. Whatever weakness attaches to his social psychology 
will show itself here as invalidating the first stage of that implication 
whereby Mead proceeds from impulse to justice. It is commendable 
caution to put alongside the fact that this transition has here and 
there taken place, the memory that there were centuries when chari- 
ty was more prized for self-salvation than for social relief and the 
recognition that social service is still in some communities hardly 
more than an artificial island scientifically fabricated, as it were, in 
an ocean of primitive impulsiveness. But the manner in which, and 
the extent to which, social service is implied by elemental tenderness, 
mark also the implication of justice by social service. For, when 


1 [bid., p. 138. 
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generous impulses enlist our aid in behalf of a sufferer, and scientific 
inspection reveals that he can be relieved in such manner as perma- 
nently to be helped, and this without eventual sacrifice to ourselves, 
then justice appears to us just as much the indicated step beyond 
service as cautious service was beyond reckless impulsiveness. But 
to say that each stage is implied by the other assumes a growth in 
both thoughtfulness and benevolence which the earlier stage does not 
appear wholly to explain. There is, as in emergent evolution theories, 
a surplus unexplained but gratefully acknowledged. This interstitial 
contingency resolved only by individual audacity at individual risk 
renders all progress (Mead’s “implication”) purely hypothetical. 
Moreover, the growth that causes one to acknowledge as inevitable a 
next step in thought frequently fails to activate an advance in con- 
duct. It is this latter observation upon which I wish now to dwell. 
Thought can admit as inevitable a next step which for action is 
impossible, because the conditions which render logically inevitable 
a next step may be so different from the conditions that actually con- 
front conduct as to leave the one out of the question while making 
the other appear necessary. And yet these conditions may operate 
so subconsciously as to permit one consciously to argue that because 
the thought follows, the action must match it. Mead himself fur- 
nishes a clear illustration of both the fact and its violation when, in a 
brilliant article on internationalism, he proceeds from the true ob- 
servation that we can no longer think our international relations in 
terms of war (since war is in very essence their invalidation) to the 
contrary-to-fact conclusion that “‘we can no longer depend upon war 
for the fusion of disparate and opposing elements in the nation.” 
Now is not so to conclude clearly to substitute an ideal for a fact? 
We can and do still depend upon just that—taking the chance, of 
course, that we may one day destroy ourselves as well as our enemies. 
We ought not, but we do. The very impotence of ideals breeds in 
the most sensitive natures an urgency peculiarly likely to claim as 
effected what, alas, is only yet desired. Ideals do not have the po- 
tency to heave themselves by fiat into full-bodied being. Nowhere 
does our imagination run more riot than with reference to benevo- 
lence. We start our mental activity, observation of children proves, 


* International Journal of Ethics, XX XIX (1929), 400. 
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not easily able to distinguish the ideal and the actual; we find the 
ideal more to our liking; and all our lives we are likely to slip the cog 
of actuality in pursuit of uncriticized eidola. That Mead draws hope 
for the march of events from his delineation of the course of logic 
seems clear. Nor is this wholly to be deprecated; but it is certainly 
to be watched to the extent of emphasizing the fact that implication 
is a term in logic rather than a fact in nature. There is a logic of 
events, and it may differ sadly from any known logic of thought. 
This caution, however, should not inhibit, rather: it should en- 
courage, the getting of our thoughts clear, even when conduct does 
not follow the clarification. He who will not do the minimum when 
estopped from the maximum is not likely to achieve the maximum 
when the opportunity arises. The least we can do is to understand. 
The latter, Mead believed to be a great step, perhaps he believed it 
too great a step, in the direction of social amelioration. 

Even if Mead’s generous mind did sometimes over-play ideals, he 
has himself indicated clearly the limitation that actuality puts upon 
generosity. His illustration takes the form of showing how a benevo- 
lence which might be actual on one level—a level, too, which is im- 
plied by a lower level—is impossible upon that lower level itself. 
The principle of progression upon which he relies is, he says, ‘“‘an 
implication that can become explicit only when the social structure 
and the ideas behind it make it possible.’’* In the present order of 
society, Mead goés on to observe, “those who have advantages can- 
not share them with the rest of the community. This could only be 
possible in a community more highly organized, otherwise bred and 
trained.” But turning to a radical thought of self-sacrifice which 
has found lodgment in every generous mind, Mead declares, ‘“To 
sell all we have and give to the poor would not change this situa- 
tion.”? Indeed, “so far as this community is concerned, we can 
morally enjoy what from one standpoint is an exploitation of those 
whose submerged life has given us economic and spiritual wealth 
which our peculiar situations have enabled us to inherit.” While we 
enjoy our differential privileges, however, “we feel,” he concludes, 
“the adventitious nature of our advantages, and still more do we 
feel that the intelligence which makes society possible carries within 


1 Faris et al., p. 142. 2 Tbid., p. 145. 
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itself the demand for further development in order that the implica- 
tions of life may be realized.””* 


IV 


We have now before us the two sides of Mead’s philosophy of 
philanthropy: on the one side, we are obligated to relieve suffering 
and underprivilege inside a social system which normally per- 
petuates gross injustices and in doing so makes impossible an effec- 
tive discharge of the generosity which we feel; on the other side, we 
are obligated to work for a social order in which full justice would 
supplant service as service is supplanting charity. We may now final- 
ly summarize the distinctions involved in these contrasts. Charity 
remains purely voluntary, justifies itself in terms of satisfaction to 
the giver, and hopes for the best consequences in the receiver.? Social 
service resembles charity in that it cannot be exacted of us, but 
transcends charity by regulation of the generous impulse in terms 
of consequences, and finally justifies itself not in terms of personal 
feeling but of social good. Justice removes the last trace of charity 
by exacting what is required for the needs of others. The common 
nerve that nourishes all these forms of generosity is the elemental 
impulse to put ourselves in the place of others and react for their 
sake rather than for our own. Indeed, Mead’s social psychology 
means by postulating a common matrix for all minds so completely 
at bottom to obliterate the very distinction between meuwm and teum 
that it will seem anomalous wherever it thereafter occurs. 

Even if not wholly successful in this attempt, he does give new 
vigor to the attempt to render rational the sentiment of benevolence. 
What is more, he parades a principle of progression which challenges 
continuous growth on the part of our generous natures. The sap is 
always elemental impulse, but the trunk proliferates into profes- 
sional and economic and political and religious branches. Impulse 
liberated and enlarged through understanding the consequences of 
impulse—this is the key principle. Charity stands face to face with 


t [bid., p. 145. 

2 Cf. one of Mead’s examples: ‘‘The author of a mediaeval treatise on charity con- 
sidering the lepers as a field for good works contemplated the possibility of their dis- 
appearance with the ejaculation ‘which may God forbid’”? (American Journal of 
Sociology, XXIII [1918], 596). 
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need, and justifies itself in terms of the good feeling to the giver 
that accompanies the gift. But there are consequences of all gestures, 
whether recked or not. To discover these consequences, to prize 
them as indications for further diagnosis, and to be generous for the 
sake of the foreseen good effects upon others is to practice or support 
social service. Understanding transports us from the level of the 
generous dog before the sores of Lazarus to the level of the critical 
intelligence at work today in organized charity. But a further rec- 
ognition of consequences will mark a more advanced stage in the 
evolution of altruism. Social service has, as a result of its success, the 
perpetuation of a social order to which the most generous mind can 
never give its thoroughgoing approval. How discrepant indeed our 
social order is from the highly desirable may be seen, not only in the 
fact that charity is necessary, but in the further fact that the neces- 
sary is impossible of performance upon a voluntary basis. The need 
for social service visibly outruns the effective general will to render 
it. When that which we feel we ought to, but do not voluntarily, 
give can be effectively demanded of us by another because of his 
needs, social service will have given way to more effective organiza- 
tion supporting ameliorative programs by taxation. 

This seems to imply political organization and, indeed, to make 
the state the final goal of ethical aspiration. While Mead apparently 
never shared the American mania for the political principle of brittle 
individualism or the common phobia of his environment against 
socialism,’ he was more interested in bases for reform and methods 
of procedure than in programs. If business privately undercook 
through its own organization—d la the Swope proposal at the mo- 
ment in the public eye—to do in America what governments in 
Europe ordinarily do, Mead’s principle would be illustrated, so far 
forth. The qualification is added because, though such regional 
agreements would supplant the ineffective voluntary with the en- 
forceable, yet they would not remedy another weakness in our social 
structure. Legislation by any group that is not ubiquitous leaves 
somebody exposed to the consequences of the legislation itself; for, to 
right wrong is not infrequently to wrong somebody. else. Now, the 


t “Socialism, in one form or another,’”’ he early saw and declared, “lies back of the 
thought directing and inspiring reform” (ibid., V [1899], 367). 
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only group that is completely ubiquitous, even though it be not in 
the same sense omnicompetent, is the political. Indeed, the attempt 
to deal with the unforeseen evil consequences of impulsive charity 
which led to scientific social service and Mead’s attempt to deal 
constructively with the farthest and therefore generally unforeseen 
consequences of social service, isolates for inspection the very prin- 
ciple upon which John Dewey, in The Public and Its Problems, at- 
tempts to found the state. All actions have consequences. The con- 
sequences foreseen by interested parties will be good if the parties be 
intelligent. But not all persons are equally intelligent; and even if 
they were, they are not on the lookout for all consequences to the 
end of time but only for those that are relevant to the purpose em- 
bodied in specific conduct. The state, Dewey plausibly argues, arose 
and exists precisely to acknowledge and to administer these indirect 
consequences of conduct which otherwise, in being nobody’s busi- 
ness, impair everybody’s business. On such a theory—and enough 
has been said to show that Mead shares the general point of view"— 
political action would be the logical result and state regulation of 
common affairs the normal goal of our ameliorative interest. Mead’s 
preoccupation is so much centered, however, upon the common 
affairs that he always sees the political process as itself highly so- 
cialized, which of course it not always is in practice. As external, it 
can get nowhere; as internalized, it is no longer merely political. 


We must recognize [as Mead astutely remarks] that the most concrete and 
most fully realized society is not that which is presented in institutions as such, 
but that which is found in the interplay of social habits and customs, in the 
readjustments of personal interests that have come into conflict and which 
take place outside of court, in the change of social attitude that is not dependent 
upon au act of legislature.? y 


The director of organized relief is so strategically placed in an in- 
dustrial society that she must become a social engineer to guarantee 


* Mead was not, it may be remarked, very hopeful of our ability so ‘“‘to forecast any 
future condition that depends upon the evolution of society as to be able to govern our 
conduct by such a forecast.” He more modestly contents himself in such cases with ‘‘a 
method and a control in application, not an ideal to work toward” (zbid., p. 369). 

2 “Natural Rights and the Theory of the Political Institution,” Journal of Philoso- 
phy, XII (1915) 152. This entire article should be required reading for every serious 
student of the social sciences. 
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her efforts larger eventuation than her job requires her to acknowl- 
edge. If she sinks herself in the job, content to perpetuate the society 
she relieves, she loses her soul to a society that is not worthy of the 
sacrifice. Unless she sees as among the consequences of her work a 
human order more just than any yet achieved, she denies a better 
through slavish devotion to a good. To serve with efficiency and high 
morale a present good without losing contact—yea because of con- 
tact—with a better-growing-toward-a-best—this is for her *o be- 
come a priestess whose mind redeems her service from the taint of 
sacrifice. She serves, willy-nilly, larger ends than are set before her. 
The only possible guarantee—and it is not enough, for there is no 
adequate guarantee of the ideal save its actualization—that these 
larger ends will also be better ends is for her to become wise in the 
ways of science, scenting causal connections and clairvoyant of re- 
mote consequences of action. If she sets out from a democratic back- 
ground, she may wisely remember that democracy early emphasized 
three goals—equality and fraternity, as well as liberty. If through 
an overweening devotion to liberty our industrial civilization has so 
overemphasized the voluntary element as to deprive millions of men 
of the efficacy even of the will to work, it is acting in the true spirit 
of democracy to correct that error by a new emphasis upon equality 
of opportunity. If she sets out from a religious background, she may 
truly remember the democratic fratemity motif was meant to im- 
plement, more fully than religion had beet: able to do, the ideal of 
human brotherhood. God works in secular ways man’s blunders to 
transform. If she be liberal, she may well draw her secret morale 
from a vision of a socialistic commonwealth. If she be radical, she 
may foresee, as implied in the philosophy of her work, a classless 
society arising magically on earth through the turmoil of a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. 

The point I wish here to emphasize is not the details of the case 
but the general fact that the wise social worker will see as the goal 
of her service some general social reconstruction. This, following 
Mead, we have seen to be implied, not only by the nisus toward en- 
largement on the part of the generous impulse, but by the impossi- 
bility of adequately meeting the minimum needs of men where and 
when the resources from which to meet them cannot be demanded 
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of those who have them. A purely voluntaristic humanitarianism is 
a travesty when adversity becomes chronic, as it does when society 
is fully industrialized. It throws an undue burden upon the most 
sensitive; it rewards the relatively insensitive; and it permits far too 
many men, women, and children to live their lives below the level of 
their minimum needs. When men come to feel of privileges hitherto 
voluntarily granted to them that they are theirs by right, then peace- 
ably or violently they will have their rights. And when what one 
feels himself obligated to give, another feels himself privileged to 
demand, social or political organization has strengthened free will, 
and the principle of justice—whether actual justice follows or not— 
supplants the principle of service. Dewey’s account of the origin and 
function of the state converges with Mead’s account of the upward 
implication of impulsive kindness to indicate organized justice effec- 
tively administered as the goal of moral striving. ‘It is this feel,” 
says Mead, “for a social structure which is implicit in what is present 
that haunts the generous nature, and carries a sense of obligation 
which transcends any claim that his actual social order fastens upon 
him. It is an ideal world that lays the claim upon him, but it is an 
ideal world which grows out of this world and its undeniable impli- 


cations.’ 
T. V. SmitH 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


t Faris et al., op. cil., p. 145. 














A YEAR’S EXPENDITURES OF TEN 
RAILROAD LABORERS 


ing wage rates seems to be breaking down, it is important 

to realize as clearly as possible what wage cuts will mean to 
the low-paid workers. Among the groups whose wages have been re- 
duced are the workers on the railways. Hence new interest attaches 
to any information concerning the kind of living that could be se- 
cured on their wages before reductions were made. As it happens, 
the U.S. Children’s Bureau made a study of one group of railroad 
laborers, of the maintenance of way department, in the year 1928-29 
before the beginning of the depression. The individual accounts pre- 
sented in the following pages are taken by permission from the forth- 
coming report of the Children’s Bureau. 

The complete report covers the incomes, expenditures, and gen- 
eral living conditions of 550 families with 1,674 children in which 
the head of the family worked on the railroad tracks. Four hundred 
and seventy-three of the men were section laborers, 77 were section 
foremen. The Children’s Bureau has already made public prelim- 
inary findings, which tell a story in dry matter-of-fact figures of low 
earnings, supplemented in ways that are for the most part socially 
harmful, and incomes still falling below accepted standards, a story, 
for all but a handful, of inadequate food, poor clothing, insanitary 
housing.’ Findings not yet made public show equal deprivation with 
regard to the intangibles which make life more than a mere living. 

The figures however have meaning only to those who have experi- 
ence or imagination which enables them to translate figures into pic- 
tures. The Bureau report when it is published will contain a mass of 
descriptive material, from which these accounts have been selected. 
In general, they tell their own story, but some explanation of terms 
is called for and they may perhaps have more meaning if they are 
prefaced by a few words about the group of section workers. 


‘ T THIS time when the early depression policy of maintain- 


* See ‘News Release of U.S. Department of Labor,” Children’s Bureau, April 29, 
1931, published in U.S. Daily. 
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The total group of section laborers numbered something over 
200,000 in 1928 and formed the largest single occupational group on 
the railroads. The foremen, also included in this study, numbered 
just under 40,000. They are scattered all over the country wherever 
the tracks run, for their’s is the task of keeping the roadbed in re- 
pair.’ This is a job which must be well done if the railroads are to 
maintain their efficiency and passengers are to travel in safety, but 
it is one which involves no complicated technique and calls for 
strength rather than dexterity. Hence it is classed as unskilled labor 
and commands wages at the lower end of the wage pyramid. In 
April, 1928, the figures of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
showed average hourly earnings of 35.4 cents for the laborers, and in- 
formation furnished by the union while the study was in progress 
showed that the rates ran from 14 to 43 cents an hour on different 
railroads. 

For the workers as a whole the employment figures show marked 
irregularity. There is in the first place a seasonal variation, with the 
numbers large in summer, down in winter. In 1928 the fluctuation 
was so great that the average for the three months of lowest em- 
ployment was only 71 per cent of the average for the three highest 
months. There were, that is, 169,000 men who might possibly have 
worked twelve months, there were 61,000 who could not have worked 
more than nine months, and 34,000 whose working year on the 
tracks could not have been more than six months. But it is not only 
seasonal unemployment from which the workers suffer. It is workers 
in this group possibly more than in any other who are let off when 
business is bad. A chart of the numbers employed month by month 
registers each up and down of the business cycle, and the present 
depression sticks out like a sore thumb. In October of 1929 the 
numbers employed were very near the highest figure for October 
since 1920; in November they were lower than in any previous No- 
vember in the period, and month after month, up to the present, 
register new low records for that month. In terms of the years’ 
figures the average dropped from 207,174 in 1928 to 179,691 in 1930. 


t The section workers should not be confused with the extra-gang men who lay new 
tracks and put in improvements. The latter are floating, migratory workers; the sec- 
tion men are part of the permanent working force of the railroads. 
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In addition, there is unemployment within employment. In Novem- 
ber, 1928, for example, the hours worked fell short of full time by an 
average of two days, one hour for every worker on the pay-roll. As 
this does not fall with even incidence it means that some workers 
classed as employed receive appreciably less than full-time earnings. 

The accounts that follow are estimates of the year’s income and 
expenditures worked out by a trained investigator of the Children’s 
Bureau on the basis of information secured from the housewife, her 
husband, and sometimes older children. 

A very few words will suffice to explain the accounts. First, it 
should Le noted that income includes the total amount received by 
any of the family group, and that an allowance is made for the value 
of any home products used or income in kind, such as free rent or 
free fuel. These values are only approximations, but, as can be seen 
from the accounts, the income in kind was frequently an appreciable 
addition to the family income and could neither be ignored nor dis- 
missed with a mere notation that it existed. The budget figures 
which follow the incomes are estimates of the ordinary requirements 
of a family of the same size and composition, according to the sched- 
ule of the Chicago Standard Budget as modified for independent 
wage-earners, and adjusted for price differences and different cli- 
matic conditions of the different localities. The grades, A, B, or C, 
which often follow the food, clothing, and housing items are grades 
given on the basis of goods used as distinguished from expenditures. 
“‘A” means apparently up to the standard described by the Budget, 
“B” means below that standard but within sight of it, “C’’ means 
far below the Budget standard. The grades are undoubtedly too 
high, because the families studied were on the whole so poor that 
every effort was made to understate rather than overstate their 
poverty, and thus in all doubtful cases the family was graded up 
rather than down. 

The families selected are arranged in reverse order of their pov- 
erty, with the families first whose income was up to or above their 
budget. It may occasion some surprise that so many of the families 
are native Americans. The proportion is larger than the proportion 
among the 550 families studied, largely because the estimates se- 
cured without the aid of an interpreter were usually more clear-cut 
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and circumstantial. There are, however, many native Americans 
working on the tracks, surprising as it may seem to those in cities 
who think of all unskilled labor falling to foreigners. Possibly, too, 
the families represented are somewhat above the average in the in- 
telligence and skill with which they manage their incomes, as the 
accounts presented were from the people who knew best what had 
been done with their money. This again means that the picture 
of insufficiency is painted in too cheerful colors. 


Family 212.—A Scandinavian family living in Minneapolis consists of 
the father, aged sixty-two, the mother, aged fifty-nine, a girl of twelve, 
and for 8 months of the year a widowed daughter with her young son. 








INCOME: 
Father’s earnings—foreman..................00eeeeeeee $1,560 
Earnings of adult Gauphnter =... 65.6. c.c0c cece esis en caaieew e's 
TUDES LOVEE MLRDINE 55 oo 66 ora ca. are Ses AIOE Re EA GIONS BOR aro $2,160 
Income in kind, garden products and fuel............... 60 
NASP OHA AMIRI Sh sous. = 20s5 SS HE eels. 615 6 SRL Sow ove ates: Ses Ate $2,220 
ey Of BY 2 OY bes DLSyi by 0. 0 Ag 2 a 1,434 
SURPLUS OVER BUDGE . sio.os viectee ewan sda ena see aoe 786 


Actually, however, the daughter did not turn in her earnings to 
the family fund. For five months she turned in nothing, for three 
months she paid $25 per month for room and board. Treating her as 
a boarder, the family’s income and budget are as follows: 





HUH CTOOERIGUS 5 ccs scjore hic P ORR ES a eroere VNR ai Oe $1,560 

PAYTEHBSOMMGRUPULED. 6. 5id05 5s once ker eeneseeeenwe 75 

LIOUGY CASI DNCOWUIE e505 eo tases 6 ieihie aged piagniere este eS aS $1,635 

Grand total—value, including income in kind.............. , 1,605 
BUDGET (including food only for daughter and grandson).. 1,300 
SONU MRM SEULNe  o ooo wre aravee uno: clos SE olaelee donnie esl eae Gtn 395 
EXPENDITURES: 

POON os oy sn deere Wine voters eumnalvins SMR wane Mumia $ 572 


This is 39 cents per man per day, and is thus above the 
budget estimate for Wisconsin. The diet however was 


graded B 

Clothing—below budget allowance...................24. 107 
MME See es Re AN eisee She ono oe ROA SEES $20 
ii D7 5 Capel an Aen er ateD eNO ne Manna tenn erate 43 
CEAMEGIEWEIVE 5. close ee yaa ba ease ee da iarnes 44 


The clothing grade was A—largely because of gifts. 

The visitor’s notes are as follows: “Father’s overcoat is 
twelve years old; his raincoat was a gift ‘years ago.’ His 
Sunday hat is seven years old, his caps are those which be- 
come too shabby for his married son. Much of his cloth- 
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ing this year belonged to a son-in-law who recently died. 
He won his overalls at union raffles. His personal appear- 
ance shows great cleanliness and neatness. His suits al- 
though old are kept cleaned and pressed so that they are 
suitable for church. His shoes last because he repairs 
them himself three or four times a year. 

““Mother does not wear out many shoes since her rheuma- 
tism keeps her at home. She wears out her husband’s old 
winter underwear at home. Much of her clothing is worn 
clothing of her grown daughters, or consists of gifts from 
the children. 

“The girl’s clothing is very pretty and suitable judging 
from what family showed visitor, and what she wore at 
interview. The older sister at home made her five dresses 
last spring, from scraps picked up at sales. Much of her 
underwear is silk and rayon, gifts from relatives and 
friends. All family present a good appearance.” 

ROUBINI encore ides ca olen ice ae ee ne Mh al arta 
Own home, clear—taxes, $98; repair, $49 (family did all 
work of repair) 

A six-room house, with all modern conveniences, bath, 
sink, gas, electricity—Grade A 


PUGH ANG ONO re <2 x00. 5.5. 8s cis o's ono wb oe cela ie pe ardesiwlnedts 
CORE — three (ONS. 3 os isan be deco dion Sonoita dew es $42 
Hauling and sawing railroad ties................. 36 
EVICEREIONE Viel o:¢ <5 soc 0:5. sis 0ereh win 8 Scere vid Saver w a Rie ale 27 
Gaara ae iran! er Suro clare Sherw er Oe Saree area e eee ete 12 


Furniture and household supplies.....................-. 


LO ECU G Tyce ea tts en a oer earns rine e $30 
SOWENG MIMCEIMG TODGIT... ... 0. cece csccesecs I 
ER ie i cieta corctaie. Sioa sol diore/ a/R siclovettnarala era wetnin ors 5 


House comfortable and attractively furnished 


CO EE OEE LETT rey ree eT eo eee 
Mother—major operation (no explanation of low 


CRD Oo Disha id este hse MacNee iota aN $36 
WECRH CIN ipod ci arec ae Mnvstaac deed las tba seen 27 
Girl—-dentall Works... cscs cc cci ew wescncucsecnccs ve 3 
Wrielasshied® 1teiS)< osve3)s0s vidieno snes cee sem culesewewineses 
Telephone (occupational expense for foreman) ..... $37 
“WAXES, NOE PIODEREY . «66 sce ecceewensccsece veces 7 
Garden C2PENSES ... ...5 6 ccc vec cee cetete ewe sees 8 
MUO RIES 455 olin o rs Gane tie SUS ed cra aie Qalely Cuma hans 


Insurance (has policy with union, premium included 
in dues) 
Savings (plans to save $500 per year—has ne pen- 


sion rights and must provide for old age)......... $400 
ORS si arse reiore Srecersiciala scares wevelore a) aietatearelains 18 
@liurely Gud CHALE: ... 5 cw. cece cen neesinceeues II 


Caplare to CHUPER «6 6 cc cc cee eccce dees encesseses 10 


147 


117 


36 


66 


§2 


538 
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Gifts, Chiefly at Claristmaas. ... once cceccnn cess 35 

UOCCET ETS 21 RU ie a ne eg er ee ere 15 
Newspapers, $13; magazine, $1; school inciden- 
tals, $1 

RCCROMERINID Sou ches ost diedre cin clue earn oer eee 20 
Movies—father weekly, girl monthly ...... $18 
School play—scout dues, etc.............. 2 


WRACOONINTCA TOR, 5.6.5 5:55 esis os o's ecw siete wieiersle 29 
DOL PRION 055s osioians iG waves Rees mois aoa eee $1,635 


The most striking item in these accounts is the $400 saved, a figure 
which is almost exactly that of their surplus over the budget estimate. 
As indicated above, the savings program is carefully planned, and is held 
to quite consistently in spite of the pressure exerted by the girl at home 
and her older brothers and sisters to spend on the scale at which their 
friends are spending. The parents would like to give the children what 
they want but feel that the most important thing is to lay by for the 
future so that they will not be a burden on the children. 

The parents plan to send the girl of twelve to normal school or 
college. All of the older children, of whom there are three, have had a 
good education. The oldest boy, now thirty-two, had a four-year dental 
course after he completed high school, and is now a practicing dentist; 
the other two both had two years at normal school after graduation from 
high school. 

The family gave some interesting glimpses of their past, which show 
that they have always been the thrifty, hard-working type they are at 
present. They reported that they have always saved every cent possible 
and made an extra penny in any way they could contrive. They had had 
a cow and sold milk; they kept chickens; they lived for years on farms to 
eke out the father’s earnings; they kept boarders. The two periods of 
greatest strain in the family affairs were caused by illness, once when the 
father had an operation which laid him up for two months, once when 
one of the children was sick for a whole winter and the family had hospital 
expenses of $4.00 a day in addition to the surgeon’s charges. Both times, 
however, they were able to meet the costs from their savings. 


Family 317.—The family, who live in Kentucky, consists of a young 
couple, both native-born, aged thirty-one and twenty-eight, respectively, 
and their two children, aged eight and four. The man has worked as a 
section hand off and on since 1919 and has worked at it steadily since 


1925. 
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INCOME: 


Daten CARMEN 60850 1s Sine am Salen de tae bse he wees $ 736 
Maintenance work (rate 333 cents per hour)...... $721 
Lost 102 days including Sundays and holidays. 
Lay off Christmas 10 days. Wife’s illness 6 days, 
own illness 7 days. Overtime (estimated) 20 hours 
at 50 cents, ro hours at 33% cents 
Other—substituted for wife while she was ill...... 15 


Mother’s earnings (11 months)................-.-ee eee 165 
Caretaker of railroad station $15 per month and rent and 
coal. Duties—keep waiting-room clean and heated, flag 
one morning and one evening train, be on hand when 
another evening train stops to discharge passengers 
Receipts from boarder (father’s nephew) 39 weeks at $5.25 205 
Receipts from live stock: profits on cow, $25.00; milk 








SENG GEO oot a 67 sien ue ni creneaere se aetiel ORO mG a aera 26 

DOU CASIEANCOINGS oie ond ecient nin au es Sow oe Ree wees $1,132 

Income in kind, fuel, rent, home products (estimated value) 225 

GRAND TON INE 66 525 ov bios ee lees oS aanewa wane ees $1,357 
BUDGET ESTMMWADE.. «50.050 ccc censeces vecctecnecdes $1,197 
SURPLUS OVER BSEIWATE « o0ccccivs cccvececvasees 160 
EXPENDITURES: 

ROO ret a oes Nias apes cal ofan Seu aaleng vi wdeave wei ean a reg sales $395 


This is 32 cents per man per day 
Also had milk, eggs, vegetables, including potatoes, 
raised by family—estimated value $110. Diet, Grade A 
Expenditure per pay period varied from $9.00 to $23.00, 
depending on persons present, cow, and garden yield 

COL GUT ae Pace re Le TR eR ee Pee 225 


Overcoat, $5.00; suit (second hand), $12.00; shoes 
(4), $16.00; hats, $8.00; overalls, $9.00; work 
gloves, $6.00; shirts, $9.00; underwear and socks, 
$8.75; miscellaneous, $2.00 

LEGO Ee er er at eC eT ee Pe oee 86 
Coat, $20.00; sweater, $5.00; house dresses, $5.00; 
other dresses, $18.00; shoes (4), $17.00; underwear 
and stockings, $13.00; hat, $5.00; miscellaneous, 
$3.00 

OM CR Re 5s cicc lose ciate sta ars Oren eae rain eats 63 
Both had coats, $15.00; caps, $6.00; 12 homemade 
dresses, $9.00; shoes, $18.00; stockings and under- 
wear, $11.00; rubbers, $4.00. Grade A 


RGR ort claks ool cet vnx ae tiarn ons nother nt. elmo wren amare ac Free 
Earned by mother—3 rooms, 1 sleeping room occupied by 
family of five including one adult relative. Have own 
toilet—outside privy; no sink—water supply is well, 
shared by three families. Grade C 
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I 55h Beetc wah casewtnae uke Waa oe 
Oil, $10.00; have coal and wood as part payment for 
mother’s services 

Furniture and household operation. ..................-. 
Furniture, sheets, mattress, chairs............... $ 31 
Household euppuies ...c.0.. 656 cece ce ces oesscescees II 
Help with housework. ................0cee eee 112 

Clothes to laundry, $63.00; help in the home, 
$49.00. Mother in poor health—had to have help 


Medical services (not itemized separately)............... 
Mother had stomach ulcer, and ovarian trouble, was in 
hospital 15 days, had 4 doctors 
Father had “stomach attacks,” doctor treated 4 times 

Expenses of garden and live stock...................... 
REO WCR ice co Ae ole oe Sotie.s BPMs wile ewe $57 
CHIGKENA—DOUBAE 6... isos s eve cee eso sees ees 4 
EE 0 PLN ak aac g aKa aaa aee wee 12 
REERUNURLED cee esas Avni ere: chosen ron tare nese Oo ea 4 


Payment on old debt (net). .............cccceceeeteees 
Actually paid $90.00; old doctor bill, part of it from past 
savings 
BIS IMAGING | 5 psa execesss «a leibieaessare Oe ain eee lode aie ee Eig es wie 
Insurance (face value, $2,200—every member in- 
ABER oe shred cave NI oven ts esl coeds ERTS $62 
KORPANIBAUIOIR CUES 56 oo, sr sjovasiewiorn guise Sas soins 23 
Father belongs to Odd Fellows and Masons. Paid 
Union dues 3 quarters, discontinued on account of 
expenses 

CNT IEE SBM SAE Se Rarer et ee ertr ener eat) vere hate 14 

ROS AA 98 kh tin pai Re Ny 13 
Schoo! supplies, $4.00; newspaper and magazines, 
$9.00 

LASC; 20:1 ee eR CERES etic ried ae aOR ane 2 
Father and child of eight—6 movies at $0.30 


IO Is Pa PVE BUOW E05 ya 50s baie tlc choosy SB ays Wola PLANS eel 


This is $21 in excess of their reported income in cash. Agent 
notes that family seemed certain of the items of the expendi- 
ture. Father had no record of earnings and might have 
underestimated by this amount, or cumulative errors in 
estimates of expenditures might account for excess 


Io 


154 


131 


77 


47 


114 





Family reports that for the last 2 years mother had not been well and 
these have been the hardest financially in their experience. Before her 
illness family tried to save $10 a month, but sometimes bought things for 
their home instead. Parents are ambitious for children; they try to dress 
little girl of eight as well as other children in the school and on the whole 
feel that they are respected in the community. Father says that the extra 
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they earn for taking care of the railroad station enables them to make out 
pretty well except in times of heavy expense caused by illness. He feels 
however that his earnings at maintenance work should be sufficient to 
support the family decently. 


Family 142.—A native American family in Minnesota consists of the 
father, aged twenty-eight, the mother aged twenty-nine, and one child, a 
boy of seven. 


INCOME: 
Father’s earnings on tracks...............0---e005- ‘saws G7I2 
Pay checks as follows: 
Total First Pay Second Pay 

December, 1927........ $ 15.60 $15.60 beeen 
January, 1928......... 14.15 7 Ss \- ee 
February, 1928........ 15.93 14.85 $ 1.08 
March, 1928.......... 23.50 18.13 5-46 
April, 1928... 5. 06 scc0 75.58 34.53 41.05 
May, 1028............: 107.28 44.06 63.22 
June, 1928.........5... 113.90 71.29 42.61 
July: 1628... . 0c es 82.35 46.59 35.76 
August, 1928.......... 56.39 11.57 44.82 
September, 1928....... 76.04 37.81 38.23 
October, 1928......... 82.53 41.09 41.44 


November, 1928....... 32.48 29.20 3.28 
OO Se eer $695.82 

This is less than his total earnings by $16.65. This 
amount was deducted by the company: $8.40 for insur- 
ance in the Benevolent Association of Railway Employees, 
and $8.25 as a hospital fee. 

During winter months he worked approximately five 
days per month; earnings were high in May and June be- 
cause he operated weed burner part of the time at $0.54} 





per hour. 
Other earnings of father—cutting logs, odd days......... 36 
BOMBER CUSIE SIE OTE 5.5.5). sieie. 3. ais iosxe gee eee Ke wo Hens Sees 748 
Income in kind, rent, fuel, garden products, (estimated 
Ls 55-5 28 none RAW EERE en eee a ht wees 255 
GIAMICIGT VINO os vk eo waive MER he meee ona $1,003 
BUDGET ESPMMAGE: . cise cis cove cecacccesccute ease 1,018 
PERRO oer oor on 'ate Aas ER nin va eR aw a Rene eR a eS Negligible 
EXPENDITURES: 
RMN eh tate oh aa ote aleve ie ah 6 el ow hos: oa 8 ay Rare ad wre ar tas 298 


Also had garden products and eggs with an estimated 
value over $100. Eggs abundant, 5 to 7 dozen per week. 
Potatoes (year’s supply), other vegetables in season. 
Food, Grade B 


Clothing (expenditure for all but mother below budget)... 161 
LEE 2 ae eee eee eer meer pre ee eee $56 
Hats, $3.00; sweater, $5.00; shoes (2), $7.50; 
overalls (3), $6.00; work gloves (20), $7.00; shirts 
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(2), $2.00; underwear (4), $11.50; extra pants, 
$3.75; rubber boots (2), $4.50; socks (10), $3.50; 
Work jumper, $2.00 (does not buy underwear 
every year) 

1 Cyn 921 aR er ene ene ori ree ee Reece tes inert 78 
Coat, $40.00 (had old one 12 years); house dresses 
(4), homemade, $4.00; other dresses (2), home- 
made, $5.00; shoes (2), $10.00; house slippers, 
$2.00; stockings (4), cotton, $1.60; (3) silk, $3.75; 
underwear (homemade), $5.25; hat, $3.00; rub- 
bers and galoshes, $3.50 

OV MOPORCVEDY faci Siowass Sate wee ater one 27 
Cap, $1.25; lumberjack, $2.00; shoes (2), $5.00; 
stockings (6), $2.00; underwear (2), $3.00; night 
clothes (homemade), $1.50; rubbers, $2.60; pants 
and overalls, $8.00; blouses (4), $2.00 


PRIN osc. eos aa tenn args eee SEND etn ain etal accel 
Relatives give rent, 2-room shack, no water on premises. 
Grade C. 

Bitte MPI RIAL 21.6% c50, 410 sss rsusinteone tents aeons lee seaes 
Right to cut stumpage and hauling of wood........ 30 
KGS os gy se Ee ae eae eae a 12 

Summer—1 gal. week for stove.......... $3.97 
1 gal. month for lamp......... 1.05 

Winter—s5 gals. month (7 months) for 

MANTIS ccs cp ee ied cor crmarpee wy os eee eoeet 7.35 

RANRUEANIS ce rte acres erro anic wa ioe eee Soe ee 
Sheets, six, homemade........... boenseecths OE: $ 2 
Dining-room table, secondhand................... 12 


Care of health (dentistry for mother)................... 
(GARAETENIIONGIS 64. Sisco este ca Se ees eee eae ego 


Chicken feed every 3 weeks.................0006- $34 
ROR avec ete rertet tee tenstaebosse otehexeie ewe lohstere eben ate aks ane II 
ERS AENTANTIOS 365 Jos fas icaves ore Ace steak aces eivk Ae Ne 
EIR MEATIOR fs ois gar stralsid noe w erenacnn gene ois $30 


Includes hospital fee and sickness and accident 
policy of father 

SOA 1 eae ec en Oa eee ese RA IR Ce aa 40 
This will be used during the lean months—had 
$125 July 1 from earnings since April. See income 


statement 

Upkeep of automobile—gas only................. 37 
Family has cheap car, three years old, bought 
secondhand 

NOMRRMRRRIN ce occ seeds ose eoesiaie ol eaeeceie tenes ie cis ees 7 


Mother and child attend regularly every two 
weeks, 25 cents to collection 





Free 
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INGRKOACIONN © 5)5'5..ha tts kee No. Seadoo ae meee are 36 
Whole family go to “movies” Saturday nights 

BOMEAUION co rais, codcaw cen vensva Ne Rie a ee I 
Supplies for child at school (15 cents per month) 

UHReCCOUNTEIHOE. oo... cece nes ccs cenenostecieeels 36 


Some for housekeeping supplies, should not be here 


LONG CNDERTIHMOS . See. iene RINE ot ee en ew $748 


Family reports this is least on which they could live. Hope father will 
be foreman soon, as he is now first man on gang. A foreman’s wage of 
$120 per month would enable them to live “decently.”’ First demands are 
better house and more food. 


Family 440.—This native American family in Pennsylvania consists of 
the father, mother, a boy aged eight, the son of the mother by a former 
marriage, and a baby a year old, son of the mother’s brother whose wife 
died in child-birth. His father clothes him and gives his sister occasional 
gifts as payment for taking care of him. The father of the family who has 
also been married before, has a son aged twelve who lives with his grand- 
father, but for whose clothing his father is responsible. 

Agent notes that “this is one of the most accurate schedules agent has 
taken. Family keep all their receipted bills in order. Father spent an 
entire evening before schedule was taken working out estimates of his 
expenses. Always plans expenditures in advance.” 








INCOME: 
Baten’ s: CARNWIOS 6g cin sok oso ow eee id ke Cas ewe es $1,017 
Forty cents per hour, May 9-July 15—2 holi- 
days, 2 days lost (est.), 1o Sundays........... $169.60 
Forty-two cents per hour, July :5—February 15 
—4 holidays, 3 days lost (est.), 31 Sundays.... 594.72 
Forty-three cents per hour, February 15—-May 
o—1 holiday, 2 days lost, 11 Sundays......... 237.36 
Overtime: 3 weeks (est.), 8 hours at time and a 
half on 42° cent rate... . 2... csc ec cce wees 15.12 
TOLAE GREOMEO TE CORE, ac sic ooo eran ob coke ee teweeees $1,017 
Income in kind, chickens and garden products (est.)...... 55 
GRO NOLD CUO. bso 5 oss vaca Ree re eee wow Me eR Oe $1,072 
BUDGET BSPIMAPE. «...0o.6 c6<c seen c bea desceeveaws 1,252 
DPE eNO re cin oe MAI A EDA Se HS Oe he ORE 180 
EXPENDITURES: 
LCCC. Lie OI nee ea ee era ea Eee eras eer eae 367 


This is 30 cents per man per day. Also had 86 dozen eggs 
during year and garden vegetables for three to four 
months. Diet, Grade B 
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Clothing (including clothing for boy twelve not living at 
MeemagE) 8) Sore bees tra ettans enon NU CTNENTT Gene SPOT RT ay 


Shoes (2). $8.50; overalls and work trousers, $4.50; 
work gloves, $1.50; shirts (3), $4.75; underwear (3), 
$3.46; rubber boots, $1.50; jumper, $1.50; socks, 


.99 
HVAISEED ar a ust ties saison ices cee ee 52 
Coat, $15.00; house dresses (1), $0.75; other dresses 
(2), $17.75; shoes (2), $8.50; stockings (5), $4.00; 
hat, (1), $2.40; underwear (6), $3.64 
Children (boy twelve, boy eight) ................. 71 
Coats (2), $13.50; sweater, $2.96; suits (2), $24; 
shoes (5), $11.00; stockings (10), $2.50; underwear 
(8), $3.06; galoshes (2), $4.78; extra pants and 
overalls, $3.85; blouses (6) $3.14; miscellaneous, $1. — 
Agent’s notes are as follows: “‘Father’s best coat, hat, 
shoes, and suit are left from his wedding. His gloves are 
badly worn but he can’t get a new pair until payday 
after this one. Mother’s coat was paid for out of their 
savings. Her best dresses are good looking. She washes 
them herself and is very careful of them. She has fallen 
arches and has a hard time finding built-up shoes at a low 
price. Her mother and brother gave her night-gowns. 
Last spring she bought a felt hat so that she could wear it 
for winter too. Child’s Sunday shoes have been half-soled 
twice and patched once. His winter underwear is very 
ragged. Mother had to wash and dry a pair of socks 
quickly so that he could dress up and go to an entertain- 
ment.” 


Eight-room house, only 2 rooms used, outside toilet, well; 
electricity, grade A. 
HEE GSUG ANA OEMEIN E555. fs: Sse prtooo at onio uote: oxals Tag etor soit she aw ohee 


DUE ORS CORRE PE LOO ie. 5 a 6: sich5i5- di. ors a oie ers were. vis oe Sion $30 
Pick up wood in nearby woods 
MEMBCUINCHS ne co. ovo eecsraigiaioig a isteus pie Re ated oe ater 13 


Furniture and household supplies.....................-. 
Bed, 2 pillows, a shoe-repairing kit, and 2 “‘scooters” 
(children’s) bought secondhand when neighbor 
MOWER eo rope ahem eee oor lons are totale paskooiautrelcie 
Monthly payments on furniture bought when married 120 
Soap, 59 cents per pay period.................44. 14 

Family has only 2 roller towels and 3 sheets; 1 
sheet hung in front of shelf where pans are kept. 
Haven’t been able to get cretonne yet. Furniture 
only enough for two rooms 

MATS GONE AI UE sree corecis asso, a5 75, oneneve Sioa ee veh orniegteravare and ovo 
WDOCtOT PUL PECOLA) ia. 55.5:5.6:0:5, 6 0:8: 0-,0. 300 ars eae ose see $22 

All had colds, one child had bronchial cough. 
Mother had ulcers in mouth 
Dentist for boy CIA a0 6.666 sees eens cee ese tis I 
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Child eight needs glasses; father has bridge work 
in mouth that is so loose it moves when he chews; 
mother does not feel well. Are hoping to get 
medical attention pay day after next 
Garden expenses: ~~ 
Chicken feed (based on record for 4 months)........... 19 
Taxes (school, county, and borough).................... 16 
SORT G RE Ce: ort tieg hitter dh teclea conchae soa 196 
Insurance-policies for all the family............... $92 
Other savings—$z2.00 month for railroad stock for 8 
MOMONS oreo Socreg aiclaiern a Cae Sy CeO Ne aT 16 
Upkeep of automobile....................0.0005- 
License, $11; gasoline, 8 gal. per pay day for 10 
months, $37.00; tire and tube bill, $11.00 (no esti- 
mate for oil) (father bought car in 1923 before he 
worked for railroad) 





ES ¢ aban xwade ied CAb pxsaerewe tanec exueen 6 
Tobacco 50 cents per pay day period............. 12 
Unaccounted for incidentals..................... II 

Ti OLAE CODCNUSUEG 6. 5 oo otro 'a Pave toe wie wickeiSiane See wee eee $1,053 


The excess over reported income ($36) was secured by drawing $27 
from previous savings, and by a gift of $9 from relatives. 

“Father does not know what to do. Every day he gets more and more 
disgusted. In this part of the country he can’t find another job and he has 
no money to go elsewhere.” 


Family 198.—An American family, living in Minnesota, consists of the 
parents, a daughter aged twenty, a son aged seventeen, and 6 children 
under sixteen, the eldest aged fifteen, the youngest three. The daughter 
aged twenty works as a stenographer in a lawyer’s office, but the boy 
seventeen is still in school, completing the high-school course. The fa- 
ther’s hobby is keeping accounts, as he says they couldn’t get along at all 
if he did not. Furthermore, according to his wife, he enjoys keeping the 
books. Unfortunately he had thrown his 1928 accounts away two weeks 
before the schedule was taken, but the agent reported that she thought 
the schedule was unusually accurate because he and his wife had discussed 
their expenditures thoroughly. 


INCOME: 
Father’s earnings 11 months as foreman at $120; $35 over- 


(One month lost from industrial accident, did not apply for 
compensation; had medical service from railroad.) 
Basnings of gitl twenty: . . 2.0... e< 0s ieee esiesescnens 527 
Earnings of boys, seventeen and fifteen................. 80 
(Dug potatoes and did odd jobs in summer.) 
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Accident benefit for father (see above).................. 
Dividends from stock in public utility corporation........ 


EXPENDITURES: 
RE: RS Ae See Reece a) STORE asia h a aree ee eae 


This is cost of 18 cents per man per day, but family also 
has liberal yield of potatoes and other vegetables from 
their garden, e.g., canned 40 quarts of tomatoes, 40 quarts 
of cucumbers, stored 7 bushels of potatoes, 5 gallons of 
sauerkraut, ‘‘a great many squash and pumpkins.” Diet, 
Grade B—little milk 


Clothing (not much more than one-half the budget allow- 
"CRU A rn st ret Ie non ME Se) See rp ae 


Hat (1), $3.50; shoes (2), $7.00; overalls (4), $6.00; 
work gloves (7), $3.70; shirts (3), $3.75; underwear 
(2), $2.00; night clothing (1), $1.25; socks (10), 
$3.05; rubber boots (1), $3.50 
TORI GR es Ona Rech Cou Sate ae tea Dees, Seta Ba Pgs: 36 
Coat, $20.00; shoes, $3.00; stockings, $1.00; under- 
wear (homemade), $1.00; hat, $3.00; galoshes, 
$4.00; silk stockings, $0.85; miscellaneous, $3.00 
Children (including boy seventeen, girl fifteen)...... 205 
Coat (1), $4.00; sweaters (3), $12.00; dresses 
(homemade), $9.00; suit (boy seventeen), $22.00; 
shoes (25), $72.00; stockings, $12.60; underwear, 
$9.00; galoshes (6), $6.85; extra pants, $36.00; 
overalls, $3.00; blouses and shirts, $18.50. Grade C —~ 
Agent notes as follows about the family clothing: Father 
has warm shirts and underwear but did not buy them 
schedule year. His extra pants are made out of some 
heavy cloth used in a process in paper manufacturing. 
A relative works there and sent him the cloth when it 
could not be used there any more. Mother makes pants: 
they are very warm. Mother wears eldest daughter’s old 
stockings around the house. Has warm underwear from 
last year. Makes other underwear and night clothes 
from flour sacks. Daughter bought her a pair of rayon 
bloomers. Mother has made and made over all her girls’ 
dresses. Mother takes a great deal of pains to make over 
clothes nicely. Two youngest children had pretty ging- 
ham dresses with embroidery, pleats, and bloomers. 


Six-room frame house, in need of paint, 1 acre of ground. 
Has electricity, no plumbing. Grade B 
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UGG eRe NE os. ware 5:s:s ireieceie! ctehaetersioieeoiieie ease eecues es 
Coal, 4 tons at $11.00. Had ties, a friend hauled them, 
father cut with a friend’s machine, gas cost $2.16; elec- 
tricity seven months at $2.10, five months at $1.75 

EURES so so swe site iuinetwes sina d SUR oes oe are sian 
Heater for parlor—total cost, $96.00; finished paying 
NOVA Sa SOC OO a 15 fh st lA daa ncaa io warren streets ees $60 
IRMMGGs 2 et Soh ewes apes card enkow ad esima eS aeN 5 

(No report on minor articles) — 
House clean, neat, comfortable. Linoleum in three rooms, 
carpet and braided rugs in front room; heavy leather 
chair, bright cover on old leather couch; family pictures; 
desk with papers neatly arranged 

Meclieal SEE VIGO 5-0-6 <ccs, soe cee teat Mrdee ks avaleges 


Child with running ear—doctor once $1.00......... $1 
Child with sore on face—doctor once $1.00........ I 
Diphtheria immunization (4 children)............. 3 
Dentist (mother and boy seventeen).............. 15 


Father also had medical attention when hurt, but —— 
railroad paid doctor. School reported one child 
underweight. Child’s ear still troubling 
Personal expenses of daughter aged twenty ............. 
Girl gives her mother and others clothing—makes no 
regular contribution to family 
OSB CIRO RIES te Seu Svea. Gare ene ern aia ttaces Haven, gee girs 
SHEANOE 8 core coats Oca 55 oe tt aetna ec Mare tien $71 
Father’s hospital fee, $17.40; group insurance for 
$1,500—$8.40; other life and accident, $37.60. 
Total on father, value $4,500 
Children (5) $7.00—$1,000 all told, carried seven 


months 
Savings—$5.00 per month to building and loan so- 
ciety... .. BR 2, LR eo Srawwees 60 
Have been doing this 4 years 
Upkeep of automonbile............00 0 ces cevscesecss 13 


This was total reported—but see unaccounted for 
item. It is an old car of make no longer on market 
and is used very little 

REGFEMGIONE 0. Foci fet whet rca aad wetter here courses 14 
Movies (boy seventeen, girl fifteen, go three times 
per month, others “occasionally’’) 

SL) ere Semen ern as er rere ee eer 
Mother “excused” from regular church contribu- 
tion because of large family 

PeMCHROE ie a hot iorrers ovis 0s own edo aig Beehs 19 
Fifty cents per month for paper and pencils for 
— children, 15 cents per month “‘tax’’ for eldest 

oy 
Newspaper 45 cents per month 

WACOM CORRE ooo aro 5 55.5: 5 ater wd ole wis Darwin ae 62 
Most of this probably belongs in “sundries” al- 
though some perhaps in household supplies = 


ID GUSE CLUTCH RRUME E65 6.5 exsist e058 ecw GOS SSNS a i REI 
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The father of this family has been a foreman for 16 years. They say 
they have for years been in much the same condition as they are now. 
They have had no bad luck and no prolonged sickness. They hoped to be 
able to save more but $460 is all they have saved in 16 years. 

It will be observed that recreation and also expenses about which the 
family has any choice are kept at minimum, as well as food, clothing, and 
housing. The smallness of the eldest daughter’s contribution to the family 
is approved by the family. She is young and pretty, and the family are 
proud of her. 


Family 311.—A native white family in Kentucky consists of the 
parents, 2 children, both girls, aged thirteen and eleven, and an un- 
married son living at home. For 2 months of the year a married daughter 
whose husband deserted her lived in the home with her five children. As 
there are only 3 rooms in the dwelling the crowding has been serious. It is 
made worse by the fact that a fourth room under the same roof, intended 
as part of the dwelling, is occupied bya married son, also a section laborer, 
and his family with 2 children. Although their housekeeping is independ- 
ent the families are much together. Agent reports that on her several 
visits “the house seemed a mass of children and one always crying.” The 
father said that sometimes he thinks he will “go straight up and never 
come down” with the noise and extra expense, but he couldn’t bear to 
refuse the children when they needed a home. 


INCOME: 
Father’s earnings (based on record of time and overtime).. $675 
INURE HIE SCR EAUBININS i555 2e5 5 los a tocar iets SMe RTC ier 243 


Washing 24 weeks at $6; 18 weeks at $3; 10 weeks at $4. 
Picking turkeys for market—-2 days for $5. Mother was 
ill as a child; it left her feet badly twisted so that she can- 
not wear shoes. She wears several pairs of stockings and 
makes a “shoe” of old rags. Her feet get very tired and 
sore, but she continues to take in washings, kneeling in a 
chair to do the work. Father is “ashamed”’ that his wife 
has to work 
Earnings of boy, eighteen, living at home................ 321 
Worked about 6 months of the year as a laborer, on rail- 
road and in grocery warehouse. He stopped school at age 
fourteen, when he was in the fifth grade. The county 
nurse made arrangements to have him excused because he 
acted so badly that none could manage him. He has had 
jobs from time to time, but has worked more steadily the 
summer of the study than at any previous time. Father 
speaks of him as a “bad boy” 
DOU ANCOMIOCANICUSIE S 6c.si5s 0.6 65.6 049 6s Hobs ewe ea ee ren $1,239 
Income in kind (fuel and rent, estimated value).......... 80 








ORT E011! 17 2 eR eee eT ae $1,319 
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BUDGET FOR FAMILY (without daughter and 5 children 
eae FATES ER GEG see 5 5 6 <a Gis er a, = eet en ee 


BUDGET (with allowance for dependents 2 months)....... 
RN ig hora ie'e Kaan ee eka ole oe ec 
Actually, however, son aged eighteen gave very little to 


family, $50 all told, and was dependent on family purse for - 


board and room only. Subtracting $270 from the income 
(the amount he kept for himself), and estimating the budget 
to allow for his board only, the result is: 
INCOME ‘(total valle) ¢ <5... cc ov cecccc owes cece cecccwele.s 
BUDGET (without dependent relatives) ............. baer tat 
EERO TB ren oh ciewMehact isthe iNet ea 6 ekigreecg: Raise 
BUDGET (with dependent relatives—2 months)........... 
UD IEEE LCL TEC to ee IRR rn eee ce renee etre 
EXPENDITURES: 
RCM rly aaa ia. woes a siss Siang holy aan Ma een eRe Oe 
This is 33 cents per man per day. Grade C 
Clothing—Grade C for whole family.................... 
ARHER eit coh Fo. Soe a ay Gece Seales sk keen a $34 
RORNEI orci o oe co Rape tlae cis oman Me amed 19 
Children (girls thirteen and eleven)............... 23 
Father’s overcoat not fit for Sunday. Gift of a relative 
secondhand. Worn only to work. Father bought a suit 
3 years ago for $24.50, took 2 years to pay forit. Father 
will not go to church in winter because he is ashamed 
of his clothes. Mother described herself as “quilting” 
his shirts and overalls, instead of patching them 
Mother’s coat was a gift from church, dresses from her 
daughters, all secondhand. Five new hats in 4 years. 
No shoes because crippled 
Child’s coat and hat were given by her married sister 
Rent (see above—housing, grade B).................04- 


AGE ACO NE force cictne oa ie We era ea Rea se we 
OAM OMONSS 6 5 8s chs een Sec es Rn ee tea ene enn $41 
Oil for lamps, 6 months 2 gals.; 6 months 1 gal. per 
PAs WOMIOC a. cers, 5 fishes w OH  ocataiv stewie ion ooh r, 


Also use railroad ties — 
Furniture and housekeeping items...................... 
Mattress and 2 blankets—(total cost $23.00) paid out $ 7 


Soap—7o cents per pay period................... 17 
OP CG Col 1) a ee oe ee eer en ree 
Girl thirteen—typhoid—doctor 3 times............ $ 6 
Son eighteen—“‘indigestion”—doctor once......... 2 
Married daughter—‘“flu’’—doctor 4 times Bis Ancrceekd 8 
MRCOIGIIO re occ iors ents SUse wea ae Usleceeeetintea ns I 
Mother and 2 children, dentist...... Te an eae 12 
WAGNEP—GIASSES sc... cS oe Sa oe bon doe Seah a we 6 


Family go to doctor as little as possible; children, pale, 
thin, underdeveloped 
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1,049 
1,342 
293 
1,442 
393 


631 
76 


Free 
48 


24 


35 
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SAGIMANIER Yi scna ver cakes Abie asic Saat ee 212 

PABA CEs hk ae ds portent cuca RANTS $87 
Carry insurance on older children who have left 
home as well as on all members at home-—several 
policies on father. Plan to give up some on older 
children before another winter 

MORNE Sogo cs Ge otcte & ois wisi a ieee Oued een 18 

OED a ee ee en ee eer aa 16 
Father would rather pay his union dues than eat; 
mother feels the same way about church 

Recreation—phonograph—(total cost $95) paid out. 38 
The phonograph was bought by son eighteen but 
father had to sign papers. Mother urged him to do 
it hoping it would have a “steadying influence” 

Education—school books $4.00; tablets, pencils, 


ESO es err nessrete aise eae et eae raka 9 
Tobacco—7o cents per Pay............eeeeeecees 17 
Unaccounted-for incidentals. .................... 27 


Total expenditures (exclusive of expenditure of son aged 

Ry ener eees Terie Pee rT ene eee $1,026 
This is $55.00 in excess of total money income. Family ran in 
debt to this amount; owe doctor, dentist, grocer, and clothing 
store. Also borrowed $10.00 from friends. Also have old debts, 
incurred before schedule year, bringing their total indebtedness 
to $160.00. Agent notes ‘‘have never been completely out of debt; 
always go in debt in winter and start in spring to pay it back.” 


Family 460.—A native white family living in a small Connecticut town 
consists of the parents and 7 children, the eldest aged eleven, the youngest, 
one year. The man’s father, who is foreman of the gang, is about to retire 
and his son expects to succeed him. They are well known and highly re- 
spected in the community. 

INCOME: 


Father’s earnings on the section........................ $1, 239 
Assistant foreman and trackwalker $23.52 per week; lost 
17 days in the winter at $3.92; overtime, $82.00 


Pather's other/earmings ... 2.5.5 sc ose essence saa eeaieeieseetiee 218 
Member of town police ($3.00 per arrest).......... $18 
REPAIT OL CATS AU RATALE. 6.5.5 csc cie ese eee ee 200 


(Works 4-5 hours “almost every night” in summer- 
time, sometimes all day on Sundays) 








LOVE ANCOIRE RIN GOSIS s:.546 6 or eda Silelse cae Sa OS ais ee ke $1,457 
Income in kind (fuel, estimated value).................. 25 
GP BTN ONG CONE 6.8 5 Poa g is hs SERS he RNS ae $1,482 
BUDGET BSTIMAGE, 6... 66 cece siesce tee es eagle esies 1,936 


DG TCE EERE OS SER AC ee ar ee Fe ary TS Pee 454 
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EXPENDITURES: 


Expenditure 30 cents per man per day, Grade A—mother 
wants children to get gold star at school for milk and 
fruit eaten. Also have occasional gifts of vegetables from 
neighbors’ gardens 
Clothing (just about one-half the budget allowance) ...... 
Father (above budget allowance by $24.00)........ $94 
Shoes (6), $27.00; work gloves (52), $13.00; over- 
alls and work pants, $19.00; stockings, $10.80; 
rubber boots, $6.95; underwear and night clothes, 
$7.00; shirts, $3.00; sweater, $4.50; hats, $3.50 © 
IMPOGHEE ri atin ts Le toe Tae a ee eae 21 
Dress, $7.88; shoes (1), $3.45; hat, $3.56; scarf, 
$1.95; night dresses and underwear, $3.00; stock- 
ings, 75 cents; also had some gifts 
CHMCECIS Oy ated 7s cree io otece erin Sno eae a Salas eee 80 
Lumber jacks (3), $10.50; shoes (22), $31.00; stock- 
ings, $6.40; underwear and night clothes, $12.00; 
rubbers (12), $7.93; overalls and pants, $9.00; 
blouses, $1.00; miscellaneous, $2.00. Grade B — 
Sister-in-law gave father his best overcoat, the other is 
one which belonged to a brother who died. His raincoat 
really belongs to his father. His suit is 3 years old. 
Mother’s best dress this year was the first dress she had 
ever had ready-made. Her house dresses are very simple 
and pretty. She makes most of the clothing from rem- 
nants bought at bargain sales for which she watches. She 
made her two little felt hats from 29-cent strips of felt. 
Children change their underwear twice a week. There are 
half a dozen paternal and maternal relatives who bring 
bags of partly worn clothing outgrown by their own chil- 
dren, or family could not manage 


$10.00 per month for 4-room house, own toilet (outside 
privy), sink in house, gas. Mother’s chief longing is for a 
better house. Grade B 

UMAR ONG fe ace cece oes viele oct aeeesae ue seca 
Coak—3 tonsianthracite.... ....... 02. tke ensees- $45 
Also use railroad ties—father saws them with gas 

engine belonging to his father 

Gas! $9575 Per MONE es. 5c<- cco ccctaiccsossccoeeees 45 


Furniture and household operation....................- 
One dozen sheets and pillow cases—sheets, $15.00, pillow 
cases, $7.00. Clothes to wet wash, $1.00 per week for 18 
weeks. This is first time mother has not done her own 
washing. One day this winter her husband came home 
and found her hardly able to straighten up after a day at 
washboard. He threatened to throw both her and wash- 
board out of window if she ever did it again 


936 


195 


I20 


go 


40 
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NN iis dices ee huuWbedckiskeuedee seni ae 17 
Medicines for minor ailments. ................... $3 
Visit to doctor after birth of last child............ 3 
Mother—dental work................000ceeeeees sr 
IPErSOnAlitAK [PONEART) 64.6 66-6<6 soos sSiece eee ae ties Gare ee 2 
RURAMESI MSIE ESS wo 55 Si gare fv soca cs yeep eav aT Ghana EOE e aie hase bee aoe 97 





No insurance or savings, no organization dues (moth- 
er wishes they could manage insurance, at least on 




















father) ( 
ING sia icixteanc ery Hid euh ewe ckeeeeee eee $15 f 
Newspapers at 29 cents per week. School furnishes ° 
all supplies needed 
RE UEGIa es sche ose sc nugisie nc tees ieee Mee eonecservie Mie II 
Personal expenses (father, tobacco 45 cents per week) 23 yi 
(Mother cuts hair for whole family) F 
Funeral flowers for friend....................0005 3 k 
ULV TCCSTTA Co (2) Aga ils eye a ane er 45 : 
NINE PX DONNIE 552.3 3556 oot eidce Nis Crtce naa ere SieisenauleeCone eee $1,497 3 
The $40 more than cash income reported is accounted for by a [ 
gift of $40 in cash from relatives. Most of the relatives are better 3 
off financially than this family. 3 
i 
Family 444.—This family of Austrian Slavs live in a little town of [ 
Pennsylvania. There are 8 children, the eldest fifteen, still in school, the y 
2 youngest (twins) aged two. 
INCOME: ' 
AGH CRBIEALDIN OS. 9025/00 9s nein eaten nied Oo ewe $1,034 
Worked May g-July 15 at 40 cents per hour. Missed 
1 day, 2 holidays, 17 Sundays..................2- $173 
July 15-Feb. 15 at 42 cents. Three days lost, 4 
NGUGAVS: /37 SUNGAYSS «+5. 0.5..0o- dace. coeaths Goes tayere b's 
Feb. 15-May 9—43 cents hours. One holiday, 11 
SEEDS Ee cerns Semte ener utero Ue erie 244 
Overtime (estimated) ....... 6 0.60.555 cvaee ve aeasnces 22 i 
Earnings of boy aged fifteen. .... 0.0... ccscecsencecess 10 
Three days for farmer (12 hours a day)......... $3.00 5 
PAGKIR A ICIIICS 55. icissscetecocacesc a cis minsiarensne seis aero 1.50 ' 
Washing windows for school................... 5.00 ; 
oe ' 
Earnings of girl aged twelve. ...............cecceeeeees 5 
(Picked berries [time not given]) 
Receipts from boarder 12 months at $32.00.............. 384 
SU ENC 02) RE aie ee a er et Ra ere II 
MOUUGSTEGCORUDIS ses aia tetsia + seo ee sie Sie Os Ge GLEE $1,444 
Income in kind (have garden, cow, chickens), estimated 
ney it SA ae Tidy nary eee eae Mc tbe arya eee ae 200 . 
GONE COOL 6 5 oo 5 onssdioin love woke SREY EG COIs eee ee $1,644 


a in pn 


Cae ee 
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EXPENDITURES OF TEN RAILROAD LABORERS 


RUG e BN fk Od oo tales rie ara wed be to Saree eo ew eee 2,340 
NNO DAD sh asco rey 0 en BR 0 SAG ROD a Sle hk a EO 696 
EXPENDITURES: 

LOOT ea Stee ee EAC OCR EEC ET Ce $906 


This is 22 cents per man per day. Also have eggs, milk, 
and vegetables (estimated value $200). Grade A 
Clothing (far below budget, not over one-third) .......... 188 

Father (just above the budget allowance)......... $75 
Hats (2), $5.50; shoes (3), $12.00; overalls (6), 
$10.50; jumpers (6), $9.00; work gloves (12), $9.00; 
shirts (6), $10.60; underwear (5), $6.00; rubber 
boots, $4.50; socks, $1.80; miscellaneous, $6.00 

WEG 85 oo crea catie cinerea ncarsn oe eee rele ea . 10 
Shoes (1), $2.85; hat, $2.95; 4 house dresses, $1.80; 
1 other dress, $1.60; 3 pairs stockings, 70 cents (all 
dresses homemade) 

Children (boys fifteen, ten, eight, six, four, two; girls 

CWELVEROWE) Hoo ee es ee-e tes etree ean reues 103 


(Largest items are 24 pairs shoes, $44.50; 51 pairs 

stockings, $10.80. Grade C) 
Father’s coat bought in 1920, his suit in 1916. 
Mother’s coats 3 and 6 years old. Mother makes all her 
own underwear from fleur sacks. None of children has 
really warm clothes. Mother buys cloth for her own and 
girl’s dresses in remnant sale. Girl’s new dress is an 
orange rayon trimmed with lavender voile, lace, and gold 
buttons—total cost 85 cents. Boy, aged ten, has new suit 
for first communion. Eldest boy’s suit is much too tight 
for him. Each child has only one suit of real underwear. 
They wear things that mother has made when that is in 
the wash 
Girl has a clean dress every day for sck.ool. Three young- 
est children are dressed in nondescript little dresses made 
out of old cloth. Mother makes all the shirts. She makes 
over clothes for boys aged eight and six especially. Day 
of interview the eight-year-old had a shirt made of several 
of father’s old ones. Because of fading, different parts of 
the shirt were different shades of blue. Only two eldest 
children wear summer underwear. Three boys had on 
badly patched pants. Mother said that the hardest part of 
keeping the family was dressing the children well enough 
to go to school. Mother crocheted sweater for girl of twelve 
out of old yarn. The boarder gives her his old clothes to 
make over 

WOUSINOQ So o:5loieio sic tiara oes else ate ae ane Seen wae lee es 89 

Own house—7-room, unpainted frame house, has sink in 
house, toilet on premises, electricity, crowded (7 rooms, 4 
sleeping rooms, 11 persons). Grade B 
Payments: $25.00 interest, $62.00 taxes (not all properly 
chargeable to property, include head- and personal prop- 
erty taxes but family could not separate items) 
Wall paper for kitchen $2.0o—family put it on 
Roof leaks but they can’t fix it now 
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APU RPeD FeRAM RDA ara cet vc cle racesrake vavaytoher aretase totale ecorare orsiare 
Coal—7 “loads” approximately 3,000 lbs. at $7.00.. $49 
Electricity—6 months at $2.00; 6 months at $1.50... 21 


Kerosene—1 gal. per month for night light......... 2 
Furniture and housekeeping items...................... 
Rag rugs (cost of weaving—own rags)............ $ 6 
IARC SH) oe = 5 sete ie toa oe Pee diene cles See aioke es 10 
PMD a sce cinis ce othe reese ee terete Seca are 12 


Medical services......... abso aha A NT GO Ra Re Per neg cepa A 


Mother—sore throat—visit to doctor............. $ 2 
Father—“‘flu”—visit to doctor and medicine....... 3 
Child aged six—vaccination.................00. I 
Children aged fifteen and twelve—dental work..... 17 
Child aged twelve—glasses..................005. 12 


Feed for cow and chickens................cccceeeeeeeee 
Chicken feed—too Ibs. “‘scratch feed” per month at 


GEG sere savin: so seas so omernehinenC eae eee COA 36 
Cow—100 lbs. feed per month at $2.50........... 29 
Pasture rent $2.50 per month for 6 months........ 15 
ITA —— DNOAUIR cosa) sch caste reasraie a sosiara al aevsittaln Rls Svats: otter 5 
Rent of field from which mother cut grassforhay.. 5 
SUMMA TES ois ogee So avaras Gavi viasaerabarieiavere sonore ereelecaa eee seares 
MSU INR 68 os tos 2 chara shoes sneer RS oie ork oe $04 


Father has $1,500 life, mother $1,000, children each 
$350. Father’s and mother’s policies also pay sick- 
ness and accident benefit 

Investment—8 payments at $5.00 for stock in rail- 

1 OE ieee nage Seer cn rl pate a ae ce 40 
Father says he does not know whether purchase of 
stock is compulsory. He was willing to buy it be- 
cause he made something on it last time. He plans 
to sell this as soon as he owns it clear and can get 
more than $50.00 for it (this was before the stock 
market crash in 1929) 

OI sa cies eles SH ov state bitscusonsis uteoeorert oc orasel 17 
Regular contributions of $1.00 per month; special 
collections $5.00. Family very much interested in 
church, always have local Easter festival at their 
house 

aE Coy c210) 0) 11 ee ee 2i 
Once for mother to go to doctor, about 20 times to 
take family to church 

Tobacco—1o cents worth every other pay day..... 18 


ROMBOOG INE OR  5:554cc:0 sess ston aint ee iret es eis 69 
(This probably went for incidentals—possibly 
something for recreation, although town offers 
little) — 

DIOHIS CA DOMIUNDDE oa 5 6:5) 5 oiso vilerss giv pias) onic aia wo. sik este 
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This is $275 in excess of the reported income, accounted for by 
debts incurred as follows: 


GIO RR eee ce cee ck shaccectncweaeueneedeney ueuuae $83 
CROMER MMMM) S0s ic sth ck als cc do eeyeednbersescceees 50 
Interest on mortgage............. 20. cece cece eens 25 
Bill at clothing store... ...........cccseccsccccess 
Borrowed from boarder for insurance payments—small 
AMOUNIS AE S UMS c 6:0. 5 os oc cviee coe wes ccecesseens 60 
Borrowed from relatives (used to buy clothing)...... 50 


Mother explained that family went into debt more this year than 
others because food and clothing cost more as the children grew older. 


Family 452.—A Czecho-Slovakian family with 6 children between the 
ages of eleven and one live in a small town in Pennsylvania. 
INCOME: 


NON oo kin dan cds ie undue wen niche ck enemas $1,038 
48 days at 4o cents per hour..................... $154 
255 days at 41 cents per hour.................... 836 


Missed 7 holidays, 3 work days (headaches) 
Overtime—5 twelve-hour nights for snow (time and 








DANDY ol ois eu kaon os Pade Ae Noe Hwee ee nee 37 
Three calls for setting rails—3 hours (time and a 
EO seta os era cece aa Hore aS i ae se ears II 
Earnings of child aged eleven....................0 ee eee 3 
(Picked wild berries and sold them) 
LE OUGL CICOMREI ETE COSI 5.5.0.4: s: 10: 4 vio 9c0'u. <cibisie wisining dy a cese ewes $1,042 
Income in kind (fuel, garden products, chickens) estimated 
ME ie otra ae Hier ean ara oats hae OS rare ala ood ra archer Oe ae ele S Sea 60 
GONE HOIE. bos. oo BR Raw Ree wre Oe $1,102 
CBU Ge ot 5 go aak aratst ch Wale bi oeoke were Seon ou Nicloaheaea es 1,716 
DOSER ee Se ee eet eC eee? 614 
EXPENDITURES: 
OOM ie bees siases ereis dann’ ae Oe awa tia ea waar $677 


This is 24 cents per man per day, and family have had in 
addition some eggs and a few vegetables. Diet, Grade C 


Clothing (about one-half budget allowance).............. 152 
SRE A AE PEAS i TS ee teeny $55 
TRGRROE by alae orivccest nie he arti orwrs ete ee ea wee eamlunemars 19 
Children-—Grade C.. ...0.6..2.0ssccccccnvevraccecece 78 


Father hasn’t a Sunday overcoat. Bought his suit some 
years earlier when working in Connecticut. Hasn’t been 
able to buy summer shirts and underwear yet and has now 
only one work shirt. Every year mother’s mother gives 
her clothes. She is working and has no one to support so 
she can do this. Schedule year she sent mother cloth for 
2 housedresses, 20 yards dress goods for children, 20 yards 
petticoat cloth, 20 yards jersey from which mother made 
underwear. Only 1 child wears warm underwear, 2 eldest 
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won’t. Their coats are light and they wear cotton dresses 
all winter. Girl 11 wanted some silk stockings so mother 
got her a pair for $1.50 which she tore the first Sunday she 
wore them. Children seemed ragged and dirty to agent 


Seven months at $5.00; 5 months at $6.00 (after elec- 
tricity installed); 3-room house, 1 sleeping room, outside 
privy toilet, no sink—electricity installed during year of 
study. Housing, Grade C 


s TELL Yc | ET 1) a ee 
Three “loads” (about 13 tons) coal at $6.00...... $18.00 
Wood—3 loads railroad ties, hauling........... 2.25 
Electricity—s5 months at $1.25................ 6.25 
Kerosene—7 months 2 gals, per pay........... 5.60 





PIGUBCKCCIINPILCING 5. 6.les 65.65 Aso c's-Ooee db d.2 PESO SOOO 
Soap—r5 cents per week 

10 Poa HoT ae 7 1c aa er 
Child aged four had face cut by an accident—3 
MATES EOI OGEOR So «5 Scr5 5,50; S iw sie sere aerated evel gheue ote $6 
Mother, girl eleven, girl four, to dentist........... 3 


Personal taxes (father $14.00, mother $6.00)............. 
Chicken feed ($3.00 sack per month).................... 
Wall paper for house (5 rolls at 20 cents, mother put it on) 
CRSHRIMANED 5 2.5.5.0: eras sores a seate Gis wires eee aia ieee elas 
Insurance—on father only—value $1,650 but in- 


cludes sickness and accident benefit.............. $53 
Other sa ving $2.00 per month for 8 months for rail- 
MIRNA NSU SS aa osc ng? she acaii aio pe avg a epertenve ae eters ois 16 


Father could not afford $5.00 payments but felt he 
must take the stock 
AG ARES shoe ct ca aca a cet er cae sce ote vake cake serene Neotel ous ers 18 
Father gives $1.00 every month; family put in 25° 
cents every Sunday they attend (24 Sundays) 
Transportation to church in other community...... 30 
Go by train, fares 16 cents adults, 8 cents children, 
return by automobile, no train available, 75 cents 
for family. Went 24 times (estimate) during year 
HREOMEAMON ores Sisk ccs caressa ie eae Ae eee s I 
The only expenditure family could remember was 
30 cents for 3 children in school to go to high-school 
operetta, and 55 cents for father and 3 children to 
go once to movies in nearest city 


Tobacco—3 packages at 25 cents per week......... 39 
Hair cuts—girl eleven every 6 weeks at 35 cents; 
father every month at 35 cents.................. 7 


TIGA EOI Ss a2s ising 6.00id 6 Ses ia em Rae ees 


65 


32 


20 
36 
20 
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This is $122 greater than the reported income. Of this $40 is 
accounted for by incurrence of debt, $20 at the “store,” $20 borrowed 
from man’s father, and the rest or $82 was drawn from savings made 
in past. 

The family lived for a time in Connecticut where father worked in a 
paper mill at 45 cents per hour, and mother worked in a factory. When 
they returned to Pennsylvania and the tracks in 1927—a year before the 
schedule year—they had $300. The last of that was used to meet the ex- 
penses of the year. 

It will be observed that the standards and the expenditure for all the 
physical necessities are very low and that there is little or nothing as 
compensation in other respects. 

Both parents are uneducated and can neither read nor write. The fa- 
ther speaks English but his wife does not. It is apparent that she has 
little understanding of the care of children according to modern methods. 
All the children, for example, even the baby aged seventeen months, are 
given coffee and very little milk. The children go to bed irregularly 
“when tired”; the seventeen-month infant still nursing is fed whenever 
she calls for it. The day the schedule was taken the mother had decided 
to wean the child; in spite of the fact that it was her sixth child she had 
very little idea of how to go about it beyond refusing to take the child 
when she demanded it. The suggestion of substitution or gradual break- 
ing off was quite new to her. She was evidently doing the best she knew 
how, for she held firmly to her purpose and endured the screams of the 
child. 

Although there was relatively little sickness reported during the year, 
and little was spent for medical care, the children, especially the two old- 
est ones look anything but well. The eldest, a girl of eleven, is described as 
“thin, hollow-chested, noticeably stooped.” The second, aged nine, is the 
one about whose health the family are really disturbed. She was reported 
underweight by the school doctor. She had a tonsillectomy in the year 
preceding the study and the doctor who performed the operation thought 
she would be better after that. She has not seemed better and gets thinner 
all the time. She is now “so thin, especially in the face, that she is really 
hideous. The skin is drawn tight over her cheek bones and she has deep 
creases around her mouth.”’ Her mother said she coughs a good deal and 
her sister added ‘‘even in summer.”’ Her parents are puzzled about her, 
and agent notes ‘“‘anyone without medical training could see that she is in 
a terrible condition.” 
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Family 505.—This Mexican family living in a Colorado camp consists 
of the parents and five children, the youngest aged three, the eldest eleven. 
Three of the children are of school age but there is no school available and 
only the eldest has ever been to school. He went “almost a year” when 
they lived in Kansas. 

INCOME: 
EPR Si CANINES 336.556 d5- aah ne acquis gioowest ale ae seloetoets sae blanne $741 
Lost time—52 Sundays, 6 holidays, 3 days sick, 12 days 
(24 half-days) getting pay. Overtime 14 hours (wreck) at 
time and a half 
No other income in cash 





Income in kind (rent and fuel) estimated value........... 120 

CPU ENA VOU or 585 Gas Scan eR dies aE RG Re $861 
ORG DD C101. GS SRR eR aS Core PI e-em oe ret 1,480 
LTE OCC DE SRE ee Eee ee eae ae ee oe eee reer grate 619 
EXPENDITURES: 

LS ES ee eer eee yee eee 432 


This is 15 cents per man per day. Use no fresh milk, very 

little fruit or vegetables, e.g., have lettuce or cabbage a 

few times a year as a great treat. Diet, Grade C 

Clothing—a little more than one-half the budget allowance 205 

MCRET  ocd ec. s sx che areieteresr ere nro ne seaterersreete tien Sieve $ 43 
Articles bought include chiefly work clothes, over- 
alls, gloves, shoes, socks, two shirts (homemade), 
underwear, 1 hat ($2.00) 

PISANI aoe aos sais ais eres go Sie eee acareiore ar atersusiaketaeteeoa 2 
One pair shoes, $1.95; 4 pairs stockings, $1.00; 
flour sacks made into underclothing 

Childe R—AGFACO IB. 5. 0.s.0 is occ erss swreewwe sews 159 
Overalls (for three oldest boys), $57.60; blouses, 
$18.00; shoes, $35.00; stockings, $22.00; lumber 
jacks (for three oldest boys), $7.50; underwear, 
$17.00 (youngest have homemade); dresses, - 
$1.20; baby dresses, $1.00 

Father’s overcoat was bought in 1923. Father has had six 

pairs of overalls and two jackets in schedule year. Father 

says he usually buys mother one good pair of stockings at 

$1.00, but hasn’t been able to this year. Father says every 

two months he buys the three older children two pairs of 

overalls, two shirts, two suits underwear, and one pair of 

shoes apiece. Every pay day for about 8 months he buys 

two pairs stockings apiece for all children 

IRRMSI NE ass She Sy so ee Ss re Sa vu Mav ae eI RLM eels te aie Shes esbes Free 

Two rooms in a company house—no sanitary con- 

veniences. Water carried about one-half block. Share 

two toilets with four other families, one toilet for men, one 

for women. Housing, Grade C 

BUA ME AG. nso hs.s Soars sive wisi a a Siiess 5h log caved ain en SoS 6 

Wood (railroad ties) given by railroad 

Kerosene for lamps 25 cents each pay 











etc aes 
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Furniture and housekeeping expenses. .................. 38 
Blanket, $4.50; dishes, $1.00; rent of stove, $12.00; 
household incidentals (not itemized), $20.00 


SARC OIERNGHE OS oes oo ine nin ss vingirtde See evae Sete eaes 8 
Child aged four, ‘‘flu’’; doctor, $5.00; medicine, $3.00 

OAUFICHIES 5 oo oro iv a cere hoe CO Ne Hao e Wart d ewe awe se eaee 52 
ACNE viscs hc. garnce dnd ue Seen a eee eae eee $9 


Hospital fee 75 cents per month, provides medical 
care for father, no cash benefit. Has railroad group 
insurance—no premium—does not know amount 
CRORE eo ser cman iycnes cess poem meraiesieeenanys I 
Father goes occasionally, has to walk to town and 
mother doesn’t go : 


Father bought Spanish primer and in the evenings 
teaches boy eleven to read 





Phonograph records (3)............2eeeeeeeeeees 3 
Tobacco $1.50 per pay period..................4. 36 
Unaccounted for incidentals...................-. 2 

Ti OLA CG DOMENIC! oo: 0525: s owning: pains Hie Ha He RHO Ree e ee $741 


Their accounts balance. 


Ten accounts are obviously too few to warrant any generalizations 
about the way section workers live. They are even too few to illus- 
trate all the conditions that were found over and over again in the 
550 families visited. There are, however, certain situations shown 
here that were found so often that it is worth calling attention to 
them. 

Possibly as characteristic of the group as a whole as any feature 
of the accounts are the entries regarding clothing. The length of 
time coats and suits were worn even by the more prosperous, the 
gifts or more often hand-me-downs from relatives a little better off, 
the ingenuity in using scraps of material, especially flour sacks, the 
amount of making over and patching recorded in these ten state- 
ments are in no way exceptional; they could be found in almost any 
group of ten chosen at random. 

Another feature that is worthy of note is the limited amount 
spent for recreation and the attempt to save even when the income 
fell below most standards of what is required for current needs. 
Here, probably, these families are less representative of the whole 
group than in their clothing accounts. But they by no means stand 
alone, as one of the impressions that remains from the study of the 
550 families is the limited recreational life of many of the children 
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and the strength of the desire of most parents to provide for the 
future. 

Again attention should be called to the efforts to eke out an in- 
come in all ways possible. The man (family 460) who worked in a 
garage four or five hours “almost every night” in summer is excep- 
tional, but chiefly in his success in finding so much work. Many men 
supplemented their earnings on the tracks by other work but usually 
earned very little in this way. Other women with the particular 
handicaps of the mother in family 311 were not found, but women 
who supplemented their husbands’ earnings and worked to the limit 
of their strength to do so were found repeatedly. So too were chil- 
dren not regularly at work but earning small amounts by picking 
berries, digging potatoes, running errands, and the like. 

Finally, the ten statements given show something of the complica- 
tions that often make a meager income still more inadequate. Chil- 
dren who have left home and become self-supporting suffer vicissi- 
tudes and return to their parents as in family 212 or 311; occasion- 
ally a son turns out to be a black sheep and requires support and 
extra expenditures in an effort to keep him straight, as in family 311; 
the family doesn’t start the year square with the world but burdened 
by debts on which some payment must be made, as family 317 or 
311. The most common complication, however, that of illness in the 
family, is not illustrated by these accounts. But of the 550 families 
there were 62 who had an illness or series of illnesses which ran the 
year’s cost of medical service up to $100 or more. But whatever be 
the exact nature of the complication, in one respect its result is the 
same. It makes the statement of the family’s income in relation to 
an estimate of its ordinary requirements one which represents the 
family as better off than it really is. 

The significance of these complicating factors deserves emphasis. 
Their presence means that any attempt to draw a “‘poverty line” or 
to estimate the number of people forced by their incomes to live 
below a given level must understate the poverty which actually ex- 
ists. The presence of complications in the lives of the poor is all too 
well known to social workers, but it seems usually to be forgotten 
when the discussion turns on the adequacy of wages to support a 
family in health and decency. HELEN Russert Wricut 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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ENGLISH HEALTH INSURANCE AND 
THE POOR LAW 


THE HEALTH INSURANCE ACTS AND THE NUMBER 
OF PERSONS RELIEVED 


Wi iso Mr. Lloyd George and the Friendly Societies joined 


hands in 1911 to produce the national health insurance 

scheme there was already a considerable number of varied 
and unco-ordinated agencies that looked after the health of the poor. 
The poor law medical officers cared for the destitute; the education 
authorities supervised the school children; and the public health 
authorities ruled over all. Then there were free hospitals and dis- 
pensaries, mutual benefit associations, and medical clubs, and a 
great amount of free treatment was given through various private 
charitable agencies. There was little co-operation between these nu- 
merous agencies and the extent of their overlapping was practically 
unknown. 

The effect of the establishment of the new agency, health insur- 
ance, upon the old one, relief under the poor law, is clearly not an 
easy question to discuss. The situation is further complicated by 
the post-war depression, as well as by a peculiarity that is always 
inherent in statistics of illness. Each advance in medical science, 
especially each widening of the community health program, means 
more cases being recognized and treated, so that what appears to be 
statistics of increasing sickness may indicate increasing health. If 
this factor affected all branches of medical service equally, it would 
have no effect on this study; but as this is improbable, it must be 
kept in mind while examining the statistics. 

In order to see the present problem in its proper setting it may be 
helpful to review briefly the development of England’s program for 
aiding the sick poor. The Elizabethan poor law, which provided that 
“necessary relief” should be given to the “impotent,” made no spe- 
cific provision for medical relief. After some years such relief began 
to be given, however, and the Poor Law Commission of 1834 tacitly 
agreed to continuing the system of “parish doctors” which it found 
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in use almost everywhere. The 1834 reform of limiting relief to those 
actually destitute was not carried out rigorously with regard to the 
sick; for destitution was defined as inability to provide what was 
actually necessary for life, and the growth of medical knowledge 
speedily widened the group of those sick who were destitute in this 
sense. 

Such a policy conflicted sharply with that of decreasing the 
amount of pauperism, and as early as 1838 a Royal Commission 
recommended that the poor law authorities should take measures 
to prevent ill health and thus to relieve the rates. The early public 
health measures were all urged on the same basis, the Removal of 
Nuisances Act being passed in 1846 and the Public Health Act in 
1848. 

Up to 1865 indoor relief for sickness was given only in the work- 
house;’ and at that time, severe epidemics having concentrated 
public attention on the inadequacy of the workhouse care of the 
sick, the Poor Law Boards began to provide separate hospitals. 
The public health services were being extended, also, and some 
municipal hospitals were opened. In 1869 the Royal Sanitary Com- 
mission put forth a wide program for uniting all public health serv- 
ices under the poor law. This might have checked much of the 
overlapping that exists today, but the poor law officials saw in it 
too great an extension of outdoor relief and refused the suggestion. 
They, instead, between 1871 and 1885, vigorously attacked all out- 
door relief and encouraged the changing of workhouses into hos- 
pitals. 

After 1870 the poor law administration (the Local Government 
Board) was committed to two contradictory policies.? Realizing the 
large part that sickness played in the production of paupers it 
authorized continually larger and better equipped hospitals and in- 
firmaries and urged even persons not destitute to enter them. It 
prided itself on the fact that the poorer classes did not feel the “‘stig- 
ma of pauperism”’ when treated in poor law hospitals. On the other 
hand, it made a constant attempt to cut down the number of per- 


t It must be remembered that the English workhouse is a poorhouse and not a correc- 
tional institution. 

2 Sidney and Beatrice Webb, English Local Government: English Poor Law History 
(London and New York: Longmans, 1929), Part II, pp. 321-27. 
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sons receiving outdoor relief, and extended this policy even to the 
sick. 

A separate Public Health Service having no connection with the 
poor law was established in 1872. The overlapping of these two 
services was not so apparent at first, when the public health authori- 
ties were chiefly concerned with sanitation, but it increased rapidly 
as the knowledge of preventive medicine grew. Later the education 
authorities were given some powers for caring for the health of the 
school children, and this new service, also, was not co-ordinated 
with the others. 

Side by side with these governmental agencies for aiding the sick 
and for preventing sickness, there existed private agencies, which 
increased in number and kind. Voluntary hospitals established out- 
patient departments. Free dispensaries and medical missions gave 
treatment to all who applied. Physicians formed medical clubs to 
provide care at reduced rates, while the prospective patients banded 
together in Friendly Societies to insure themselves against the risk 
of sickness. Their chief and most profitable form of business was 
that of sickness insurance. By 1893 the fourteen main societies 
(which included about half the members of all societies) had over 
two million adult male members and were paying to them almost 
as many pounds a year in sickness benefits. Just how large an 
amount that was may be judged from the fact that the national 
health insurance system paid only £5,000,000 in sickness benefits to 
all its members in 1913.” 

Such was the situation when there began to be some talk of gov- 
ernmental insurance against sickness. Canon Blackley seems to have 
put forth the first scheme of this kind in 1878. By 1885 he had se- 
cured so much attention that a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed to consider the question of provident in- 
surance. The Friendly Societies objected vigorously on the ground 
that such a system would destroy the independence of the British 
workingman; and Canon Blackley, recognizing that their most valu- 
able business was that of sickness insurance, dropped that part of 
his scheme. - 


* With regard to the effectiveness of these various services in promoting public 
health, see The Break-up of the Poor Law: Being Part I of the Minority Report of the Poor 
Law Commission, 1905-1909, pp. 251-55. 
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Little more was heard of sickness insurance for another genera- 
tion. In 1908, when Mr. Lloyd George presented the old age pen- 
sion bill, he promised that the working classes should soon be pro- 
tected against the risks of sickness and unemployment as well, and 
in 1911 his National Insurance Act providing for compulsory, con- 
tributory insurance against both sickness and unemployment was 
passed. 

The health insurance part of the scheme was complicated from 
the beginning by the need of placating the Friendly Societies, which 
by this time had close to six million members. This was accom- 
plished by making them the chief machinery of administration. The 
result is a clumsy system with diverse scales of benefit—for profita- 
ble societies pay bonuses in addition to the regular benefits—and 
heavy administrative expenses. 

Since 1911 various amending acts have been passed. In 1915 and 
1917 discharged soldiers were given special benefits. In 1919 the 
insurance limit for non-manual workers was raised so that all per- 
sons with incomes of less than £250 a year were brought under the 
scheme. The scale of contributions was changed several times, the 
most recent one (1926) calling for 9 cents from the employer and 9 
cents from the employee (8 cents if a woman), while the state pays 
two-ninths of the cost of benefits and of administration. A Royal 
Commission in 1926 reviewed the workings of the system and made 
various suggestions for improvement. 

A statistical study of the changes produced by these laws is made 
difficult by the fact that the only information published with regard 
to health insurance is that showing the amount of money spent on 
the different types of benefit. There are no figures for the number 
of cases dealt with; and the changing scales of benefit and the varia- 
tions in the amount of benefit make even an analysis of the money 
spent difficult. Table I, showing these figures, is given therefore 
only to picture the extent of the scheme. 

Although these figures do not lend themselves readily to com- 
parison with those of poor relief, it is possible to make some esti- 


t A. W. Watson, in “National Health Insurance: a Statistical Study,” Journal of 
the Royal Statistical Society, 1927, p. 444, has made an interesting attempt to overcome 
some of the difficulties. 
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mate of the effect of health insurance upon the number of sick per- 
sons aided by the poor law by studying only the poor relief figures. 
Here we must work largely on the simplifying assumption that 
policy with regard to the relief of the sick did not change greatly in 
the period after health insurance came into being. Some indication, 
however, of the amount by which the policy, or the total amount of 
sickness, or the need for aid changed can be drawn from a series of 
figures dealing with uninsured classes. 

The regulations of the Ministry of Health require that each Board 
of Guardians shall provide outdoor and institutional medical relief 


TABLE I 


EXPENDITURE ON HEALTH INSURANCE BENEFITS 
IN ENGLAND FOR YEAR ENDING MARCH 30, 
1929, AND TOTAL 1912-28* 











Type of Benefit Total 1912-28 1929f 

All benefits........ £29, 234,000 £283,194 
Sickness benefit......... II,250,000 104,144 
Disablement benefit... .. 5,350,000 40,002 
Maternity benefit....... 1,442,000 19,989 
Medical benefit......... 8,760,000 102,520 
Sanatorium benefitt.....].............. 6,081 
Other benefits.......... 2,432,000 10,458 











* Compiled from Eleventh Annual Report of the Ministry of Health, 
1929-30 (Cmd. 3667), p. 266. 


_ +The figures for 1929 are approximate and subject to adjustment 
in subsequent reports. 


¢ Discontinued after 1924. 


for the destitute poor.* For outdoor relief each poor law union has 
its medical officer who attends and gives medicine to those poor 
who hold orders from their Board of Guardians. Institutional relief 
is largely given through workhouse infirmaries. 

A statistical study of the changes in the number of persons re- 
ceiving poor relief because of sickness is hampered somewhat by 
the change in classification that took place in 1912, and more by the 
fact that a complete count of the sick persons is not available. There 


t This situation has, of course, been changed by the Local Government Reform Act 
of 1929 which, coming into effect April 1, 1930, put the administration of the poor law 
into the hands of the county and county borough councils. See this Review, IV (1930), 
543-62, ‘“The New Poor Law Administration in Londen,” by J. C. Pringle. 
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are, however, several series’ that taken together include a large pro- 
portion of the sick and in which the change in classification made 
little difference. One of the complete series is that designated ‘‘out- 
door medical relief only.” This covers the group of persons who re- 
ceive medical attendance from the poor law medical officers and no 
other form of relief. Their numbers were first recorded in the 1893 
half-yearly report and, from that date until 1915, were subdivided 
into the groups, men, women, and children. During the war years 
no such figures were published, and after that time the classification 
of age and sex was abandoned. 

Another series is that of the number of sick persons who receive 
treatment in institutions.? These numbers are available only since 
1904, the earlier reports not distinguishing clearly between the vari- 
ous causes for indoor relief. 

The third series is perhaps not quite so reliable. From 1891 to 
1912 figures were given for the number of able-bodied men and 
women who received indoor relief because they were sick, and of 
able-bodied men who received outdoor relief for that reason. After 
1912, when the able-bodied classification was abandoned, there 
seem to be no figures with which to continue the indoor relief series. 
As to men receiving outdoor relief, the post-1912 figures distinguish 
those relieved for “their own sickness or accident’ and those re- 
lieved because of “bodily infirmity.” This approximates quite close- 
ly the old distinction between “able-bodied relieved because of sick- 
ness” aad “non-able-bodied,’’ and thus it has seemed possible to 
follow through one of the series started in 1891. This procedure 
seems to be further justified by the fact that the numbers for Janu- 
ary I, 1913 and 1914, the only pre-war years under the new classi- 
fication, are practically the same as those for 1912 and the years 
preceding it. 

t Throughout this paper the poor relief figures refer to the number in receipt of relief 
on the night of January 1, the only date, after 1915, for which detailed statistics are 
given. The series from which the figures given in this study were derived are to be 
found in the Parliamentary Papers under ‘‘Pauperism: Half-Yearly Statements” or, 
later, ‘‘Persons in Receipt of Poor Law Relief: England and Wales.” 

2 The earlier reports distinguished the following types of institutions in which the 
sick were cared for: “separate infirmaries, infirm wards of workhouses, district sick 
asylums, hospitals and convalescent homes for the sick.” A later classification was that 


of “separate institutions for persons suffering from disease of body” and “‘sick wards of 
other institutions.” 
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The fourth series suffers from the same possible defect as the third. 
It records the number of men who received outdoor relief because of 
the sickness of their dependents and, before 1912, included only 
able-bodied men. As in the case of the previous series, however, the 
change of classification in 1912 made little difference in the number 
in this group, and so again it has seemed justifiable to assume that 
the series is virtually the same before and after that date. As de- 
pendents are not included in the health insurance scheme, this 
series is useful as a check on the others. 

There are, then, data for January 1 as to the total number of sick 
relieved indoors, the total number receiving only medical relief out- 
doors, and the number of what were once called able-bodied men 
given outdoor relief because of their own sickness and because of the 
sickness of their dependents. We want first to examine the trend 
and fluctuations of these figures before health insurance legislation 
came into effect. 


The figures for indoor relief are plotted on Chart I. The series of 
the total number of persons receiving indoor relief because of sick- 
ness runs back only to 1904 and shows, up to 1912, a straight upward 
trend with very small fluctuations. But from 1891 te 1912 the num- 
ber of able-bodied men and women who received indoor relief be- 
cause of sickness is known. Between 1904 and 1912 these figures 
show much the same trend as do the total figures, so it is likely that 
they may serve as an index of the total in the years preceding 1904. 
With this new series added, the upward trend becomes even more 
remarkable. It was due, probably, both to the poor law policy that 
favored indoor relief and to the increase in medical knowledge. 

Then on Chart II are the curves for the three types of outdoor 
relief—that in which only medical relief was given, that of general 
outdoor relief given to men because of their own illness, and that 
given to them because of the illness of their dependents. As indoor 
relief for sickness increased, outdoor relief decreased slightly. There 
are no figures showing what happened in regard to the relief of sick- 
ness before 1891, but it is known that the total figures for all types 
of outdoor relief,t which had been dropping precipitately since 1849, 


t On January 1, 1849, 55 persons per 1,000 population were relieved outdoors, while 
during the nineties the number was about 18. 
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reached a level about 1890 from which they varied little until 1912. 

It seems probable then that outdoor relief for sickness had already 

by 1891 been pushed to about as low a level as was possible under 
CHART I 


InDooR RELIEF FOR SICKNESS* 


Total (per 100,000 Population) 


----- Able-bodied Men (per 100,000 Adult Males) 
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* For figures, see Table III. 


that determining combination of forces—the economic situation, the 
amount of sickness, and the poor law policy. 

As poor law policy probably dictated the straight upward trend 
in indoor relief, it is unlikely that it should account for the fluctua- 
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tions which Chart IT shows took place in outdoor relief. The remark- 
able degree to which the outdoor relief series fluctuate together 
seems to be an additional indication of some underlying common 


CHART II 


OvutTpoor RELIEF FOR SICKNESS* 
oone---- Men Relieved for Their Own Sickness (per 100,000 Adult Males) 
Men Relieved for Sickness of Dependents (per 100,000 Adult Males) 
Persons Granted Outdoor Medical Relief Only (per 100,000 Population) 
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* For figures, see Tables IV and V. 
cause, as is the fact that when the trend is removed from the indoor 
relief series they too show fluctuations which synchronize with those 
of out-relief. It seems reasonable that the underlying cause should 
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be variations in the amount of sickness plus variations in the eco- 
nomic capacity to pay for medical attendance. That the latter is an 
important factor is shown by the great drop in all types of poor 
relief during the war. Since this seemed logically to be the case, 
various attempts were made to find an index of sickness and of the 
business cycle which would correlate highly with these figures for 
poor relief. This was done in the hope that such a series would serve 
as an index of what variations in poor relief might be expected in the 
post-war years, assuming that policy remained the same. The at- 
tempt proved futile, perhaps because no reliable index for sickness 
was discovered." 

The charts show that before the Health Insurance Act was passed 
indoor relief for sickness was rising rapidly while outdoor relief 
fluctuated around a level attained about 1895. Is it reasonable to 
expect that health insurance should have had some effect on this 
situation? We may at least cite some of the predictions which were 
made at the time such legislation was contemplated. 

All through the latter half of the ninteenth century old age pen- 
sion schemes were urged as a means of relieving the local rates, and 
it was frequently prophesied that when such pensions were estab- 
lished the need for public poor relief would disappear.? In so far as 

t It may, however, be of interest to describe the attempt. In all cases the trend was 
removed before the correlation coefficient was calculated. Outdoor medical relief was 
used as the index of poor relief for sickness. As a very crude index of the varying health 
of the community the standardized death-rate for the preceding year was correlated 
with the poor relief figures for January 1. This yielded a coefficient of —.28, +.21, ob- 
viously far from significant. The influenza death-rate yielded no better result, nor did 
that for the various notifiable diseases (scarlet fever, diphtheria, and enteric fever), the 
only separate diseases reported over a long series of years. Then the amount of sickness 
benefit paid per member by the Friendly Societies was used as an index of sickness. 
This produced a coefficient of —.53, +.17, suggesting some slight relationship between 
the amount of benefits and the need for poor relief rather than any indication of the 
absolute amount of sickness. This series was rather unsatisfactory also because it re- 
corded the total amount of money spent in the preceding year in sickness benefits while 
the poor relief figures showed the sick poor on only one day. With the business cycle 
the correlation was nearly zero although the figures for unemployment showed in their 
general outline much the same shape as did those for poor relief for sickness. After these 
futile attempts the search for correlations was given up. 

2 See, for instance, Charles Booth, Poor Law Reform (1910), p. 25; F. H. Stead, How 
Old Age Pensions Began To Be, p. 60; Report of the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor, 
in Parliamentary Papers, XV (1895), 672. See also this Review, VI (1930), 262-81, 
“Some Old Age Pension Questions in England.” 
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schemes for the relief of sickness were joined to those for old age, 
the same predictions were made for health insurance. Most certainly 
the working classes were urged to join and the propertied classes 
to support the Friendly Societies because, among other reasons, of 
this supposed effect on the rates. During the agitation for health 
insurance it was asserted again and again that a half to a third of 
the cost of pauperism was due to direct dealing with sickness. The 
writers of the Majority Report of the 1909 Commission, for instance, 
made this statement and added, “It is probably little, if any, exag- 
geration to say that to the extent to which we can eliminate or dimin- 
ish sickness among the poor, we shall eliminate or diminish one half 
of the existing amount of pauperism.”* 

Lloyd George in introducing his bill showed the large number of 
lapses that poverty caused in private sickness insurance, thus rec- 
ognizing that the Friendly Societies could never care for the group 
that needed insurance most. After the bill was passed he wrote, in 
an introduction to a book on the subject, 

The National Insurance Act casts upon employers of labour the duty of 
enforcing its compulsory provisions for the insurance of those who are in their 
service, and of supplementing out of their own pockets the contributions pay- 
able by the insured workers themselves. For a return for this liability employers 
must look to a reduction in the Poor Rate, due to the transference to the Nation- 


al Insurance Fund of the greater part of the cost, due directly or indirectly to 
sickness, which now falls upon the Guardians.? 


It is the task of this paper to inquire to what extent these prophe- 
cies have been fulfilled. 


The Health Insurance Act came into force January 2, 1912, so 
there are figures for but two pre-war years on which to base an esti- 
mate of its effects, other conditions remaining the same—a most 
inadequate period, of course. There is little doubt, however, but 
that it did reduce to some extent the poor relief given for sickness. 
As compared with the 1912 figures, indoor relief, which had been 
mounting steadily for years, dropped 7 per cent in these two years, 
outdoor relief to men dropped 19 per cent, while outdoor medical 
relief dropped 14 per cent. In this last case, however, there had 


* Majority Report of the Poor Law Commission, 1905-1909, Part V, p. 373. 
2 Carr, Garnett, and Taylor, National Insurance (1912), p. I. 
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been a sharp increase in 1912, and 1914 still saw the figures as high 
as they had ever been in the past twenty years. On the other hand, 
there was a slight increase in the numbers given relief because of the 
illness of dependents. Since this series, in the pre-insurance years, 
fluctuated almost exactly with the other two outdoor relief series, 
this dissimilarity strengthens the conclusion that the decrease was 
due to health insurance. 

Even though the decrease was general, this is far from as marked 
a change as had been prophesied. A closer analysis of the figures 
suggests a cause. The greater part of the persons relieved because of 
sickness were not, even before the passage of the Act, those whom 
the Act proposed to insure. A large proportion of the sick must have 


TABLE II 


Non-ABLE-BopiED S1cK RELIEVED INDOORS, ON 
JANUARY 1, IN ENGLAND AND WALES 

















Year Nauiber Per Foonce aoe 
ROTO ois ioercasieceeewee 53,174 215 
CE ena eee race © 555388 221 
BG 6 vg so eas bose e's 57,074 229 
1. eR PTR e LOT a. 54,831 217 
TIA 6 as ise aie oi suse oiours 55,285 215 





been old people; the Act paid no benefits to persons over seventy. 
Many were women, a rather large proportion of whom would not be 
insured. And some were children under sixteen. Exact figures are 
not available, but it is possible to make an estimate of the influence 
of these facts. 

Take, for example, the indoor relief series, that in which the in- 
crease after the passage of the Act was the least marked. This series 
shows the total number of persons given indoor relief for sickness, 
but the exact age and sex distribution is not stated. From various 
parts of the annual reports, however, we can learn how many were 
children under sixteen, and, up to 1914, how many were able-bodied 
men and women. Subtract these from the total sick, and the num- 
ber of non-able-bodied adults shown in Table II is obtained. 

Not all the non-able-bodied, of course, were of pension age, but 
it seems probable that the majority of them were not insured. This 
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in itself is one reason why health insurance could not be expected 
in the first few years to reduce greatly poor relief for sickness. For 
only those were insured who were working, and there must have 
been many chronic invalids and disabled persons who could not 
qualify in this way. It was to be expected, then, that health insur- 


TABLE III 





Persons GIVEN InDOoR RELIEF BECAUSE OF SICKNESS,* ON JANUARY I, IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES, PER HUNDRED THOUSAND OF 
SPECIFIED POPULATION GROUP 
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* It is difficult to give an exact figure for the number of persons relieved indoors for sickness, because 
the annual reports do not distinguish clearly between that class and the one relieved because of bodily in- 
firmity. It is believed, however, that the above figures are fairly accurate. Before 1922 they were calculated 
by adding together the figures for persons relieved in the following types of institutions: “separate infirma- 
ries, infirm wards of workhouses, district sick asylums, and hospitals and convalescent homes for the sick.” 
Since that date a new type of classification is used, and we have added together the figures for the number of 
adults “suffering from sickness, accident, or bodily infirmity” in the “separate institutions for sick persons 
suffering from disease of body or mind,” in the “sick wards of Poor Law institutions” and in the “institu- 
tions provided wholly for the reecption of persons suffering from disease of body,” and to these we have 
added the number of children “suffering from sickness, accident, or bodily infirmity.”’ See, for instance, 
pages 9 and 12 of Persons in Receipt of Poor Law Relief, 1927. 


ance would only gradually relieve the poor law. If we grant that 
many of the non-able-bodied would not be insured, the number of 
able-bodied sick becomes a better index of the change produced by 
health insurance. As, however, many women were not insured, the 
number of able-bodied men shows the change even better. Table III 
gives these figures, which were plotted on Chart I. 
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Such an analysis of the figures shows that the class most likely 
to have been insured, the able-bodied men, had by 1914 decreased 
12 per cent as compared with 1912, while the number of able-bodied 
women had decreased 10 per cent. That this decrease was probably 
due to the Health Insurance Act is indicated by a further fact. 
Up to 1909 the number of able-bodied men receiving indoor relief 
for sickness had been increasing, as had those for other classes. 
After the passage of the Act the number of able-bodied men de- 
creased while the number of children and of the non-able-bodied 
continued to increase. The 12 per cent decrease thus seems clearly 
to have been due to health insurance. That the decrease was not 
greater may have been due to the Act’s not being fully in operation 
by January 1, 1914. 

There are no figures to show what happened during the war, and 
since that time the situation has so altered as to make comparison 
with pre-war conditions unsafe. On the other hand, it does still 
seem to be legitimate to inquire to what extent the classes receiving 
poor relief have altered and, by means of various controls, to make 
some estimate as to the effectiveness of health insurance. 

Indoor relief for sickness, corrected for the change in the size of 
the population, had dropped 35 per cent by 1919. After that date 
it climbed upward again but by 1927 it was still 22 per cent lower 
than in 1912. The decrease in the number of adults under seventy 
given this type of relief must have been considerably greater, for 
it is known that the number of children increased from 10,081 in 
1912 to 15,747 in 1927, while that of persons over seventy had prob- 
ably not decreased greatly. These latter data are not available, but 
if we assume that the ratio between sick and well persons over 
seventy relieved indoors was the same in 1912 as it was from-1920 
to 1927,’ this decrease would have been from about 29,000 in 1912 to 
23,754 in 1927. The situation was as follows: 


* From 1920 to 1927 this ratio was about fifty-fifty. The 1920 Old Age Pension Act 
permitted old persons to receive indoor poor relief for sickness for a certain length of 
time without relinquishing their pensions, and this may have affected the ratio of sick 
to well after that date. If this should mean that less than half of the pérsons over 
seventy relieved indoors in 1912 were sick, the only effect on our calculations would be 
to increase the amount by which indoor relief to adults under seventy declined between 
1912 and 1927. 
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1927 1912 
Total sick relieved indoors........... 85,343 IOI, 119 
CT ooo cistcedceisgic eos Hem eekes 15,747 10,081 
Persons over seventy................ 23,754 29,000 (approx.) 
Adults under seventy................ 45,842 62,038 
Per 100,000 population............. 117 170 











The decrease of 1927 over 1912 in the number of persons of insurable 
age relieved indoors for sickness thus becomes 31 per cent. 

While no close relationship has been discovered between relief 
for sickness and the business cycle, it seems undeniable that a period 
of severe economic stress should cause an increase in the number of 
persons resorting to the poor law for aid in time of sickness. The 
fact that such an increase did occur between 1920 and 1927 is there- 
fore not surprising, and it seems highly probable that the 31 per cent 
decrease would become greater in a period of economic prosperity. 
Then, too, it must be remembered that a certain number of persons 
of insurable age are not insured: some are non-employed women; 
some are in the wrong occupations; some are unable to work, while 
some of the insured have policies that pay reduced rates due to 
arrears accumulated through long unemployment. ‘Taking all these 
facts into consideration, the 31 per cent decrease becomes the more 
surprising, and it may be possible to conclude that health insurance 
—in so far as indoor relief is concerned, and in so far as it covers 
people ordinarily appealing to the poor law—has reduced relief aly 
most as far as its proponents originally hoped it would. 


Outdoor relief for sickness presents quite a different picture, as 
Chart II shows. There are here three series, which must cover a 
large proportion of such relief: the number of men granted relief for 
their own sickness, those relieved because of the sickness of their 
dependents, and the number of persons granted only medical relief. 
Figures for women, with the exception of this last type of relief, are 
not available. ; 

Consider first outdoor medical relief. This is another series that 
lumps together relief given to the insured and the non-insured. In 
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this series the situation is further complicated by the manner in 
which the statistics are compiled, persons being included in the 
returns who are in receipt of merely ‘constructive relief’’: that is, 
those who, although not receiving the relief themselves, are aided 
by the fact that some member of their family receives such relief. 
As the statistics are not subdivided to show how many are personally 
in receipt of relief and how many are only constructively relieved, 
exact analysis of the effect of health insurance becomes impossible, 
and only estimates can be made. Before 1914 separate figures were 
given for men, women, and children, while since 1922, the number 
of persons over seventy in receipt of such relief is stated in the 
annual reports. 


TABLE IV 


PERSONS IN RECEIPT OF OUTDOOR MEDICAL RE- 
LIEF IN ENGLAND AND WALES, ON JANUARY 
I, 1905-1928, PER HUNDRED THOUSAND 


POPULATION 
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In 1912, it will be noticed, a rather great increase occurred. It 
is this increase which may furnish a clue to the relationship between 
social insurance and this type of relief. In that year the number of 
adults receiving outdoor medical relief increased 28 per cent over 
the 1911 figure. If the number of men, women, and children were 
given separately the table would show that the number of children 
decreased 8 per cent. In January, 1912, unemployment was lower 
than it had been since 1900, nor do the figures for other types of 
poor relief for sickness suggest that there was an undue amount of 
sickness at the time. Besides, there is the fact that the number of 
children receiving this type of relief decreased. In former years, on 
the other hand (as, for example, in 1894, 1900, and 1905), when there 
was an increase in the number of adults there was a corresponding 
increase in the number of children receiving relief. Such considera- 
tions suggest two conclusions: either the 1912 increase must have 
been due to some circumstance other than an economic depression 
or an epidemic of sickness or the additional persons receiving relief 
must not have had dependent children. In other words, the new- 
comers were probably old people, and the date, 1912, suggests some 
connection with the old age pension system. 

The 1908 Old Age Pension Act disqualified for a pension all those 
receiving poor relief between 1908 and 1910. After December 31, 
1910, those old people who had been receiving poor relief became 
eligible for pensions, and their poor relief was discontinued. An ex- 
ception to the rule was made, however, in the case of relief not dis- 
qualifying for the franchise, to which group outdoor medical relief 
belonged. It therefore probably happened that a certain number of 
old people relinquished their general poor relief payments but re- 
tained the services of the poor law medical officer. Thus they ap- 
peared in the statistics as being in receipt of outdoor medical relief 
instead of general outdoor relief. As the law came into effect only 
on December 31, 1910, it is natural that the January 1, 1911, figures 
show no great increase, while those for the next year are larger by 
the 28 per cent that we have noted. 

Such being the situation, the effect of the Health Insurance Act 
on this type of relief is obscured. It may perhaps be approximated 
through the change that took place in the number of children. In 
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nearly every year from 1893 to 1911 a change in the number of 
adults meant a proportional change in the number of children re- 
ceiving relief. Between 1912 and 1914 the number of children de- 
creased 26 per cent. It is thus perhaps permissible to conclude that 
the Health Insurance Act also reduced by a quarter the number of 
adults of the type which in 1911 were receiving such relief.* If such 
an analysis of the situation is correct, the Health Insurance Act had 
a very definite effect on this series also. Such a conclusion was prob- 
ably to have been expected, for there seems to be no reason why an 
insured person should continue to receive treatment from a poor 
law medical officer, and the 25 per cent is perhaps an indication of 
the degree to which the poor law charges of 1911 belonged to the 
insured classes. 

An examination of the post-war figures shows more clearly how 
dependent this series is on the Old Age Pension acts. Outdoor medi- 
cal relief was 33 per cent lower in 1919 than it had been in 1914. 
Its highest point during the depression period was still 15 per cent 
lower than that of 1914, and by 1928 it was again down to the 1919 
level. From 1922 on, there are statistics showing the number of 
persons over seventy receiving this kind of relief. We have previ- 
ously calculated that the Old Age Pension Act must have added 
about eight thousand (see footnote 1) old persons to those receiv- 
ing outdoor medical relief, a group which must even before the 
passage of the Act have contained many persons seventy or more 
years old. In 1922 there were only 6,715 persons over seventy in 
receipt of such relief. The explanation may again lie in the Old Age 
Pension Act. For in 1920 a new act was passed which largely re- 
moved the poor law disqualification and thus allowed old persons to 
receive outdoor relief concurrently with their pensions. 

The relationship between pensions and poor relief seems thus to 
have been as follows: While the Act, between 1908 and 1910, denied 
pensions to all poor law charges, the numbers receiving outdoor 
medical relief remained stable. When the Act denied it only to those 

1 If the number of adults had decreased between 1912 and 1914 as did the number 
of children, there would have been about 8,500 instead of 16,846 adults receiving this 


type of relief in 1914. In other words, this would suggest that the Old Age Pension Act 
added about 8,000 old persons to the list of those receiving outdoor medical relief. 
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who would otherwise receive relief concurrently with their pensions, 
the number of old people in receipt of outdoor relief fell from 93,172 
to 9,530. At the same time the number of adults receiving outdoor 
medical relief rose 38 per cent. (This is the situation already dis- 
cussed: a certain number of old people, denied out-relief if they 
wanted their pensions, were transferred to the list of those who re- 
ceived only medical attendance from the poor law.) In 1920, when 
the poor law disqualification was removed almost wholly, the num- 
ber of old persons receiving outdoor relief increased from 8,621 in 
1920 to 65,483 in 1927, and the number receiving outdoor medical 
relief fell. The low level of outdoor medical relief during the post- 
war depression seems thus most probably due to the Old Age Pen- 
sion Act rather than to the Health Insurance Act. 

Just how great was the influence of the latter act on the number 
of persons receiving outdoor medical relief it is difficult to judge. 
We know only that the total, even in the years of greatest depres- 
sion, did not rise above that of the pre-1g12 years, and that the 
figures of those under seventy years of age fluctuated in much the 
same way as did those of persons over seventy. Whether this indi- 
cates that health insurance reduced the number of applicants for the 
services of the poor law medical officers (it seems logical that it 
should have done so, provided always that such services were ever 
given to any great extent to insurable persons) or whether it merely 
indicates that during the great depression people had to be given 
more aid than that indicated by the category, outdoor medical re- 
lief only, it is impossible to say. Both conclusions are probably true. 


The last series is that of outdoor relief given to men because of 
their own illness. With it can be compared that series which shows 
the number of men relieved because of the illness of their dependents, 
the figures for both of which are shown in Table V. 

Up to 1912 both these series covered only able-bodied men, while 
after that date they included ali men relieved for these causes. As, 
however, there was no increase in the numbers when the classifica- 
tion was changed, it has seemed justifiable to assume that the groups 
were practically the same before and after 1912. By definition, the 
question of constructive relief does not complicate these series. 
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Chart II showed how closely these series fluctuated together be- 
fore 1912. Between 1912 and 1914 the number of men relieved be- 
cause of their own illness decreased 19 per cent,’ while those relieved 
because of the illness of dependents increased 23 per cent. Thus, 
while the 19 per cent decrease does not seem great, considering that 


TABLE V 


NUMBER OF MEN IN REcEIPT OF OUTDOOR RELIEF FOR 
SICKNESS PER HUNDRED THOUSAND ADULT MALE 
POPULATION, JANUARY I, 1905-28 
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this was the group which presumably contained many who were 
insured under the Fiealth Insurance Act, it may be that the real de- 
crease was decidedly greater. Or it may be (the number in the group 
is small) that many of them were men who, for one reason or an- 
other, were not insured or had not, by January 1, 1914, paid suffi- 


t At first glance it might be thought that part of this decrease was due to the effect 
of the Old Age Pension Act, but on further consideration this seems unlikely. The series 
under consideration includes, up to 1912, only able-bodied men and thus probably 
contains few who were over seventy years of age. By 1912, when the series changed 
and included all men relieved for sickness, the Pension Act was fully in effect, and in 
that year only 3,089 men over seventy were given outdoor relief. As it is highly probable 
that most of these would be classed as in receipt of relief because of “‘bodily infirmity,” 
they could account for very few of the 10,800 above. 
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cient contributions to receive health insurance benefits. Or, on the 
other hand, this may have been a submarginal group whose health 
insurance benefits were not sufficiently large to tide them over a 
period of illness. 

Since the war the situation has altered entirely. In 1928 men re- 
lieved for their own sickness made up about 36 per cent of all the 
men relieved outdoors, excluding the unemployed, while in 1912 
they were but 15 per cent of the total. Chart II shows how striking 
this change has been. Relief for the sickness of dependents, on the 
other hand, has continued at its pre-war level, fluctuating quite 
consistently with outdoor medical relief and perhaps thus suggest- 
ing actual changes in the amount of sickness. 

The figures for men relieved because of their own sickness started 
upward in 1921, and by January 1, 1928, they had more than quad- 
rupled—43,383 as compared with the 10,345 of 1921, a third as many 
as were in receipt of poor relief because of unemployment. A certain 
amount of this change must be attributed to the Old Age Pension 
Act, which, after 1920, permitted old people to retain their pensions 
although in receipt of outdoor poor relief. There are no figures to 
show how many persons over seventy were relieved because of sick- 
ness, but the total number of men given some type of out-relief is 
available. This number rose steadily from 3,263 in 1920 to 29,180 
in 1928. During the same years the total number of men relieved 
on account of bodily infirmity changed from 21,600 to 69,464 which 
would indicate that not all the men over seventy were relieved be- 
cause of sickness. If we should assume, therefore, that half of these 
men over seventy were aided because they were sick (the same pro- 
portion which existed in indoor relief to such men), this would ac- 
count for but about 13,000' of the 43,000 men relieved outdoors in 


t In 1928, 29,180 men over seventy years old received outdoor relief. Of these, 1,615 
were cases of outdoor medical relief, while 26,552 were relieved because of ‘sickness, 
accident, or bodily infirmity.” In the 1920 report no such sub-classifications were made, 
the only figure being the 3,263 who received some type of outdoor relief. For the years 
1922-28, however, the number of men receiving outdoor medical relief remained 
steadily at about 2,000, and it seems safe to assume that their number in 1920 was prob- 
ably much the same. That would leave only 1,263 given outdoor relief for some other 
cause—a not surprising number, since at that time receiving out-relief meant relin- 
quishing pension. 
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1928 because of sickness, and the remaining number (the men of 
insurable age) would still be three times as high as it was in 1921. 
Under such a calculation, then, about 30,000 men of insurable age 
were receiving outdoor relief for their own sickness in 1928 as com- 
pared with 8,000 in 1912-14. The situation is much like that of un- 
employment insurance. In both cases the number of men receiving 
out-relief for the contingency against which they were insured rose 
after 1920 to a height much above any which had been known before. 
Yet it is impossible to conclude that insurance had little effect on 
these types of outdoor relief, for it is highly probable that the situa- 
tion would have been vastly worse had there been no insurance. It 
is rather the case that the insurance schemes, heing planned for nor- 
mal conditions, failed to provide adequately for a certain propor- 
tion of their members during the years of severe economic stress. 


Although the number of insured men receiving outdoor relief be- 
cause of unemployment was very large (106,000 in June, 1927), 
there were but 2.4 per cent of the men in receipt of unemployment 
insurance benefit who received outdoor relief concurrently with it.” 
The situation in regard to health insurance seems to be quite differ- 
ent. There are no figures published showing how many persons are 
in receipt of health insurance benefits at any time,? but there are a 
few local estimates as to the extent of overlapping between the in- 
surance system and the poor law. If these latter can be considered 
typical it would seem that health insurance is much less effective 
than unemployment insurance in keeping its members from the poor 
law. 

The figures referred to are those submitted by the Minister of 
Health to the Royal Commission on Health Insurance in 1925.3 
They show, for the cities of Liverpool and Birmingham, how many 
persons on February 21, 1925, were receiving both sickness or dis- 


t Investigation into the Personal Circumstances and Industrial History of 9,748 Claim- 
ants to Unemployment Benefit, A pril 4-9, 1927, Ministry of Labour, 1928, p. 30. 

2 The only figures available are those showing how much money was spent in each 
year on the various types of health insurance benefits. It is impossible to reduce these 
to the number of persons receiving benefit because the rate of benefit varies in different 
societies. 

3 Report of the Royal Commission on Health Insurance, 1925, p. 138. Cmd. 2596. 
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ablement benefits under the Health Insurance Act and poor relief. 
In Liverpool 8,293 and in Birmingham 3,875 men over sixteen years 
of age were receiving some sort of out-relief, of whom 6,586 and 
2,902 were insured under the Health Insurance Act. How many of 
these received such relief because of their own sickness is not stated, 
but in January, 1925, the proportion for the whole country was one- 
third. If it may be assumed that this proportion held in these cities 
as well, this would mean that in Liverpool 2,764 and in Birmingham 
1,292 men were receiving poor relief because they were ill. Of these, 
694 in Liverpool and 820 in Birmingham were in receipt of health 
insurance benefits as well: one-fourth in Liverpool and two-thirds 
in Birmingham. The difference is perhaps due to the policy of the 
two Boards of Guardians, although the Commission on Health In- 
surance said, in commenting on these figures, ““We have no reason 
to believe that the experience of these Boards is not typical or that 
the Boards themselves are unduly generous in their administration 
of relief.’”* If we take only the lower figure (one-fourth of those 
granted relief for their own illness) as typical of the country as a 
whole, it would indicate that in 1928 there were at least 10,000 men 
who had their health insurance benefits supplemented by poor relief. 

There are no figures to show what proportion this was of the total 
number of persons receiving health insurance benefits, but in a spe- 
cial inquiry made in Reading and in Halifax it was found that 9.3 
per cent and 3.4 per cent of such persons were also receiving poor 
relief.? If these figures can be considered at all typical, they would 
indicate that health insurance is much less effective in preventing 
recourse to the poor law than are the other types of social insurance. 

The reason obviously lies in the scale of benefits, which probably 
also accounts for the great increase in the need for poor relief during 
the depression period. Old age pensions give ten shillings a week to 
their recipients, the majority of whom are not heads of households; 
unemployment insurance gives a minimum of eighteen shillings, 
with additional allowances for dependent wives and children. Sick- 
ness benefits under the Health Insurance acts provide but fifteen 
shillings a week, and this is reduced to nine shillings if 104 weekly 
contributions have not been paid. No more than 26 weekly benefits 


t Tbid., p. 138. 2 Ibid., Appendix CIV, p. 682. 
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are payable in one year. If an illness exceeds that time, disablement 
benefits of seven shillings, six pence a week are paid instead. No 
additional allowances are made for wives or children. Obviously 
such benefits were not intended to provide full maintenance. That 
recourse to the poor law was expected in some cases is clear from the 
fact that the Act instructs Guardians to disregard seven shillings, 
six pence per week of any health insurance benefit when considering 
an application for poor relief. It is probably, therefore, only to have 
been expected that an enormous increase should have taken place 
during the long depression period. 

It is clear also why outdoor relief for the sickness of insured men 
has increased while indoor relief is so much lower than it was in 1912. 
The outdoor relief is probably being given to many men who are 
not very ill but who, being ill, were transferred from unemployment 
insurance benefit to that of health insurance with a consequent de- 
crease in their weekly allowances. The difference in many cases 
must be met by the poor law. There is not the same possibility of 
making up for the low sickness benefits by seeking indoor relief from 
the poor law as there is by asking for out-relief, and indoor relief 
figures have not mounted during the years of economic depression 
as have those for outdoor relief. How much worse the situation 
would have been if there had been no Health Insurance Act it is 
impossible to say, but it is at least clear that health insurance with 
its low scale of benefits has not prevented a great increase in out- 
door relief for sickness. 


On the whole, then, it seems that health insurance has not pro- 
duced so great a decrease in the number who have to be given poor 
relief because of sickness as was originally hoped for. Although it is 
impossible to secure an exact statement of the total number of per- 
sons relieved on account of sickness, Table VI includes most of the 
classes and gives a summary conception of its effect. 

The table shows two rather contradictory facts: that before the 
war health insurance had apparently not reduced the number in any 
group greatly; and that in the great depression after the war the 
numbers, with one exception, did not rise as high as might have been 
expected. In the first case, it may have been that the health insur- 
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ance system was not yet fully in operation. By 1914 outdoor relief 
to able-bodied men had decreased only 19 per cent, indoor relief to 
the same group 13 per cent, while outdoor medical relief, when al- 
lowance is made for the effect of old age pensions, had decreased 25 
per cent as compared with 1912. 

After the war outdoor medical relief, as we have seen, was prob- 
ably more influenced by the old age pension system than by that of 
health insurance, its recipients being to a large extent old people. 
General outdoor relief given to men for their own sickness increased 
enormously during the depression period, probably on account of the 
low scale of benefits paid by health insurance. This scale is especial- 











TABLE VI 
PERSONS GRANTED Poor RELIEF BECAUSE OF SICKNESS 
IgI2 1914 1920 1927 

Outdoor relief 

Men on account of their own illness} 10,800 8,077 8,760 41,291 

Men for illness of dependents...... 4,433 5,816 2,841 3,730 

Women for their own illness.......}.......... pot atated =~... . 2. ck cnc 

Women for illness of dependents...}.......... 1,087 1,086 1,205 

Medical relief only............... 23,409 20,731 14, 236 16,707 
Tndoor Teel... 0c ces cesses ee ccs IOI, 119 95,838 69,939 85,343 

















ly inadequate for unemployed persons, who when they become ill 
lose their unemployment benefits with their additional allowances 
for dependents. The few estimates that have been made suggest that 
in 1925 from 4 to g per cent of the persons receiving health insurance 
benefits had to have them supplemented by poor relief. Indoor relief 
for sickness, on the other hand, was considerably aided by the health 
insurance system, our calculations showing that the number of sick 
persons of insurable age was about 30 per cent lower in 1927 than in 
1912. 

In general, then, health insurance has probably failed to relieve 
the poor law greatly, first, because the majority of poor law charges 
are not insured, and, secondly, because for many families, especially 
in time of great unemployment, its scale of benefits is too low for 
maintenance. - 
HELEN LELAND WITMER 


SmitH COLLEGE 
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ORGANIZED LABOR ON FEDERAL RELIEF 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


N PLACE of the older documents that have usually appeared 
| in this section, the following material is printed as being closely 
related to the problems of today. The first document is the 
formal appeal for aid presented by the American Federation of 
Labor to the President and Congress. On behalf of five million mem- 
bers of the affiliated unions, an impressive delegation of more than 
one hundred labor leaders marched for more than a mile from their 
headquarters conference room to the White House with William 
Green, president of the American Federation of Labor, at their 
head. From the White House the delegation went out to the Capi- 
tol, where they presented the appeal to the Vice-President and the 
Speaker of the House (see the New York Times, February 10, 1932). 
The second document is made up of extracts from the Unemploy- 
ment Relief Hearings (U.S. Senate, Seventy-second Congress, first 
session, December, 1931—January, 1932), pp. 146-49, 224-27, 334- 
46 (see this Review, p. 174). 


American Federation of Labor Statement to the President and Congress 


A real national emergency has been reached. It calls for profound con- 
sideration and the application of practical remedies. The destructive 
consequences of widespread, continuous, distressing unemployment have 
reached an acute stage. Relief of a most definite and adequate nature 
must be supplied in order to relieve hunger, distress and human suffering. 
The economic causes responsible for the creation of this situation have 
been operating for several years. As a result industry is to a great ex- 
tent paralyzed. The financial structure of the nation is greatly impaired, 
credit facilities have become inadequate, confidence has been destroyed 
and a state of mind bordering on hysteria prevails throughout the land. 

The great working population of the nation and those dependent upon 
them have suffered most of all. Financial losses and impairment in credit 
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values are not as disastrous in effect as the losses which millions of work- 
ing men and women have sustained as a result of unemployment. Life 
and living, in the fullest sense of these terms, depend absolutely upon the 
exercise of the right to work and upon the enjoyment of the opportunity 
to earn an income required to maintain a decent American standard of 
living. 

JOBLESS SET ABOVE EIGHT MILLION 

Because the representatives of organized labor are thoroughly con- 
scious of the acute suffering and distress which prevail in all communi- 
ties, we have assembled in Washington, the capital city of the nation. 
The gravity of the situation made such a deep impression upon the execu- 
tive council and the representatives of the American Federation of Labor 
that they deemed it imperative to meet, consider the emergency which 
has arisen and give expression to the demands of the unemployed, num- 
bering more than eight million, that work opportunities be created and 
that relief, urgently needed, be immediately supplied. 

We meet, therefore, as representatives of labor, clothed with authority 
to speak for many millions of organized workers affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and to speak for other voiceless workers who, 
because of their disorganized state, have no medium of expression. The 
workers who have suffered much and who have endured hardships and 
distress for several years have exhausted their savings, have reached 
the limit of their resources and are facing the future with impaired morale 
and physical deterioration. 

Many members of organized labor who are working have been and are 
contributing a large percentage of their earnings to assist their fellow- 
workers who are unemployed. Others are sharing the very limited amount 
of work available. 

MILLIONS CONTRIBUTED BY LABOR 


In these ways many millions of dollars have been contributed by the 
members of organized labor toward helping their associate fellow-workers 
who have been unemployed during the last two years. They will continue 
to render all assistance possible and to do all that lies within their power 
to relieve human distress and intense suffering. But the need is too great. 

The number of unemployed is constantly increasing. More than eight 
million three hundred thousand were suffering from enforced idleness dur- 
ing the month of January. Local relief agencies have found the task too 
great. Adequate relief cannot be and is not being supplied. Men, women 
and children are hungry, cold and undernourished. They are appealing 
for food, warmth and shelter. 
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The tragic feature of this uncivilized, inhuman condition is reflected 
in the fact that millions of children are suffering from hunger and cold 
every day and that many thousands are unable to attend school because 
of a lack of food, clothing and shoes. 

The entire resources of the nation must be brought into action and 
must be utilized to meet and deal adequately with this emergency. The 
local communities, the States and the nation must all do their part, 
responding in full measure to the demands of the occasion. 


LOCAL RELIEF CALLED INADEQUATE 


It does not seem reasonable for the Federal Government to deny relief 
to men, women, and children suffering from unemployment when it is 
clearly evident that local and State relief agencies are unable to meet the 
requirements of the situation. Those who are hungry and are appealing 
for food cannot draw the fine line of distinction between relief supplied 
by State and local agencies and relief supplied by the Federal Govern- 
ment. They know that every community is a part of our national life 
and as such all are a part of the nation’s family. The indistinct lines 
which separate communities and States are not discernible in the midst 
of nation-wide misery and woe. 

This fact was recognized during the great war emergency and it should 
be recognized during the existing emergency. It is upon this basis that 
we appeal to the Congress of the United States for an immediate appro- 
priation of an adequate sum sufficient to meet the demands of the existing 
economic situation. We make this appeal.in the name and in behalf of 
the hungry, suffering men, women and children whose plight is directly 
traceable to unemployment. We urge the enactment of the, Costigan-La 
Follette bill appropriating $375,000,000 for relief purposes immediately 
and for such other appropriations as circumstances and occasions may 
require. 

HELP GIVEN TO BUSINESS CITED 

The masses of the people will feel that Congress has utterly failed to 
measure up to its duties and responsibilities if, while in session as it 
now is, during a period of great national emergency, it fails to appropriate 
funds to supply food, clothing and shelter to millions of suffering, starving 
people. 

The billions of dollars which Congress has provided for the purpose of 
aiding banks, corporations and business institutions will stand out in 
sharp deprecating contrast if Congress fails to promptly help the needy 
and the hungry. The huge sums thus appropriated to aid capital cannot 
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and will not feed and clothe hungry people. Surely Congress cannot 
afford to subject itself to the charge that it speedily appropriated billions 
for capital and nothing for the hungry. Human values and human needs 
should be given first rather than secondary consideration. 

No explanation can be made to hungry people and their sympathetic 
friends which would satisfy them as to why Congress voted billions to aid 
banks and corporations and would refuse to appropriate even a moderate 
sum to be used for the purpose of assisting the States and communities 
in supplying food, clothing and shelter to patriotic, loyal citizens who are 
suffering from unemployment. We do not consider the appropriation of 
Federal relief to supply food, clothing and shelter in this great emergency 
to millions of starving men, women and children as a dole. 


DISTRESS IN LARGE CITIES 


The local relief agencies in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, and Detroit have found the task too great. For instance, in New 
York 250,000 families are in immediate need of relief, while 100,000 are 
receiving assistance. In Philadelphia the number dependent on relief has 
risen from 3,000 in December, 1930, to 43,000 in December, 1931. Phila- 
delphia estimates its need at $6,000,000 beyond that raised, and there is 
no more money in sight. Funds raised from private sources will be ex- 
hausted by May 1. 

In Chicago, relief funds will be exhausted by the 15th of February. 
Eviction cases in that city average 250 per day. In Cleveland the local 
relief funds are practically exhausted, while the need for help has sub- 
stantially increased. 

While the larger cities are overwhelmed with the problem of meeting 
minimum relief requirements and have funds raised for that specific 
purpose there are millions living in isolated towns and villages remotely 
situated from the larger cities who have no organized relief agencies to 
assist#them. Only about 40,000,000 persons, or 32 per cent of our popu- 
lation, live within reach of relief organizations such as community chests. 
Sixty-eight per cent live in small towns or country districts where no 
organized relief agencies exist, with the exception of the county Poor 


Boards. 
NEEDY OUTSIDE RELIEF ZONES 


There are some 60,000,000 persons residing outside the zones where re- 
lief agencies exist. The vast majority of them are working people. 
Many of those living in these isolated sections reside in mining districts, 
oil field communities, textile mill villages and other small villages where 
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the banks have failed, where small industries have collapsed and where 
the need for help is intense. 

A significant development of the very serious situation which exists is 
clearly evident in the larger cities where large crowds of unemployed 
accumulate, where protest meetings are held, in the hunger marches 
which have been and are taking place, in the violence which occurs, in 
crime and in the accumulating wave of discontent and social unrest 
which is sweeping over the country. 

Therefore, we, the representatives of labor, fully informed of these de- 
plorable conditions, receiving reports from our personal representatives 
who are in these sections and having first-hand information with refer- 
ence to the economic and social needs of working people, appeal for help 
and assistance for them as well as for those who live in the larger cities. 


DRASTIC MEANS HELD IMPERATIVE 

The plight of these millions of people is shocking. It is steadily and 
rapidly growing worse, and unless some drastic means are taken to allevi- 
ate the situation the nation will suffer heavily in the destruction of physi- 
cal, moral, and mental values. It is our solemn judgment that the time 
has arrived when the Congress of the United States should arise to 
the occasion, respond to the appeals of the hungry, assist in feeding men, 
women and children during this great emergency, just as our nation did 
when the cry for help came from starving people across the sea. 

The heart yearnings and unquenchable desires of the workers are re- 
fiected in the appeal of the masses of the people for the exercise of the 
right to work. They prefer work and the enjoyment of opportunities to 
earn a living to relief supplied from any source or sources whatsoever. 
Employment and the development of opportunities to secure work are 
of more importance to them than the appropriation of relief. 

Working people are thinking in more advanced terms, They no longer 
concede to industry the right to provide work at will or to force millions 
of people into unemployment. They hold that the right to work is a 
fundamentally sacred right and propose to fight earnestly for the uni- 
versal acceptance of this humane principle. 


WORK SECURITY DEMANDED 


Instead of forcing working people into idleness during periods of eco- 
nomic recession labor demands that such adjustment in the number of 
days worked per week and in the number of hours worked per day 
must take place so that all may share equitably in the amount of work 
available. Work security must be substituted for anxiety and unemploy- 
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ment. The management of industry, which has failed so miserably during 
this long continued period of unemployment, must rise to new heights 
and assume new positions. 

They must realize that industry has an obligation to working people 
equal if not greater than it owes to itself. 

A balanced system based upon intelligent planning, operating in such 
a way as to provide employment security, must be substituted for the 
unscientific and uneconomic methods now being pursued by industrial 
management. But, this plan and this policy must be considered in rela- 
tion to permanent relief policies. The needs of the moment and the ur- 
gency of the existing situation press for immediate solution and action. 

We reiterate the demands of labor for the application of constructive 
work remedies and policies in order to extend and broaden work oppor- 
tunities for millions who are idle. We propose: 

1. The immediate establishment of the five-day work week in both 
private and public industry. 

2. A cessation of the wage-cutting policy which was relentlessly pur- 
sued during the year 1931 and which has resulted in the destruction of 
mass buying power and the creation of fear and distrust in the minds of 
millions of working men and women. The soundness of this position is 
quickly recognized when we consider the fact that the wage losses of wage 
earners, with a corresponding reduction in buying power, amounted to 
$11,000,000,000 for the year 1931 as compared with the year 1929. 

3. To create work opportunities by every business executive employ- 
ing at least one more employe and by industrial enterprises adding to 
their working force in proportion to the number now employed. Every 
professional person and head of household extending employment or 
part-time employment to as many people as possible. Every community 
to undertake to develop and carry on additional work. 

4. All efforts possible be made to keep boys and girls in school and 
that local post-graduate opportunities be provided for those finishing 


school. 
LABOR’S COOPERATION PLEDGED 


The organized labor movement, through the American Federation of 
Labor, will cooperate in full measure with other organizations in carrying 
forward a nation-wide campaign for the realization of these objectives. 
We have joined with other groups in the realization of this praiseworthy 
purpose. We shall continue to give all the support possible to nationwide 
organized movements formed for the purpose of creating work opportuni- 
ties and stimulating industrial activity. 
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We specifically recommend that the Federal Government take immedi- 
ate steps to establish the five-day work week for government employes. 
Such action on the part of the national government would very greatly 
influence the management and owners of private industry. We are cer- 
tain that the time has arrived when this action should be taken for we are 
confident that the establishment of the five-day work week will become 
universal within the very near future. 

Furthermore, we protest against any reduction in the salaries and 
wages of government employes. As representatives of labor we feel fully 
justified in assuming this strong position both from an economic and 
moral point of view. 


ASKS DEFENSE OF LIVING STANDARD 


The government, a large employer of labor, should set an example by 
maintaining wage standards commensurate with the requirements of 
American citizenship. The government, representing all the people, 
cannot afford to join with those who are determined to lower the Ameri- 
can standard of living through forced reductions in income with a cor- 
responding loss in morale and personal efficiency. The government 
would lose more than it would gain through such action. 

The maintenance of wage standards on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment will serve in a most valuable way to protect and preserve corre- 
sponding standards established by millions of working men and women 
employed in private industry. 

The importance of the legislative demands of organized labor runs 
parallel with that of the unemployment situation. In behalf of unnum- 
bered millions of American working men and women, we solemnly peti- 
tion Congress to grant the needed legislative relief which is so earnestly 
sought. 

For years the minds of American working people have been filled with 
a keen sense of injustice because corporations have resorted to the 
wrongful use of injunctions in labor controversies. 

American working people, as the people of no other nation, have suf- 
fered mentally and materially through what they firmly believe was the 
unjust application of the injunctive process. 


LABOR INJUNCTION DECLARED UNJUST 
The right to organize and to function is devoid of meaning if, through 
the use of the writ of injunction, men and women are prohibited from 
organizing for mutual helpfulness and from exercising their economic 
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strength and from appealing to other workers to join with them in a com- 
mon cause. Men and women smart under a keen sense of injustice when 
they become the victims of sweeping prohibitive injunction orders and 
contempt proceedings. 

Public opinion slowly responded to the constant appeals of organized 
labor for the enactment of injunction relief legislation. It began to under- 
stand that labor was fully justified in the protests it made against the 
abuse of the writ of injunction in labor controversies. As a result the 
two great political parties included in their platforms a pledge both spe- 
cific and implied to support injunction relief legislation which, in effect, 
would free labor from the unjust restraints which had been placed upon it. 

Now, without further delay, labor feels justified in calling upon the 
members of Congress to redeem their party pledges, to show good faith 
through the enactment of injunction relief legislation at this session of 
Congress. 

PLEA FOR NORRIS BILL’S PASSAGE 

The American Federation of Labor is supporting an injunction relief 
measure by Senator Norris and designated Senate bill No. S 935. The 
same measure has been introduced in the House of Representatives. In 
appealing for the enactment of this character of legislation, labor is not 
asking for a privileged status. We are not seeking to exempt labor from 
the provisions of any law. We are asking that labor be given an equal 
status with other citizens and that the restraining power of the govern- 
ment shall apply to labor only as it applies to other groups of American 
citizenship. 

We have waited long and patiently for Congress to act favorably upon 
the injunction relief legislation which we have sponsored. We are certain 
that in its present form, as reported to the Senate by the majority mem- 
bers of the Senate Judiciary Committee, it provides the minimum of 
relief which should be accorded us and that any impairment in its pro- 
vision will be considered by labor as a failure on the part of Congress to 
redeem in full measure the political pledge made by both political parties. 

Labor regards the injunction relief measure as of transcendent legisla- 
tive importance. It is a legislative measure in which we are inexpress- 
ibly interested. We firmly believe and expect that this measure will be 
favorably acted upon during the present session of Congress. It is our 
purpose and our fixed determination to exercise the right of appeal guar- 
anteed to all American citizens by calling upon the members of Congress 
to give individual and collective support to labor’s injunction relief 


measure. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OUTLINED 


Therefore, in this conference, composed of the representatives of na- 
tional and international unions affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor and representing directly more than 3,000,000 and indirectly 
additional millions of American working people we voice our earnest 
plea to the members of Congress to redeem party pledges, to give labor 
the relief which it honorably seeks, to complete a noble task through the 
enactment of injunction relief bill No. S 935 and H.R. 8088 as speedily 
as possible and at an early date. 

We wish to stress our interest in legislation providing for a five-day 
work week for government employes; the legislative proposal providing 
for federal aid to states adopting old age pension legislation; the King bill 
(S 7) to deport certain alien seamen; for the payment of the prevailing 
rates of wages by all contractors engaged in government work; for the 
development of a public works program which will serve to prevent a 
recurrence of unemployment widespread and distressing as it now exists; 
the Davis-Kelly bill which provides for the regulation and control of the 
demoralized coal industry; for the protection of the oil industry; for the 
modification of the Volstead act so as to provide for the manufacture of 
2.75 alcoholic content beer; for the enactment of taxation legislation pro- 
viding for an increase in the higher income tax brackets; more exacting 
inheritance tax provisions, and for the enactment of legislation supported 
and sponsored by organizations representing government employes. 


APPEAL TO PRESIDENT 


For che purpose of presenting this appeal of organized labor for eco- 
nomic and legislative relief to the Chief Executive of the United States 
and to the members of Congress, we, the representatives of millions of 
working men and women as here referred to, recommend that the execu- 
tive council and national and international representatives of organiza- 
tions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor in attendance at 
this conference call upon the President of the United States; the pre- 
siding officer of the Senate; and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and present to each of them the recommendations and sincere re- 
quest of this conference as herein expressed. 

In submitting this appeal to the Chief Executive of the nation and to 
the members of the Senate, through its presiding officer, and to members 
of the House of Representatives, through its Speaker, we hope and trust 
that the seriousness of the unemployment situation, the justice of our 
appeal for the enactment of remedial legislation and the constructive 
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suggestions which we have offered will command their official and per- 
sonal support. 
Unemployment Relief Hearings 

Extract from the testimony of Edward F. McGrady, legislative represen- 
tative of the American Federation of Labor.—Mr. Chairman, in view of the 
fact that many of our States, cities, and isolated districts frankly admit 
that they are unable to meet the demands that are being made upon them 
for relief for the needy, the question resolves itself down to this: Is our 
Federal Government going to allow untold numbers of our American 
citizenship to suffer, if indeed they do not die, from cold and hunger in 
the coming months which will undoubtedly be the worst period of hard- 
ship that this Nation has ever witnessed? Or will the Federal Govern- 
ment protect the health and lives of our men, women, and children by 
liberally assisting the States, cities, and isolated districts that are unable 
to help themselves? It is the belief of the American Federation of Labor 
that the national lawmakers should not shirk this responsibility. Indeed 
it is a great cpportunity for the Federal Government to renew the faith 
of the people in their Government, a faith that has been badly shattered 
in the last three years. 

The American Federation of Labor has always felt that the problem of 
caring for the unemployed and the destitute is first a local problem to be 
solved by the community, but when it is impossible for the community 
to do so, the county or State should lend their assistance. 

If the States and communities admit that it is absolutely impossible 
for them to aid in this relief, then the only agency that can be looked to 
is the Federal Government, and we are in favor of liberal appropriations 
in order that human lives might be saved and hunger, misery, and want 
alleviated. 

The greatest fear of our people in this, the richest country in the world, 
is unemployment and the specter of starvation drawing nearer and nearer 
all thé time. The American Federation of Labor is in a position to 
know, perhaps better than any other group, just what the conditions are. 
We have in this country 28,229 local unions in the 48 States and from 
these 28,000 points in the Nation we receive monthly reports on the state 
of unemployment. 

The American Federation of Labor has prided itself on its efforts to 
care for its own, and in the past two years we have contributed approxi- 
mately $52,000,000 to our unemployed and needy membership. Without 
taking the time of this committee to give a complete list of all the unions, 
I will pick few at random: 
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International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America, 
$2,300,000 in 12 months. 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, $5,000,000 in 2 
years. 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, $2,841,948 in 12 months 
(of this amount they gave in unemployment benefits in the cities of New York, 
Boston, Chicago, and Philadelphia alone $947,316). 

Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers’ International Union of America, $700,- 
ooo in 12 months. 

International Union of Operating Engineers, $150,000 in 12 months. 

United Association of Plumbers and Steam Fitters, $1,150,000 in 18 months. 

United Mine Workers of America, $4,000,000 in three years, through con- 
tributions and assessments of local unions. 

International Typographical Union, $4,500,000 in 18 months (and in the 
cities of New York and Chicago they alone contributed $1,350,000 in 12 
months). 

International Association of Machinists, $8,310,620 in 24 months. 


We are going to continue to try to assist our members as much as pos- 
sible in the future, but with unemployment increasing we very much fear 
that we will have to call upon the public authorities to assist us in carry- 
ing this load. 

We estimate that by the first of 1932 there will be at least 7,500,000 
unemployed. There were not less than 7,000,000 out the 1st of December, 
and 6,000,000 more were only getting from one to three days’ work during 
the wezk. This is a conservative estimate and represents the minimum 
unemployment. This compares with an. average of 2,400,000 out of work 
in 1929, or an increase in that time of over 5,000,000. Of this number 
there is a large percentage who have been out of work for a very long pe- 
riod of time and whose resources are entirely exhausted. I want particu- 
larly to call your attention to the conditions of the miners in Indiana, 
Illinois, Tennessee, Ohio, Kentucky, and Pennsylvania. More than 200,- 
ooo of them have had no work for a year or more. In five anthracite coun- 
ties in Pennsylvania the United Mine Workers informed the officials 
that $5,000,000 would be needed to feed and clothe the people. In all 
the mining sections of Pennsylvania they need at once not less than 
$15,000,000 to carry them through this winter. 

The Standard Statistics Co. estimates that in 1930 wage earners’ in- 
comes were below 1929 by $8,800,000,000. In 1931 wage earners’ in- 
comes were below 1929 by $11,000,000,000, according to the American 
Federation of Labor estimate, and these figures are conservative. The 
total loss of wage and salaried workers for this full year compared to 1929 
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has been estimated at between eighteen and twenty billion dollars. These 
figures were given by Dr. Leiserson. This loss of purchasing power on 
the part of our workers is a major factor in business depression. No other 
single item in the record of business losses has had anything like the 
economic effect of this $11,000,000,000 decline in wage payments. Bank 
failures have caused panic, but actual deposits in all banks which failed 
in the year ending September 30, 1931, were $1,500,000,000, which was 
less than one-seventh the amount lost by wage earners. Business failures 
reported to Dun’s Review in the same period amounted to $750,000,000. 

If the United States were to lose its entire foreign trade, which was 
$5,150,000,000 in 1929, the loss would be less than half as great as the 
wage decline. These wage losses have had a blighting effect on factories, 
mines, railroads, farms, and have reduced business activity throughout 
our entire business mechanism. By October, 1931, two years after the 
stock market collapse, depression forces had reduced business activity to 
44 per cent below normal. Certain adjustments have been made, but sev- 
eral fundamental changes have yet to be accomplished. We have made 
little progress in adjusting the distribution of income. 

While the workers have lost nearly one-third of their entire 1929 in- 
come this year, and total wage payments are back to the 1922 levels, we 
still had 149 millionaires in 1930, who received $350,000,000 in income, 
and although many firms have reduced dividends in 1931, the total divi- 
dend payments were not far from the 1929 level. This year, through Octo- 
ber, only 1,927 firms have reduced or omitted dividends, while in manu- 
facturing industries alone 2,600 firms have reduced wages. Over 3,300 
corporations paid dividends in the first 11 months of 1931, and 675 paid 
extra or increased dividends. Recovery from this depression will be a very 
long, slow process. We must look ahead to at least a year of unemploy- 
ment, at present levels. With widespread improvements in plant effici- 
ency introduced in the last two years, we are continually increasing tech- 
nological unemployment. Many industries have cut wages down below 
the minimum required for health and decency, but at the same time they 
maintain their usual dividends. I could cite you scores and scores of in- 
stances. Let me give you one: 

The Bibb Manufacturing Co., a $25,000,000 textile corporation, oper- 
ates a chain of nine cotton mills in central and western Georgia, with 
Macon as their headquarters. This company is the largest manufacturer 
of cotton goods of its kind in the world, with a normal production of 
700,000 pounds per week. During the past 17 years it has returned to 
its stockholders 148 per cent in cash dividends and 370 per cent in stock 
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dividends. The Bibb Manufacturing Co. has maintained its quarterly 
dividends throughout the present depression. In 1930, in addition to de- 
claring the regular 6 per cent dividend, the company drew $5,000,000 
from its surplus and retired all of its 6 per cent preferred stock which had 
been distributed as a stock dividend in 1925. Throughout the year 1931 
the Bibb Co. has maintained 6 per cent cash dividends. 

In the past year this company has slashed the wages of its workers 
from one to three times, cutting their original wage payments in half 
or more. 

On Sunday, October 4, William D. Anderson, president of the Bibb 
Manufacturing Co., addressed a Sabbath Day rally for a large number of 
his force of mill workers. Approximately 1,200 mill workers were present. 
During the course of his remarks Mr. Anderson presented a food budget 
which he believed included all necessary items upon which an average 
textile worker’s family of four can subsist. It included 24 pounds of 
flour, 4 pounds of lard, 8 pounds of potatoes, and 1 peck of meal. 

These articles of food in the quantities indicated, Mr. Anderson pointed 
out, could be obtained by careful buying for the sum of $1.35. If the family 
was not quite satisfied with this fare, they might include such luxuries as 
coffee and meat, which would bring the total weekly food budget up to 
$1.68. If the workers should give three meals per day to each one of the 
four members of the family, that would provide in seven days 84 meals, 
and if you divide 84 meals by $1.68, that would allow 2 cents for each 
meal, 

Task you, gentlemen, do you think thzt the workers of the Bibb Manu- 
facturing Co., totaling 55 hours per week, which includes an intensified 
stretch-out system, can live in decency and maintain their health on 2 
cents per meal? If the toiler working every day is allowed 2 cents per 
meal, what do they expect the unemployed to live upon? 

A great many of these industrialists if left to themselves will not seri- 
ously attempt to solve the problem honestly and adequately. If these 
prosperous employers of labor are not going to pay their workers decent 
wages, then we insist that a large share of their profits should be taken 
away from them by taxation and given to the improverished workers 
through proper relief-agencies. 

The average wages paid to-day are hardly more than half enough to 
support a family in health and decency, consequently the workers who 
have held their jobs can not give much more help to the unemployed. 

A survey by the United States Children’s Bureau shows that relief 
payments in the first half of 1931 in 88 cities were greater than relief 
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paid by too cities for the full year in 1930, and nearly four times the 
amount spent for family relief in 1929. The United States Pubiic Health 
Service informed us a few months ago that more than 6,000,000 of our 
little school children are suffering from malnutrition, making them easy 
victims of many serious diseases, and authentic testimony shows that the 
hospitals are reporting an alarming rise in the types of physical trouble 
due to undernourishment. We can not now estimate the tragic conse- 
quences in the future which will result from such developments. 

Unemployment and its consequent poverty is reaching into the lives of 
men and women in all walks of life. The story of these American workers 
is a story of despair that causes every one of us to wonder about the 
future safety of our institutions unless a solution is found for the problem. 

Not only in our industrial centers but particularly in our isolated 
communities, where there are not community chests, the cry of despairing 
fathers and mothers and undernourished and sick children is rising in 
greater volume, and the American Federation of Labor prays that the 
Congress of the United States will see to it that the Federal Government 
will lend its aid in the very trying months to come..... 


Extract from the testimony of John L, Lewis, president of United Mine 
Workers of America.—Witnesses trained in relief work have told your 
committee of the inadequacy of private charity to meet the demands of 
the present emergency. I come to speak for a class whose want and desti- 
tution is wholly beyond the organized local charities of the Gifford com- 
mittee. These are the men, women, and children of the coal-mining fields 
whose occupation has removed their lives from those municipal centers 
where the present organized machinery of charity operates. To a large 
extent these miners and their families are colonized in mining communi- 
ties removed from the industrial centers where community chests have 
been provided, remote from the eyes of those fortunate citizens whose 
hearts are touched in the presence of destitution, and beyond any hope of 
relief from local appropriations. In the bituminous fields this is especially 
true. The disorder of the bituminous-coal industry, with its cut-throat 
competition, out of which labor, rather than coal, is sold, with its part- 
time employment and diminishing wage, is known to many of you Sena- 
tors from congressional and personal investigation. In good times, as in 
bad, this unhealthy condition has borne heavily upon the lives of these 
mining communities. But the financial depression of the last two years 
has reduced the working time of the mines, lowered the already pauper- 
ized wage of the worker, added to the enforced idleness of this group, and 
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increased their wretchedness. By this irony of things the open winter, 
with its reduced demand for coal, relieves the charitable exigencies of the 
large communities, but increases the destitution in these mining villages, 

The extent to which the prolonged depression has further decreased 
coal consumption is best illustrated by a comparison of production in 
recent years. 

Production for the calendar year 1931 to December 12 totaled 360,- 
943,000 tons. With three more weeks to run, total production for the 
entire calendar year will not exceed 380,000,000 tons. This will be 87,000,- 
ooo tons less than the total production for 1930, which was 467,000,000 
tons, and the lowest production recorded since 1909. 

Comparative production for other recent years is: 1929, 534,000,000 
tons; 1928, 500,000,000 tons; 1927, 517,000,000 tons. Weekly consump- 
tion of bituminous coal for August of this year receded to 6,000,000 tons, 
the lowest weekly consumption since the United States Geological Survey 
began keeping such records. 

In the past few years the number of men employed in the bituminous- 
coal industry decreased 30 per cent, while the per-man-day production 
increased 20 per cent. The decrease in round numbers approximates a 
reduction of 240,000 miners, 

The working time in the bituminous-coal industry is inadequate to 
provide an American standard of living even at the highest prevailing 
wages paid. For example, in 1930 Illinois miners worked only an average 
of 156 days; Indiana, 157 days; Iowa, 155 days; Kentucky, 187 days; 
West Virginia, 204 days; Pennsylvania, 198 days; and the average for 
all coal-mining States was only 187 days. However, the average number 
of days worked, as given in the above figures, overstate the actual work- 
ing time of bituminous-coal miners, because the industry has endeavored 
to absorb by a division of work the more than 240,000 surplus men who 
have been thrown jobless upon the mining communities by reason of the 
concentration of production at fewer mines and the increased per-man- 
day production, caused largely through the introduction of machinery, 
together with the decreased demand for coal. 

The average weekly running time of the most advantageously located 
bituminous coal mines for several years past has only approximated three 
days per week, Miners holding jobs in these mines have been dividing 
their working time with their more unfortunate fellow miners, and the 
result has been that from 8 to 12 days per month have constituted the 
average pay roll. Wage rates run all the way from $1.50 a day in the 
isolated nonunion fields to $6 a day in the union fields. 
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Mechanization of mines has merely intensified competition, lowered 
wage rates, and returned no profit whatsoever to coal companies. The 
United States Internal Revenue department reports that the bituminous 
coal industry as a whole lost $27,000,000 in 1928 and, during 1929, the 
peak year of prosperity, $14,000,000. 

The billions invested in bituminous coal mines have gone penniless 
for years, while the miners have been pushed down to the lower levels of 
pauperization. Many mining communities, located in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, West Virginia, Illinois, Kentucky, Indiana, and other States, are 
from the standpoint of self-help literally flat on their backs, scarcely able 
to raise the bare necessities for the sustenance of life. 

Approximately 175,000 of the 240,000 distressed bituminous coal min- 
ers are located within six States and are isolated in regions where coal 
mining is practically the only industrial enterprise; merchants are bank- 
rupt; banks are closed; schools are without operating funds, and even 
residents once considered wealthy, by reason of the depreciation of coal 
securities, are in almost as dire want as are the coal miners. These coal- 
mining municipalities and townships can not collect taxes and have 
exhausted their credit, and therefore can not provide poor relief; coal 
properties will not bring even 10 cents on the doliar and whatever benevo- 
lence these 175,000 men, their dependents, and the population of the 
mining communities are to receive, must come from outside sources. In 
Pennsylvania alone approximately 60,000 coal miners are in dire want, 
30,000 in Illinois, 10,000 in Indiana, 20,000 in Ohio, 20,000 in Kentucky, 
30,000 in West Virginia. The remainder are scattered in coal-producing 
states east, west, north, and south. 

The figures I have given represent a destitute population of more than 
1,200,000 souls. They live among neighbors but little better off than 
themselves. They constitute a group whose labor is essential to the con- 
duct of our business and the comfort of our lives. They are a courageous 
group; the hazards of their occupation testify to this. In the World War 
the United Mine Workers of America had the honor of carrying the 
largest service flag, with 54,000 stars emblazoned on it. They are as loyal 
as they are courageous. These destitute ones hardly know when they 
may eat their next meal. In many of the camps children are still going 
barefoot, and yet in the midst of this misery and distress they are repelling 
the propaganda of communism and syndicalism with a singular devotion 
to our Government and social institutions. - 

I speak not only for the members of our union but for the non-union 
miners. They seem to have no other spokesman. My plea is that in this 
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outpouring of national benevolence the mining communities shall not be 
forgotten; that something be done to clothe and feed the destitute of the 
mining camps; and that provision be made whereby this relief is assured 
to them through the Federal agents charged with the distribution of food 
and clothing in this “no man’s land” of charity. I wish to emphasize this 
point that whatever relief Congress intends for this worthy class must, 
to prove efficient, be administered by a special agency in touch and famil- 
iar with the mining communities. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lewis, what has been happening to miners who 
have been thrown out of work in the isolated communities due to the 
decrease in consumption and the increased per-man output? Have they 
been able to leave those communities or find locations in other industries 
or are most of them still in those communities and therefore in need of 
assistance? 

Mr. Lewis: Senator, the young men of these communities have gone 
rather far afield, and a certain percentage of them have been able to find 
locations elsewhere, in States and communities far removed, some of them 
in industrial centers, some of them in the agricultural regions, but that 
is a relatively small per cent of the total number affected. 

The average miner, when he leaves home to find work elsewhere, with 
a few dollars of funds available perhaps for his adventure, tramps fruit- 
lessly about the country from one industrial center to another, and from 
one manufacturing plant to another, and eventually is compelled to re- 
turn to his home in some manner, begging rides on the highway or other- 
wise, because industry elsewhere from mining regions can not and will 
not absorb them under the present conditions in the country. 

In addition to that, many of the younger men who heretofore have 
been employed in manufacturing centers, as the automobile industry, for 
instance, with the closing down or shrinkage of employment in that indus- 
try, have been compelled to return home to their people in order to live 
at all, and, as a matter of fact, we find those people, generally speaking, 
at the place they call their home. They have exhausted their savings. 
They have borrowed all their credit will stand. Many of them have lost 
their homes, if they were paying for homes or owned homes, through the 
foreclosure of mortgages or their inability to make good their payments 
to the building and loan associations, and a very terrible situation prevails 
among them. They have no place to which they can go and they have 
no place, no organized charity, to which they can appeal for relief. 

The general concept of the average citizen may be that those relief 
agencies represented by the community chests in the very large centers 
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are caring for the destitution among the poor of the country. That is 
not at all true as affecting the mine workers. They live in isolated com- 
munities, communities so small ordinarily that they do not have a com- 
munity chest or charitable organization, and it is impossible for them to 
secure any relief from the organized charities of the larger centers of 
population, so they have no place to go, because the local charities do 
not have the funds available to take care of them under the present emer- 


Extract from the Testimony of Donald R. Richberg, counsel for the Rail- 
way Labor Executives Association.—This statement is made in behalf of 
and by direction of the Railway Labor Executives Association, which is 
composed of the chief executives of the 21 standard railway labor organ- 
izations. These organizations contain the representatives who are duly 
authorized under Federal law to speak for the (1) engineers; (2) firemen; 
(3) conductors; (4) brakemen; (5) switchmen; (6) dispatchers; (7) tele- 
graphers; (8) machinists; (9) boilermakers; (10) blacksmiths; (11) sheet- 
metal workers; (12) electrical workers; (13) carmen; (14) stationary fire- 
men; (15) maintenance of way employees; (16) clerks, express and station 
employees; (17) signalmen; (18) sleeping-car conductors; (19) masters, 
mates, and pilots; (20) marine engineers; and (21) longshoremen, whose 
services are essential to the operation of the steam railroads of the 
United States. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I should like also to point out that there 
are certain so-called company unions of certain classes of employees 
which are financially supported by certain railroads and maintained 
(contrary to law) through the “interference, influence, or coercion” of 
management, which are illegal organizations and which have no authority 
to represent the employees for whom they claim to speak. Quoting from 
the Supreme Court of the United States: 

Collective action would be a mockery if representation were made futile by 
interference with freedom of choice. 


I point this out because I do speak, at the present time, in a represen- 
tative capacity in behalf of the railroad employees of the United States 
who have, in accordance with Federal law, selected their own represen- 
tatives. 

In normal times not less than 1,900,000 employees have been required. 
To-day less than 1,300,000 are required; and only part-time employment 
is available for several hundred thousand of this reduced force. 

I think it would be helpful to the committee to have a brief picture of 
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the unemployment in this group, because I think I can speak with 
considerably more definiteness than is the case with some of the informa- 
tion that has been given as to unemployment. 

Serious unemployment developed on the railroads long before the fall 
of 1929. In 1929 more traffic was handled than in 1923, but with 200,000 
less employees. Then came the rapid decline of traffic, retiring, in 1930, 
220,000 more men; and, in 1931, an additional 220,000 (I.C.C. Report, 
1931, p. 62). It is safe to say that to-day at least one-third of the railway 
employees are idle and at least one-third of the railway plant is likewise 
idle; 729,729 freight cars (33 per cent) and 15,198 locomotives (29.5 per 
cent) were idle October 1, 1931. 

But the development of this calamity and the distribution of its 
burdens have not affected railway employees and investors equally. From 
1923 through 1929, while 200,000 railway workers were losing their jobs, 
the aggregate payments to labor diminished $757,000,000; and the aggre- 
gate payments of fixed charges and dividends increased $1,050,000,000. 
At the same time over $2,000,000,000 were being added to surpluses and 
over $760,000,000 were being added to depreciation reserves. Comparing 
the year 1929 with 1923, wages were $107,000,000 less; fixed charges 
$47,000,000 more; dividends $194,000,000 more; additions to surplus 
$168,000,000 more; additions to depreciation reserve $52,000,000 more. 

Then came the year 1930, in which wage payments declined from 1929 
to the extent of $346,00c,000; fixed charges were reduced about $11,000,- 
oo; and dividends were increased about $16,000,000; additions to surplus 
were slight, but depreciation reserves were increased by $190,000,000. 

The financial results of 1931 operations are not yet available. It has 
been fairly estimated that wages will show a further loss of nearly $440,- 
000,000; that fixed charges will be met; but that there will be available 
for surplus and dividends about $380,000,000 less than in 1930. 

With the foregoing figures in mind, let it be observed again that the 
burden of changing economic conditions has not been distributed between 
railway employees and investors with any obvious equity. The increase 
in fixed charges and dividends have amply repaid investors for their addi- 
tional investments since 1923. Then out of their previous investments 
the investors have benefited (in addition to a fair return) by over $2,000,- 
000,000 added to surpluses and another billion dollars added to deprecia- 
tion reserves. In the meantime the employees, who had invested their 
lives in the industry prior to 1923, have since then accumulated no sur- 
pluses and no depreciation reserves, but have suffered deficits in losses 
of earning power amounting to a total of $1,543,000,000. The prospect 
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for 1932 is that the unemployment of railway labor will deprive these 
workers of $750,000,000 annual income, and that the unemployment of 
railway capital will deprive these investors of $350,000,000. With that 
fine sense of justice which might be expected, the representatives of idle 
capital have, therefore, asked the representatives of employed labor to 
contribute 10 per cent of their earnings, or about $250,000,000 in the 
year 1932, as a dole for idle capital. The 1o per cent tin cup is about 
to be presented by gentlemen carrying a 15 per cent gun in the other 
hand. 

I may explain that on the eve of a conference to discuss whether the 
employees should be asked to make a 1o per cent reduction the roads 
served a formal notice of a demand for a 15 per cent reduction in the pay 
rolls. 

A national conference between an authorized committee of railway 
presidents and the Railway Labor Executives Association will be held in 
Chicago next week to consider what can be done, first, to relieve the 
distress of 600,000 railway workers who are unemployed and 600,000 
additional railway workers who are not sufficiently employed to earn a 
decent livelihood, and, second, to relieve the distress of idle capital. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make at this time a brief statement in 
regard to railway wages, because it is a subject so misunderstood that I 
do not believe the unemployment problem in the industry will be under- 
stood unless some true understanding is given of the exact situation in 
regard to railway wages. I am not diverting from the subjects before you, 
but I want to show the limitations on the part of railway emp’oyees to 
take care of their unemployment. 

There has been so much misinformation spread throughout the country 
upon the subject of railway wages that it would hardly be possible to give 
a committee of the Congress any understanding of the need for unem- 
ployment relief among railway workers without, first, furnishing some 
exact information and, second, explaining how deceptive and misinforma- 
tive are the statistics gathered and published by the railroads and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on the subject of railway wages and 
employment. 

You will find, for example, that the committees on public relaticns of 
the Eastern and Western railroads join in putting forth information to 
the effect that the average number of employees of class 1 railways during 
the year 1929 was 1,660,850; that the total wage payment that year was 
$2,896,566,000, and that the “average annual wage’’ paid was, therefore, 
$1,744. The corresponding figures for 1930 are given as: Average number 
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of employees, 1,488,353; total wage payment, $2,550,544,000; “average 
annual wage,” $1,713. 

This method of arriving at a pretended “average wage” has no parallel, 
of which we are aware, in the annals of statistical falsification. The aver- 
age number of railway employees varies enormously from day to day, 
from month to month, and from road to road; and the annual “average 
number” is, of course, far less than the total number who earn the total 
compensation. 

Every railroad in the country employs periodically a large number of 
men in excess of the average number, to take care of its peak traffic loads. 
Ten to 50 per cent more men than the reported “average” number may 
be empioyed even in one month in one class of labor at one location. 
In one arbitration case it was proved that 120 men in one group earned 
the total compensation which, according to the railroad method of com- 
puting ‘‘average” earnings, would be divided by 67 men. In that case we 
demonstrated that the alleged annual “average earnings” of firemen 
were reported as $2,262 for men who, as a matter of fact, earned an aver- 
age annual compensation of $1,524. 

Another absurd feature of alleged “average earnings” of men in the 
transportation service is that these men, contrary to the customs of other 
businesses, are required to pay their “‘away-from-home expenses” out of 
their wages, and their business requires them to be away from home a 
large part of the time. 

During the past two years of depression, railway employees, particu- 
larly in the maintenance groups, have been dividing their work with each 
other when work was available and several hundred thousand men have 
only had three or four days work a week. Thus shopmen who have earned 
less than $1,000 a year find themselves being reported by the railroads 
as enjoying “average wages” of $1,592; and maintenance-of-way men, 
who regard themselves as fortunate in making $750 a year, find them- 
selves as enjoying “average wages” of $1,128. Careful studies show that 
there are 400,000 men earning less than $20 per week and an additional 
600,000 earning less than $30 per week. 

The real facts must be made clear if Members of Congress and the pub- 
lic generally are to understand the existence of, and the reasons for, na- 
tionwide destitution in the ranks of railway workers. Less then 50 per 
cent of these workers have any assurance of continuous employment— 
which is the reward only of long and faithful service. Only a still smaller 
percentage earn wages which permit of any savings beyond the simple 
forms of a limited life or accident insurance obtainable through their 
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organizations. A large percentage are subject to the injuries and diseases 
which accompany what the insurance companies describe as a “hazardous 
occupation.” 

Before the general business depression began in 1929 some 200,000 
men had lost their jobs. With the beginning of the depression, therefore, 
unemployment attacked, not the young and inexperienced workers who 
customarily suffer first in the decline of industry, but experienced men 
with years of service, and with families. In the last two years over 440,000 
of these men have been forced into the ranks of the unemployed. Even 
in normal times the railway worker finds it difficult to get another job. 
The men engaged in actual transportation service, and a large part of the 
maintenance forces, are men trained in a public-service occupation, for 
whose work there is no precise parallel in private industry. Naturally in 
a time of nation-wide prostration of business, such as the present, there is 
little opportunity anywhere for these men to find employment and there 
is little in the nature of their work to make them self-sustaining. They 
live for the most part in large cities, in terminal and division points 
along the railroad. They are primarily a part of the industrial, urban 
population. They can not go “back to the farm”; they do not live on 
farms. 

The great cities of the country are great railroad centers, and in the 
armies of the unemployed who walk the streets of these cities to-day 
will be found railroad men who are out of a job—45,000 firemen, 45,000 
trainmen, 45,000 clerks, 200,000 shopmen, 150,000 maintenance-of-way 
men—to give examples from the lists compiled by the organizations. 

It must be remembered that for much more than two years the organi- 
zations of these workers have been overburdened with the care of their 
unemployed members. Those employed have been maintaining dues and 
insurance for the unemployed. They have been furnishing in thousands 
of instances direct relief. It is hardly possible to find an employed zail- 
road worker, earning more than mere subsistence, who has not been aid- 
ing the family of some relative or friend suffering for want of employment. 
The burdens of these years have worn away the narrow margin of savings, 
and the situation has been growing steadily worse as month after month 
of increasing unemployment has rolled by. 

It is notorious, and this committee has ample evidence, that the relief 
agencies of the larger cities of the country are utterly unable to cope 
with the unemployment problem of this winter. It is notorious that the 
ability of our cities and States to raise additional money for public relief 
is in many cases exhausted. 
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Consider, for example, the situation in the city of Chicago, where 
private relief has raised but a small fraction of the money necessary to 
support the unemployed this winter. Chicago is a great railroad center 
and a great storehouse and clearing house for labor of every kind. But in 
the face of the inability of private charity to meet the needs of the situa- 
tion, there is such a breakdown of local government that the teachers and 
other school employees have been unpaid for months, and the public 
schools are only kept open because the teachers and other employees have 
loaned to the schools over $20,000,000 worth of services. And unless re- 
lief comes from action of the legislature, now in special session, there is a 
real possibility that the city of Chicago will soon be unable to maintain 
its fire, police, and health departments since the city treasury is practical- 
ly empty, and its borrowing power is paralyzed. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I think I should point out that I 
appeared with others in a mass meeting in the city of Chicago last Mon- 
day night at which something over 26,000 people were gathered in the 
stadium to demand that the legislature revise the taxing powers of the city 
in such way that the city may be enabled to obtain money with which to 
sustain the teachers, the police, and the fire departments; and I want to 
state to you, from an intimate knowledge, having worked for weeks with 
committees of teachers and others on this problem, that the statement 
that the city of Chicago or Cook County can do anything to meet the 
unemployment situation ‘his year is absurd. The city of Chicago nor 
Cook County are in a pos.tion to meet their ordinary obligations. 

It can not be suggested seriously by any honest man conversant with 
the situation that the army of unemployed railroad men and other un- 
employed workers can hope to escape privation in the coming months 
through the State, municipal, or private aid which is available in the great 
cities of the country. 

Perhaps the railroad men may bring to your attention one condition 
peculiarly affecting their unemployed, and that is the condition which ex- 
ists in hundreds of so-called railroad towns scattered throughout the 
country. The main reason for the existence of many smaller cities is the 
fact that they are railroad terminal or division points. The location of 
shops and division offices, the changing of train and engine crews, often 
combine to give to a small city an important element of its population, 
In recent years many of these division points, shops, and offices have 
been moved on account of consolidations, or changes in methods of opera- 
tion, and much hardship has been imposed upon the cities affected. Dur- 
ing the last two years many of these cities have seen shops closed down for 
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long periods of time, train service seriously reduced, clerical offices con- 
solidated, so that substantial losses of purchasing power have been pro- 
duced, which have added much weight to other forces depressing the busi- 
ness life of the community. These communities are in no condition to 
raise additional moneys, either by taxes or private charity, to care for 
their unemployed. 

Reference was made earlier in this statement to the forthcoming con- 
ference in Chicago at which it is anticipated that the railroads, through 
their committee of presidents, will invite the railway employees to agree 
to a deduction of 10 per cent from present pay rolls as a voluntary con- 
tribution to the relief of idle capital. The railway employees have hereto- 
fore expressed themselves vigorously as desiring some assurances from 
the managements that immediate measures would be taken to relieve un- 
employment and to stabilize employment on the railroads. In a letter 
dated November 21, addressed by Mr. D. B. Robertson, chairman of the 
Railway Labor Executives Association, to Mr. Daniel Willard, chairman 
of the special committee of railroad presidents, he wrote: 

All railway employees have contributed generously to the relief of their fel- 
low workers in distress. If they were called upon to budget all their contribu- 
tions and to contribute 1o per cent of their earnings to the relief of 500,000 
unemployed railways workers, such a proposal would seriously appeal to them. 


But it was pointed out that the labor organizations had sought in 
vain for assurances that in return for ary sacrifices on the part of the 
working employees there would come any relief of the widespread distress 
of the unemployed; and the letter continued: 

We have been asked to contribute not to the reiief of our fellow employees 
but to the relief of those who have no claim upon our charity. We submit that 
impartial public opinion will support our answer that labor can not be called 
upon to pay a dole to idle capital. 


Perhaps there have been voices raised since that letter was written, 
expressing influential opinion in support of the humanitarian position taken 
by the railway workers. But if so, such voices seem to have been drowned 
in the flood of propaganda and partisan opinion put forth by those who 
may be regarded as the possessors and guardians of great wealth in the 
United States, who have been urging, in fact demanding, that the railway 
workers contribute 1o per cent of their meager earnings to help support 
the investors of capital in their industry. Therefore, it appears that this 
is perhaps a most appropriate time and place in which to state most 
emphatically that there are at least 500,000 unemployed railway workers 
in the United States to-day who must be given somewhere and somehow 
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the means of subsistence for themselves and their families in the coming 
months, If, through any means, whether by the tin cup or the gun, the 
earnings of the present railway workers should be reduced, without a 
corresponding increase of employment which would put more men to work 
and give part-time workers more work to do, let it be :ecognized that 
thereby the present supports and hopes of 500,000 unemployed railway 
workers will be broken down, and thereby the public responsibility for 
rendering further aid to protect these 500,000 men and their dependents 
will be increased. 

This committee is now taking evidence to determine whether perhaps 
$250,000,000 should be appropriated by all the people through the Federal 
Government to relieve unemployment distress this winter. And it ap- 
pears that at this very time a committee representing the great railroad 
systems is preparing to meet with the association which I am here repre- 
senting; and that in Chicago next week this committee of railroad presi- 
dents is expected to ask the railway employees alone to appropriate $250,- 
000,000 for unemployment relief. The object of the railroad committee, 
however, appears to be the relief of unemployed capital, and the object 
of this senatorial committee appears to be the relief of unemployed labor. 
But if it is at all reasonable to ask 1 per cent of the population to con- 
tribute $250,000,000 to the relief of unemployed capital it seems wholly 
reasonable to ask all the people to contribute the same amount to the 
relief of unemployed labor. 

Would it not seem highly desirable to ask the railroad presidents and 
the great financial houses who are taking the position that labor should 
support idle capital to come before this committee and to state frankly 
whether they are in favor of unemployment relief for anyone except the 
owners of property? There has been project after project presented to 
this Congress for the relief of capital; and men of high position and vast 
influence seem to think it sound doctrine to urge that the full resources 
of the Federal Government should be invoked to relieve the distress of all 
men who have frozen assets. Therefore speaking directly for half a million 
unemployed workers, we would like to ask what frozen asset is more de- 
serving of sympathy and relief than the asset of a capacity and willingness 
to work, which is frozen in a man who can not find a job? We would sug- 
gest that unless the frozen assets of American manhood are kept alive this 
winter the other frozen assets will take a long time to thaw; and it may 
eventually require something more dynamic than hot air and credit cor- 
porations to do the work. 

Speaking for the men who render the transportation service of this 
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Nation—the men who are the transportation industry—who are infinite- 
ly more valuable to this Nation than all the locomotives, freight cars, 
rails, and ties in which capital is now lying idle, and speaking particularly 
for 500,000 unemployed essential workers, we wish to make it clear that 
in our opinion the demand for Federal relief of unemployment is already 
long overdue. It should have been heard and acted upon in the last Con- 
gress. The Federal Government alone has full power to command the 
devotion of the vast resources of the Nation to preserve the health and 
well being of its people. It is intolerable even to consider that throughout 
a third long winter of want and privation the best available means of 
furnishing food and clothing and shelter for millions of suffering Ameri- 
cans should remain unused. Somewhere in human nature there is a limit 
to the injustice and misery to which men will voluntarily submit. Too 
many men and women have walked the streets for too many months, 
looking for work. Too many men, women, and children have been hungry 
in the midst of plenty too long—far too long. 

The prosperity and wealth of America is the product of the workers 
of America. It may not be written in the Constitution, but it is written 
in the religion of America, that the wealth of America is held in trust 
for the people of America. And it is written in the Constitution that the 
power to tax the wealth of America to provide for the common defense 
and general welfare lies in the Congress of the United States. If a foreign 
foe threatened to bombard one of our cities and endanger the lives of 
even 10,000 people, would the Congress hesitate to act? To-day we know 
that 7,000,000 unemployed and their dependents, at least one-sixth of the 
entire population, are menaced by the deadliest foe of modern civilization 
—unemployment. We are confronted by an enemy within our gates— 
an enemy that we have developed out of our industrial civilization, which 
must be destroyed before it shall destroy us. The duty of the Congress to 
do all within its power to relieve our suffering people, to create and en- 
courage new agencies of employment, to encourage new hope in our future 
and to revive faith in our Government and in ourselves, is clear beyond 


questioning. 
THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Richberg, have you anything to add to the state- 
ment as an individual citizen of this country? .... There is obviously 


nothing in your philosophy of government which excludes Federal co- 
operation at this time with the States in giving direct relief. 

Mr. RIcHBERG: It seems to me, Senator, that it is just paltering with 
a serious subject to discuss any relief except the relief by the one agency 
which has the power to tap the large financial resources in this Nation. 
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I have been a representative, in a legal capacity, of a city treasurer for 
years and of boards of assessors for years. I am thoroughly familiar with 
the possibility of local governments and States raising funds, and all 
through the United States without consulting any diagram or statistical 
compilation, I know from my own information that the limitation which 
hedge about the raising of money by local governments or State govern- 
ments are such as to make them entirely impotent to meet the needs of 
the present situation, and that the Federal Government alone has the 
capacity to tap the resources which are available. 

SENATOR CosTIGAN: .... May I ask you whether the Federal relief 
program, which taps the larger incomes through the income tax, is not the 
only available method of making the centers of largest wealth contribute 
to our unemployment-relief needs? 

Mr. RicHBERG: It is the only method concerning which I have any in- 
formation for tapping those sources of wealth. But I do not understand 
the philosophy which seems to assume that this wealth in New York, for 
example, is peculiarly the wealth of the State of New York, because, as 
a matter of fact, the great financial centers and the great commercial 
centers and great manufacturing centers accumulate their wealth from the 
entire country and they simply happen to be storehouses in New York 
and Chicago and Pittsburgh and elsewhere of wealth which has been taken 
from the entire population and there is no way of sending any part of 
that back to an emergency service for the whole population except to 
tax the wealth where it is found. . 

I see no reason for assuming that the citizens of New York have pro- 
duced the wealth that happens to be concentrated in New York State. 
I know it is not true..... 


Extract from the testimony of Sidney Hillman, president of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America.—The first hopeful signs I have ob- 
served were while sitting here listening to the testimony given by some 
gentleman as to the situation in the country. I, myself, find a condition 
of utmost despair. I find a condition I do not believe gentlemen in Wash- 
ington can begin to appreciate. It is of the utmost distress and the situa- 
tion is becoming worse almost daily. 

In our own industry there were 170,000 people employed in 1919 and 
1920. Through technological unemployment it was reduced to about 
100,000 or 110,000. The last year, in the whole Nation, 50 per cent of 
those engaged in our industry were unemployed. Now many of those 
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who had found employment elsewhere have lost that employment and 
are trying to come back into the industry. 

Today, in New York City, our largest center in the country, our 
industry, being a seasonal industry, is engaged in manufacturing clothing 
for next spring and summer. And there are less than 1o per cent of the 
workers employed—less than 10 per cent..... The people who are em- 
ployed, will have less than 10 weeks’ work for the whole season. By 
March, the early part of March, the clothing has to be shipped to the 
retailer for summer consumption, and still probably 50 per cent of the 
people will be totally unemployed. At best these workers can look for 
only 8 to 10 weeks of employment and then they will have to go along 
and wait for the next season. 

I find in our own industry—and I refer to a city that some people are 
not worried so much about, New York—the relief given to-day is totally 
inadequate. If the people really in distress were cared for, the funds 
raised would be exhausted already. People are simply falling overboard 
by hundreds daily, a condition that, in my experience, has never seemed 
possible in this country. 

In the city of Chicago our union taxed the employed members last 
winter 50 cents a week to carry those totally unemployed, and in our 
industry we are trying to divide the work so as to give employment to 
as many as possible. This tax has been continued, and I find sometimes 
that taking this 50 cent tax a week leaves less than 50 cents in the,pay 
envelope—that is, in the pay envelope of a so-called employed worker. 
We are all very much concerned about the seven or eight million totally 
unemployed, but we do not know the condition of the people who have 
so-called employment. 

SENATOR CosTIGAN: In that connection, last May I heard one of the 
best-informed men in America say in substance to the St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce that there were not only 6,000,000 totally unemployed at 
that time, but there were also not less than 3,600,000 listed as part-time 
employed, who were totally unemployed. 

Mr. Hitiman: There are not 5 per cent of the people in our industry 
whom we would call to-day totally employed. 

SENATOR CosTIGAN: The situation among the employed is very grave? 

Mr. Hitiman: I would say that most of the people who are employed 
are in a situation of distress and in need of relief. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Did I understand you to say that you find in many 
cases in Chicago where you have been asking for 50 cents a week from 
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people who are said to be employed, that after they make that contribu- 
tion it leaves them 50 cents per week as their total income? 

Mr. Hitiman: I was told by the manager of our Chicago joint board, 
who was there last week, of one such instance—and they naturally refused 
to take the contribution. 

I have been privileged here to listen to representatives of organized 
industries, the so-called aristocrats of labor. Now, I happen to represent 
people who are on a much lower scale. We represent an industry where 
we have no protection outside of what our organization can give to our 
people and if nothing is done the whole structure of improvement which 
has gone along in the last decades will be completely broken down. We 
are going back, if conditions prevail as they are today, to the old condition 
of the sweat shop. 

We have an investigation made in some of the nonunion centers of 
Pennsylvania, and we did not find a single individual earning more than 
$10 a week. That is when they are employed. Of course, the question 
of the dole may enter into this matter of relief. I am one very much in 
favor of even a dole to capital. If I were a member of the Senate or House 
I would vote for anything that would possibly give a start somewhere. 
It is a vicious circle, after all. People out of business mean men out of 
work and more men out of work mean more men out of business. I know 
a great many people formerly earning from $20,000 up that are today in a 
condition of complete distress, and unless something is done we cannot 
foretell what the results will be. If I should find fault with your bills at 
all, I should say that they are inadequate. I do not believe a quarter of 
a billion dollars will go anywhere toward meeting the situation. 

Of those who believe that it is not quite timely as yet to give relief, I 
would ask by what standard are we to gauge the time; must we have 
hundreds of thousands of people actually dead and dying from starvation; 
must we have bread riots? What is necessary to convince them there is 
a need for Federal and speedy relief? The city of New York, the richest 
city in the world, is not doing half that it should do. Today in Chicago 
or New York or any other city, people who once supported others when 
they had jobs are themselves in need of assistance. To discuss and quibble 
now about the dole or anything else is to assume the responsibility of 
practically saying that the great mass of the people must starve. It is 
not a question of what is going to happen, but of what is going on right 


now. 
THE CHAIRMAN: What is happening to the living standards and health 
conditions among the unemployed? 
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Mr. Hitman: Everything worth while built up in the last few decades 
is being annihilated and destroyed. It is all going down at a speed that 
is just appalling. I would like to say that if conditions remain as they 
look to-day, there will be thousands and thousands of people totally un- 
employed in our industry. There is nothing to bring in a sense of comfort 
and a sense of stability. I am one of those who never have believed that 
conspiracy of silence will instill confidence in a community. There is all 
this talk of hopefulness, but we know better. In 1929 and 1930 they 
got away with it. It has done a great deal of harm to the country because 
we would be a great deal better off if they had realized the condition 
that faced us in 1930. In 1931 there was this conspiracy not to speak out 
loud because it was feared things would be unsettled. I believe that 
these tactics are responsible for the present complete lack of credence 
placed in statements given out to-day by those in high places. 

SENATOR CostTIGAN: Mr. Hillman, Mr. Richberg gave some impressive 
statistics this morning with respect to unemployment among railway 
workers. Has your observation led you to generalize as to the extent of 
unemployment known as technological unemployment? 

Mr. Hittman: Well, there have been several statistical surveys. To- 
day I do not know anyone who knows what is going to happen. Certainly 
if we had normal conditions to-morrow, we would still have millions of 
people with no place to work, and nothing but a shortening of the working 
day nationally, and the protection of a decent standard of living would 
do any good. No hokus pokus will take us out of that situation. 

SENATOR CostTIGAN: And in the meantime there is great distress? 

Mr. Hitrman: That is not the word to describe it. I would say that 
families by thousands are being broken up. Fathers no longer have the 
courage to face their families. The standards of living built up are being 
broken down. 

I have a greal deal of sympathy with the railroad men in the reduction 
facing them. However, we have faced that long ago. There is a vicious 
circle, just destroying more and more every day. This very day, so many 
more are destroyed. 

All of the attempts being made in Congress are to stop some corpora- 
tions from going into bankruptcy. So far, so good, but nothing is done to 
get business going—nothing. Call it inflation or call it by any name, we 
ought to be concerned about providing a decent sort of living for the men 
and women in this country and I am not concerned whether the county 
of Cook or the city of Chicago will do it or whether they want to do it or 
not. There is one agency that can do it, and that is the Government in 
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Washington, and not doing it is merely going back on a sacred trust and 
responsibility. If Congress does not do something of a fundamental na- 
ture, it is going back on the people of these United States—it is just de- 
serting the army of unemployed, who find themselves in the first trenches, 
worse off than in the war, because some of those could meet gun fire and 
come back, but today there is no way of dodging the deadly effects of 
unemployment. 

For Congress to sit back and quibble about certain things, I believe is 
to definitely dodge responsibility and shirk obligations. 

I am speaking feelingly to-day, because no one can meet any group 
connected with labor without realizing, as I do, the terrible distress that 
prevails, and one must be inhuman to quibble about it. 

Taik about information! All you have to do is to go on any street 
and look at the faces of the people and get all the information you want 
as to what is happening in the homes. We have exhausted all our re- 
sources and can not help others, and those others need help to-day. There 
is growing a feeling of callousness and cruelty. Right in Times Square to- 
day thousands of people are standing in the breadlines in the cold and 
rain waiting for a sandwich and a cup of coffee, and yet it is said we do 
not know that there is a definite situation of distress which should be 
relieved by the Government. I believe that a bill should be passed quickly. 
Activity against legislation of this character to-day is the same as sabotage 
during a war emergency. We have our opinion about war, but at least 
when you put the boys in the trenches, you are responsible for supplying 
them, and now we, in the industrial army, find ourselves completely wiped 
out; irom a Government with any sense of responsibility to the citizenship 
of the country, the least we can expect are the bare necessities of life. 

I would accept $15 a week as a fine standard. If $15 a week were given 
to everyone in New York who needed it the relief fund would have been 
exhausted long ago. 

Also, we must have legislation that will stop this deadly process of 
deflation. Those people who talked light-heartedly about deflation a year 
or a year and a half ago—well, some of them have been deflated by now 
themselves. The only ones who have not are a few monopolistic com- 
panies who know the Government will put all its resources behind them 
to protect them. I am not particularly concerned about legal quibbling. 
There is only one power left—the Congress of the United States. Let the 
Congress courageously pass legislation that will make it possible to look 
hopefully to the future and not merely talk about the future. 

Tue CHaAtRMAN: Do you regard legislation which provides for the re- 
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financing of the obligations of railroad companies, insurance erganiza- 
tions, and distressed banks as the type of legislation which will stop the 
deflation which you have been discussing? 

Mr. Hittman: No; but that is legislation I would like to see enacted. 
When the house is on fire I am not particularly concerned whether it is 
the maid or the owner of the house that needs help. Everything has to be 
done to stop bankruptcy, but stopping bankruptcies does not mean stop- 
ping the deflation. 

We were in a better position a year ago than to-day and there was held 
out much encouragement that the wheels of industry would get going. 
But they could not do it. Nothing rights itself by itself. Anyone knows 
that who has studied economics at all. The only way to give the people 
the sense of security that they must have is to give them their jobs. It can 
be done only in one way—national legislation providing for the shorter 
work day. A country like ours, with over 120,000,000 men and women, 
the finest workers in the world, has nothing to worry about if human in- 
telligence is applied to the problem. Sitting back and shouting beautiful 
sentiments does not accomplish anything. That is not satisfactory to the 
people; that has not gotten us anywhere. 

I would do anything if I thought it would be a beginning toward bet- 
tered future conditions, but to delude ourselves into a false sense of secur- 
ity when there is no security simply means that we will have to face a 
worse situation in the near future. 
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TWENTY YEARS OF THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


OCIAL work celebrates this year the twentieth anniversary of the 
establishment of the United States Children’s Bureau. Since its or- 
ganization in 1912 this Bureau has been continuously in charge of two 
former Hull-House residents, Julia C. Lathrop, chief from 1912 to 1921, 
and Grace Abbott, chief from 1921 to the present time, appointed by 
President Harding to succeed Miss Lathrop. These two women have both 
been social work leaders identified with the social work professional group 
and have not only furnished courageous and independent leadership in 
the child welfare movement but have so directed the Bureau that its 
work has represented the best that research in the science of social wel- 
fare has to offer. 

From the beginning, the Bureau has selected its personnel on a carefully 
planned ‘“‘merit system,” the result of which has been not only the devel- 
opment of a competent Bureau staff but a demonstration of what can be 
done with a civil service system administered honestly and intelligently. 

The Bureau sei from the first a high standard of social research. Scien- 
tific methods involving meticulous accuracy were followed by constructive 
interpretation of statistical returns. The whole field of social research in 
this country has been influenced by Bureau methods, and new standards 
of work in this field are gradually being developed. The Bureau has not 
been afraid to use research pro bono publico. Some extensive statistical 
inquiries have been carried on, but the findings of the field studies have 
been interpreted by experienced members of the social work group who 
have not been afraid to say that black is black—when it is black—and to 
suggest the constructive solution indicated by the findings. 

The series of studies of infant mortality was one of the earliest under- 
takings of the Bureau, and this led promptly to the movement for birth 
registration and the development of the Birth Registration Area. The 
Bureau went on to the subject of maternal mortality, and the studies of 
maternity and infant care were carried on in various sections of the coun- 
try from the rural and ranch areas of the West to the plantation country 
of the South and everywhere the studies showed that unnecessary deaths 
of mothers and babies could be prevented if a national program could 
be worked out and supported by national funds. 
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Until the Bureau was established, no one knew accurately how many 
babies were born in the course of a year, how many died, or why or how 
they died. All that has been changed by the work of the Bureau. The 
initial infant mortality study made in an industrial town in 1913 was, 
by the special direction of Congress, repeated in nine other industrial 
towns and cities including such large urban areas as Baltimore, and Gary, 
Indiana. Studies of the care available to mothers and infants in typical 
rural communities of twelve states showed a coincidence in all these 
studies of a high infant mortality rate with low earnings, poor housing, 
the employment of the mother outside the home. Public attention was 
vigorously called to the great variation in ir:fant mortality rates, not only 
in different parts of the United States, but in different parts of the same 
state and the same city or town. These differences were found to be 
caused by different population elements, widely varying social and eco- 
nomic conditions, difference in appreciation of good prenatal and infant 
care, and the facilities available for such care. 

Evidence showing the methods used in successful efforts to reduce infant 
mortality was also assembled. The instruction of mothers through infant 
welfare centers, public health nurses, and popular bulletins as to the prop- 
er care of children, the value of breast-feeding, the importance of consult- 
ing a doctor upon the first evidence of disease, such methods brought sub- 
stantial decreases in deaths, especially from causes classified in the gas- 
trointestinal and respiratory groups. But little progress was made in 
reducing deaths in early infancy, including deaths caused by premature 
birth, congenital debility, and injuries at birth. The work of the Bureau 
with its consideration of the causes of infant mortality inevitably led, 
therefore, to the question of the care mothers were receiving before, 
during and after childbirth. 

An analysis of the available statistical information with reference to 
deaths among mothers, which was published by the Bureau in 1917, was 
the subject of much discussion; and in a few places the possibility of re- 
ducing this death-rate through prenatal supervision in connection with 
prenatal clinics of maternity centers was demonstrated. 

In her annual report for 1917, Julia Lathrop suggested that the United 
States should use the well established principle of federal aid as a basis 
of national and state co-operation in reducing the unnecessarily high death- 
rate among mothers and infants in this country. The best-known previ- 
ously enacted laws of this general type were: the Morrill Act of 1862, 
providing for land-grant colleges; the Hatch Act of 1887, establishing 
agricultural experiment stations; the Smith-Lever Act of 1914, creating 
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the agricultural extension service; the Good Roads Act of 1916, which 
had been extended by later acts; and the Vocational Education Act of 
1917. For an almost innumerable number of objects Congress had made 
temporary “grants-in-aid” to the states from time to time. In view of the 
overwhelming evidence of the need of promoting on a national scale the 
health of mothers and infants and the successful demonstration by a 
number of public and private agencies in different parts of the country 
of what could be done through maternity and well-baby centers, there 
seemed to be a clear case for the method of state and federal co-opera- 
tion which had been so frequently used for less important ends. 

The Sheppard-Towner Act for the Promotion of the Welfare and Hy- 
giene of Maternity and Infancy, which became a law November 23, 1921, 
was in all essentials the same as the plan for the “public protection of 
maternity and infancy” submitted by Miss Lathrop in her annual report 
for 1917. This great act has now been allowed to lapse through the failure 
to make appropriations during the present administration, but the record 
of work done’ remains a permanent challenge to the men of this country 
who continue to support pork-barrel appropriations while the mothers 
and children of their poorer constituents continue to pay a heavy price 
for their existence. 

Two great pieces of protective legislation for which the Bureau has 
peen largely responsible, both in securing legislation and administering 
it, are part of the permanent record of social advance and the “march 
of righteous progress.” One of these is the Maternity and Infancy Act 
just referred to, still known by the name of its first congressional sponsors 
as Sheppard-Towner. The other was the Federal Child Labor Law,? 
which was in operation from January to September, 1917, when it was 
declared unconstitutional.s This was followed by the second Federal 
Child Labor Law, which was also declared unconstitutional.4 With both 
federal child labor laws declared unconstitutional, the Bureau then ad- 
vocated a Child Labor Amendment, which passed both houses of Con- 
gress but is still before the state legislatures awaiting ratification. The 
Bureau has stood four-square to all the adverse winds that have tried to 

t See, e.g., U.S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau Publications, Numbers 
137, 146, 156, 178, 194, 203, the special annual! reports of the chief of the Bureau on the 
Administration of the Maternity and Infancy Act. See also various Bureau publica- 
tions on the Maternity Act and the Congressional Hearings on this subject. This Act 
was challenged as a violation of the Constitution and the U.S. Supreme Court decided 
that it was not unconstitutional (see Massachusetts v. Mellon, 262 U.S. 447 at 488). 

2 See U.S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau Publication No. 78, Administra- 
tion of the First Federal Child Labor Law. 

3 Hammer v. Dagenhart, 247 U.S.252. 4 Bailey v. Drexel Furniture Co., 259 U.S. 20. 
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destroy the growing sense of public responsibility for preventive work for 
children. In spite of continuing opposition from many selfish interests, 
the Child Labor Amendment is still before the country and the Maternity 
and Infancy Act is still before Congress. The social workers of the 
country have been staunch in their support of both measures. 

Illustrating another important phase of Bureau activity, a word should 
be said about the four popular pamphlets that have affected the lives of 
large numbers of children: Infant Care, a simple, attractive, paper- 
bound book by the best medical authorities, which is one of the nation’s 
best-sellers (more than half a million copies are distributed in a single 
year); two other popular handbooks by the Bureau’s pediatricians, 
Prenatal Care and Child Care, of which about 150,000 copies are distrib- 
uted in the course of a year; and Child Management, which contains the 
lessons of the new “‘child guidance” teachings. All told more than a mil- 
lion and a half copies of these small paper-bound books carefully prepared 
so as to be as helpful to parents as possible are distributed in a single year. 

The Bureau has been quick to note the effect of the current depression 
on the care of children. At the time of the industria] depression of 1921 
and 1922 the Bureau undertook a careful study of the effect of unemploy- 
ment upon local problems of child welfare. The findings of this report? 
indicated that children suffer not temporary but permanent losses as a 
result of a period of industrial depression. 

The last report of the chief, issued in July, 1931, points to evidences of 
the great suffering of children during the present depression that came 
to the Bureau from many sections of the country where local relief was 
inadequate or poorly organized during the winter of 1930. Attention 
is called particularly to the one-industry towns and the neglected and 
remote mining villages. The chief, in her report, asks help for 
the single-industry communities in which the industry has practically closed 
down and the mining communities where the depression began long before the 
market crash of 1929, in which unemployment and underemployment have 
been the rule. This situation has grown more serious during the past year 
in the mining districts of some seven or eight states... .. Investigation in 
mining and small industrial towns in which the whole community life is de- 
pendent on the mines or industry which have virtually suspended operation 
showed that some sources of relief have not been adequately developed, and 
that available funds in some instances might have been more wisely expended. 
Local public and private resources, however, are quite inadequate in these 
areas to meet the needs of the children of the unemployed or underemployed 


t Children’s Bureau Publication No. 125, Unemployment and Child Welfare; a Study 
Made in a Middle-Western and an Eastern City during the Industrial Depression of 
Ig2t and 1922. 
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men. In many of these towns there is little hope of revival of business which will 
give employment to the numbers who have lived off the industry in the past. 
Demobilization, removal of the workers to other towns, and reeducation for 
other work will be necessary for many. Such a program presents special diffi- 
culties at the present time. In the meantime the children must be fed. These 
communities are not more capable of carrying the relief load by either local 
public taxation or private gifts than is a poor district in a city [pp. 8-0]. 


The Bureau has expanded its co-operation with state and local agen- 
cies in connection with the assembling of current statistics relating es- 
pecially to child labor, delinquency, dependency, and health services for 
children. Various research undertakings in these and other fields have 
been carried out. Both popular and scientific bulletins have been pre- 
pared and distributed. The Annual Report of the chief has become a 
real social work yearbook so far as child welfare is concerned. The report 
contains, for example, a valuable summary each year of the legislation 
relating to children in the nation’s forty-eight states, of the work of 
juvenile courts of the country, and various current child welfare statistics 
not available elsewhere. 

The work has been organized and carried through not only in the vari- 
ous states but in Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippine Islands. The 
Bureau has taken an active responsibility for the Pan-American Child 
Welfare Congresses and the Child Welfare Committee of the League of 
Nations. The chief of the Bureau has also represented the State Depart- 
ment as an active member of the League of Nations Committee on the 
Traffic in Women and Children where the great inquiry in this field that 
has been carried on with such success in Europe and South America was 
suggested by the American representative, the chief of the Children’s 
Bureau. But the Review need not try to tell the story of the twenty 
crowded years that the Children’s Bureau has to its credit. This story 
is familiar to our readers and is one of the great achievements of the 
social work group in this country. 


THE NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


HE National Conference of Social Work, which meets in Philadel- 

phia, May 15-21, the American Association of Social Workers meet- 
ing at the same time and place, and the International Conference of 
Social Work meeting in Frankfurt, Germany, July 10-14, will all deal 
with the disastrous social consequences of the depression and help us to 
learn how to struggle forward in spite of it. An interesting German-Amer- 
ican Institute has been announced in connection with the International 
Conference; and Seminar Travel groups under Mr. E. C. Lindeman, Mr. 
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Paul Beisser, Mr. Kenneth Pray, and Mr. Homer Calver are also an 
attraction for those who are able to go to the International Conference. 
This is a hard year for any conference, international, national, or local, 
but perhaps with the help of our professional organizations we shall see 
light breaking on our darkness. 


THE SETTLEMENTS ON RELIEF METHODS 


HE president of the Chicago Federation of Settlements, Lea Taylor 

of the Chicago Commons, sent a very useful letter to Mr. Ryerson, 
president of the Joint Emergency Relief Fund, that will be of interest out- 
side of Chicago and is therefore printed below: 


The Chicago Federation of Settlements wishes to express its appreciation of 
the fine work which has been put into the prolonged fight to secure public funds 
from the state for the help of the unemployed and their families. 

It is the hope of the Federation that those responsible for the administration 
of the Fund will insist upon placing the relief given to families on a more ade- 
quate basis than has been possible in these last weeks of retrenchment when 
private funds were diminishing. 

We believe that the continued use of the ration as a basis for family relief 
will destroy family initiative and independence and is destructive of morale and 
self-respect. It is difficult to adjust the ration to the needs or tastes of the 
family. It is inadjustable to emergencies, to illness or to the need of special diet. 
The delays in delivery of the ration bring disaster to the family, as no credit is 
possible. It increases the insecurity of living. It will bring to dependency the 
families of neighborhood grocers. It allows nothing for minor household supplies, 
or for kerosene in the many families dependent upon oil lamps for the lighting of 
the home. 

Since the use of the ration is recognized by social workers as a last resort, we 
hope it will be possible to return to the grocery order at least with an additional 
allowance of cash for household expenditures, for fresh food, and for the emer- 
gencies of every-day life. 

We would like to go on record as urging the cash allowance in place of the 
grocery order to all families that can buy carefully and well. 

We believe that rents must be considered as necessary expenditures if family 
life is to be maintained, and that provision for rent must surely be made in cases 
of eviction, of illness, of mental stress, and where there are small children. 

We believe that gas should be provided in all instances where there is not an 
adequate kitchen range, and that a small heater or garbage burner should not 
be considered a substitute for a cook stove. 

We believe that electricity must be considered a part of a family budget 
where there are small children or children of school age, or where there is illness. 

We believe that clothing and household supplies which are used up or at low 
ebb in many families must be provided for in some way. 
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Carfare should be furnished by the street car company, the Board of Educa- 
tion, or the relief fund, for children of high school age in unemployed or depend- 
ent families, who live beyond walking distance from a high school, and are now 
out of school. 

We firmly believe that every effort should be made to preserve a basis for 
family life. We believe that the above minimum essentials, together with a more 
adequate food budget, are necessary for the thousands of families most of whom 
have been through months of stress already, and who face many months ahead. 

We hope that there will not be an effort to conserve this public fund at the 
expense of a decent minimum standard of living. Because of the fact that the 
state fund will be quite insufficient for the year ahead, we urge, the necessity of 
backing congressional action. 

We realize the super-human efforts which have been made to meet the crisis, 
and the untiring work of those who carry this tremendous overload of work. 
But we also sense keenly the serious mal-adjustments which continually face 
families when relief must be handled on so large a scale, and the tragedy which 
comes with the impossibility of individual adjustment, the delays and the in- 
security of living. 

We strongly urge the return to a more adequate basis of relief, in the absence 
of which society will in the long run meet much higher costs in illness, mental 
conditions, juvenile delinquency, and the breakdown in family and individual 
standards of life, which costs will be higher than would be the cost of more ade- 


quate relief at this time. 
Sincerely yours, 
LEA TAYLOR 
President 


It is true, of course, that the relief agencies do not like relief in kind 
any better than the settlements. They are forced to make economies even 
when they mean a substantial lowering of standards. All over the country 
the shortage of relief funds is being met by less adequate relief, adminis- 
tered according to lower standards. 


FOURTH GERMAN EMERGENCY ORDER 


HE public social services of Germany were severely cut by the fourth 
executive emergency orders, which were issued by the German 
president on December 8, 1931, to safeguard the budget and restore the 
economic soundness of the nation. These orders were set out in a volume 
of forty-six pages and nine sections. Prices of commodities were arbitra- 
rily cut. Taxes on buildings, originally levied to equalize inflation losses 
of owners of paper securities and of real estate and to provide funds for 
public housing projects, were sharply reduced. Rents of dwelling houses 
were reduced from the existing legally permissible low maximum rates. 
One of the social services to suffer was the German sickness insurance 
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scheme. Written contracts designed to discourage excessive use of medical 
service and charges therefor were required between doctors and insur- 
ance offices. Benefits were curtailed, and additional safeguards were set 
up against unnecessary or unwarranted use of insurance funds. In acci- 
dent insurance the old and very objectionable principle of contributory 
negligence was reintroduced in the provision that under such circum- 
stances benefits could be entirely or partly refused. Grant of cash benefits 
was limited. The Joint Risks Association, which was the employers’ in- 
surance carrier for accident insurance, was empowered to refuse benefits 
if the injury reduced earning capacity no more than one-third. Benefits 
in the special insurance schemes for miners and for salaried employees 
were curtailed. Pensions were cut. Salaries of public employees were cut 
and legal minimum wage rates that were renewable at that time were 
temporarily abandoned. These drastic “cuts” in the social insurance 
provisions will, of course, mean that more destitute people must be cared 
for by the poor law. 

But even poor relief assistance is made more deterrent. A fourth 
amendment to the Federal Public Welfare Act altered settlement pro- 
visions because of difficulties arising from the interrelationship of unem- 
ployment insurance benefits and poor relief. Unemployment benefits, 
paid without reference to legal residence, were thought to encourage farm 
laborers to migrate to the city to become chargeable there when they had 
exhausted claim to such benefits. 

Other executive orders cut costs of public health services, and, although 
an effort was made to avoid reducing necessary services, this cannot be 
avoided. These orders specifically covered maternity and infancy care, 
school children’s physical and dental health, the cure of physical handi- 
caps, tuberculosis, venereal disease, and alcoholism. Workers in those 
fields questioned whether the drastic economies contemplated could be 
effected without serious impairment of services. 

The German National Office of Private Child Welfare Agencies made 
a counter-proposal in an emergency program for child care. This organi- 
zation insisted upon the retention of preventive and protective measures 
partly to compensate for the dangers to the physical and spiritual 
development of children resulting from the desperate economic situation 
and social disorganization. The effects of undernourishment, inadequate 
clothing and housing, and overcrowding in schools were emphasized, and 
attention was called to the seriousness of physical, mental, and moral 
inadequacy among a large proportion of those who were soon to assume 
the adult responsibilities of the economic and political life of the country. 
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Minimum standards were suggested for physical protection and care of 
mothers, infants, young children, sick and handicapped children; for un- 
employed juveniles, for mental defectives; for neglected and morally en- 
dangered children and for maintenance of social strength. 

The story is much the same all over the Western world. The social 
services are never more needed than during a disastrous period of de- 
pression with the resultant destitution. But it is precisely at such a time 
that the demand for economies is likely to be met by attempts to reduce 


expenditures for social welfare purposes. 
M.R.C. 


GERMAN SOCIAL WELFARE OUTLOOK 


HAT America still calls “the emergency” has long since assumed 

the proportions of a major disaster in many countries. A recent 
letter from a German social worker describes the situation there as it 
affects social welfare organizations. 

The catastrophic condition of the cities and rural districts is necessitating 
systematic break-down of social work of all sorts that has been slowly built up 
in the past ten years. Social workers are being laid off, kindergartens closed, 
sick children dismissed from convalescent homes before cured, crippled chil- 
dren and mental defectives left to their fate. Young workers have been out 
of work for three to four years after completion of their apprenticeship. This 
is the generation that within a decade will produce the leaders in political 


life. 

It is shocking to see small children literally pining away. The federal allow- 
ance supplementary to family relief for these children is 14 marks monthly. 
Pensions to necessitous persons who lost all during the inflation have been re- 


duced to 36 marks monthly. 


FREDERICK PICKERING CABOT, 1868-1932 


HE sudden death of “Judge Cabot of Boston,” for so he has been 

known to the social workers of America, is a serious loss to the de- 
velopment of social work in this country. Judge Baker’s successor as 
judge of the Juvenile Court, Judge Cabot has been a public-spirited leader 
in the field of social work for children during the past fifteen years. A dis- 
tinguished member of an older profession, we counted him also as ‘‘one 
of ours.” In preparing committee reports for the White House Conference 
on Child Welfare of 1930-31, Judge Cabot was tireless in his efforts to 
wrest something constructive out of that organization. Those who were 
privileged to work with him on those committees have an abiding memory 
of his devoted service in behalf of the “children of the state.” 
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JULIUS ROSENWALD, 1862-1932 


E WAS the greatest philanthropist of his generation—and the most 
respected. He developed new principles of constructive giving, and 
his discussions of philanthropic endowments had a wide public influ- 
ence. He was a man whose simplicity of life and ideals of work brought 
him into close contact with the social work group of his city and his 
country. He served as an active member of the boards of numerous social 
agencies, local and national, Jewish and non-Jewish. He was, for exam- 
ple, still a member of the board of the Chicago United Charities and one 
of the Hull-House trustees at the time of his death; and only a little more 
than a year ago, when the old friends of Hull-House gathered to pay trib- 
ute to Miss Addams and her distinguished associates, Mrs. Kelley and 
Miss Lathrop on their Fortieth Anniversary, Mr. Rosenwald was there 
at the simple residents’ supper and gathering in Bowen Hall—friendly and 
interested, as always, in the social workers who had come together to honor 
the women who had served their generation so well. 

His long-time service for the American Negro cannot be measured by 
his contribution in money, magnificent as it was. His fundamental de- 
mocracy of spirit enabled him to give financial support in a way that also 
gave dignity to the cause he served. Those whom he invited to go with 
him year after year on his Tuskegee pilgrimages carried away with them 
long memories of simple cordial relations between the rich and the poor, 
the great and the humble of this world. Going through Montgomery 
County over rough country roads to see the new Negro schools he had 
helped to build, he set gravely attentive on the strangely decorated 
“speaker’s platforms” arranged in the strangest surroundings that this 
country offers. Negroes of all ages and sizes and in every possible variety 
of costume came together in little groups to dedicate their schools and 
to thank the man who had helped them to help themselves. In the words 
of his favorite Negro spiritual, he loved best to “walk in Jerusalem just 
like John.” ; 

In Chicago he worked not only with the large but with the small organi- 
zations where he thought real work was being done. A list of the social 
agency boards on which he served, not as an honorary, but an active 
participating member, would include those carrying the bulk of the Chi- 
cago work. It may not be out of place here to acknowledge a long-con- 
tinued personal debt. When he was an active member of the board of the 
old “School of Civics,” he was quick to see the advantages offered by 
organization within a university for such a school. As a trustee of the 
University of Chicago, he was largely responsible for the final arrange- 
ment by which the School became one of the graduate professional schools 
of this University. It was with his help that the difficult period of transi- 
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tion from “the old School” to the new University status was carried out. 
The early plans of the School, in the University, for research and publica- 
tion were carried through with his immediate help. He was interested in 
the project of a Social Service Series of “case books” and documents, and 
in the Social Service Monographs, and he gave great encouragement to the 
plans for the establishment of this Review. 

His early associations with Hull-House and the old School of Civics 
made it natural for him to think of the United States Children’s Bureau 
as a sound national development from the Chicago movements, and he 
was always concerned for the extension of the Bureau and especially for 
its protection in the establishment of professional standards and the ad- 
herence to the merit system. He had no use for “‘spoils” of any sort and 
gave whole-hearted support to a movement that meant efficiency in serv- 
ice and the abolition of political trading of all kinds. 

To the men and women who have carried on the social work program 
of Chicago and Illinois for the last third of a century, he will always be 
remembered as ‘‘a comrade in arms,” a man who took counsel with them 
and gave generously of his time and his fine intelligence as well as his great 
wealth. He came to our meetings and until recently sat on very humble 
committees, meeting at inconvenient hours and in uncomfortable places. 

Those who knew the simplicity of his life and the generosity of his 
spirit like to remember that he was born in Springfield, the capital city 
of Illinois, at a time when Springfield was still the home of Abraham 
Lincoln; and they will always believe that Julius Rosenwald carried away 
with him from Lincoln’s Illinois prairies a priceless tradition of service in 
behalf of those downtrodden and despised by men. 


FLORENCE KELLEY, 1858-1932 


S THE Review goes to press, word comes to us that Florence Kelley 
has fallen from our ranks. In every way she was a soldier who identi- 
fied herself with the rank and file of the onward-moving host, dauntless 
in the face of many defeats, but determined to secure justice for those who 
(as a learned judge said long ago) “‘have no friends to see justice done.” 
A great leader in the social reform movement for more than forty years, 
an early resident of Hull-House, the secretary of the National Consumers’ 
League, a long-time resident of Henry Street Settlement in New York, 
a devoted worker in the National Conference of Social Work, the National 
Social Work Council, the American Association of Social Workers, and 
many social reform organizations, her loss is irreparable. The editors of 
the Review hope to foliow this brief word with a more adequate state- 
ment about the debt of social workers to Florence Kelley in the succeed- 
ing number of the Review. 
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The Problem of Unemployment. By Paut H. Douctas and AARON 
Director. New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. xix+505. $3.50. 


This was not meant to be a popular book. As the Preface explains, this study 

is a preliminary survey of the field, to determine the advisability of a compre- 
hensive investigation, such as a group of business men in New York and Phila- 
delphia had suggested might be carried on at Swarthmore College. The aim of 
this exploratory study was . 
to analyze the vast amount of material which had been printed on the subject, to 
bring together fugitive reports of experiments in the regularization of employment in 
a hundred different industries, to summarize the experiences of other countries in the 
organization of employment exchanges and plans for unemployment insurance, and to 
organize all this material on the various aspects of the question in such a way as to 
indicate what are the most promising lines of inquiry and by what means definite results 
could best be reached. 
The present volume is the report made by Professor Douglas and his assistant, 
Mr. Aaron Director, to the authorities of the college, with the result that a de- 
cision has been reached to undertake the larger investigation whenever funds 
become available. The main effort in the future study would be toward the 
pooling of economic theory and analysis, and the everyday experience of the 
business executive. 

The book is devided into six parts, of which the first four deal with a measure- 
ment of unemployment, and with an analysis of seasonal, technological, and 
cyclical unemployment; and the last two, with the placement of labor and 
unemployment insurance. 

An especially important chapter is given to the “human and economic costs 
of unemployment.” We need to be reminded that a study of 300 families in 
New York, in the 1920-21 depression, disclosed a milk consumption cut in half. 
To this might have been added the findings of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mission of Agricultural Inquiry for the same period, with its figures of reduction 
in wheat and beef consumption for the country as a whole. The present study 
estimates the average annual wage loss from unemployment at 4.2 billion dol- 
lars, and the loss of this potential market is shown to be as large as that of our 
total export trade. As the authors elucidate this point: 

If the workers were employed steadily, they would, with their increased earnings, 
buy more milk and fruit, live in better homes, send their children to school for longer 
periods, buy more electrical equipment to lighten the labor of their wives, and enjoy 
more recreation and outings. This would mean that the volume of sales in all these 
lines and others as well would increase. Manufacturers would be able to sell more of 
their products, and the turnover of the retail merchants would also increase. Overhead 
costs per unit would in consequence diminish and business profits would rise. 
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Technological unemployment has stalked into the worker’s life as an ominous 
Frankenstein; into the employer’s life equally portentously, because of his pos- 
sible total loss of capital, from superseded machinery. Workers, in terror, are 
asking that the introduction of new inventions be penalized; employers, in many 
instances, are holding them back, out of humane consideration of the effects of 
displacement upon labor. Municipalities, whose citizens are groaning under 
taxation, are doing construction work with hand labor, at greatly increased ex- 
pense, rather than use machines which would do the work more cheaply and 
more rapidly, but would give employment to fewer men. Bitterness against the 
machine, as the arch-enemv of the working class, is not an inconsiderable echo 
of that panic of fear and despair in England in the early nineteenth century, 
which manifested itself in the pitifui effort to destroy the machine and eliminate 
it from industrial technique. 

Having again established the thesis of economists that technological unem- 
ployment can never, of necessity, be permanent, the authors go on to discuss 
the severity of the temporary dislocation which can be laid at its door. The 
causes of the loss of time in readjustment are analyzed, and in the course of the 
discussion, the authors are forced to the conclusion that it is very doubtful 
whether it is wise for the manual worker to own his own home. Surely a dreary 
future presents itself to the worker, his wife and his children, if roots must never 
do more than cling to the outermost surface of community life, to be frequently 
pulled up. 

The authors begin their discussion of public works as stabilizers by saying: 
“It is our opinion that current hopes are greatly exaggerated and that the 
possibilities of using public expenditures to smooth out the fluctuations of pri- 
vate industry are subject to serious limitations.’’ An outline is given of experi- 
ence with the use of public works to provide employment in England and 
Germany, with an analysis of the reasons for the unsatisfactory results. It is 
pointed out, however, that there is still a large body of opinion which holds that 
the defects in the application of public works can be overcome. Professor 
G. D. H. Cole is enthusiastic over his suggestion of a National Labor Corps; 
Governor Pinchot plans a permanent “Committee on Unemployment,” with a 
full-time executive officer to prepare a six-year plan. Some of the obvious diffi- 
culties are selecting the stage in the down-swing of the cycle in which increased 
expenditure should be released, the recruiting of an efficient labor force (in the 
present depression, the City of Milwaukee has given physical examinations to 
the men so employed), the question of keeping the public funds from absorbing 
purchasing power which might otherwise go to stimulate private industry (for 
this reason, the issuing of bonds is preferred to taxation). Although the authors 
feel that some of the claims for public works must be deflated, they are optimistic 
as to the long-time effects: 

Over a period of time, it is possible, through the use of public expenditures, to 
reduce somewhat the extreme fluctuations in employment. In the long run, however, 
we may expect more than this. We may actually expect a reduction in the average 
level of unemployment. 
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In the chapters on public employment officers and on unemployment insur- 
ance, experience abroad is given in detail. The desirable set-up of placement 
offices is outlined, even to the record system. If this detail seems to throw out 
of balance the broad discussion of the problem of unemployment, the terms of 
reference furnish the explanation, as the task assigned to Professor Douglas and 
Mr. Director included that of summarizing the “experience of other countries 
in the organization of employment exchanges and plans for unemployment 
insurance.” This compilation is comprehensive and well organized, and as a 
familiar method of killing social legislation is to gain time by calling for ‘“‘more 
facts,” the authors have rendered a service in preparing these data in a form so 
clear and explicit. Moreover, the detaii as to the most efficient set-up in the 
employment service and in the administration of unemployment insurance will 
be of great assistance not only in bill-drafting, but also in the later stage, in deal- 
ing with details of necessity left to administrative decision. 


Amy G. MAHER 
INFORMATION BUREAU OF WOMEN’S WorK 


ToLEDO, OHIO 


The Minnesota Unemployment Research Project (University of Minnesota 
Employment Stabilization Research, Vol. 1, No. 1). By Russet A. 
STEVENSON. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1931. Pp. 
26. 


Instances of co-operation of city and university in joint and continuous 
studies of factors making for unemployment are fortunately increasing. Those 
who have watched with keen interest the project undertaken by the cities of 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, :7d Duluth conjointly with their state and with the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota will be glad for this statement of the aims and scope of their 
plan. The program for investigation is divided into three parts; studies of the 
economic aspects of unemployment, of individual diagnosis and retraining, and 
of the development of public employment agencies. 

Analysis of the economic aspects of unemployment includes study of the way 
in which industrial changes are affecting the volume and character of unemploy- 
ment in the region, types of vocational guidance and training needed under mod- 
ern industrial conditions,and changesin business organization and management re- 
quired to stabilize conditions of employment. The second project includes testing 
various methods of diagnosing the vocational aptitudes of unemployed workers, 
providing a cross-section of the basic re-education problems of the unemployed, 
and demonstration of methods of re-education and industrial rehabilitation of 
workers dislodged by industrial changes. The third project makes the public 
employment office a laboratory or testing ground for certain of the techniques 
developed in the first two projects, recognizing their possibilities and utilizing 
them in a way scarcely dreamed in this country. In brief form the studies pro- 
posed under each of these three projects are indicated. 
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The co-operation of state and city governments and of large national founda- 
tions has been secured and is being utilized in a remarkable way in this brilliant 


undertaking. 
MOLLIE Ray CARROLL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Unemployment Insurance in Switzerland. The Ghent System Nationalized 
with Compulsory Features. By THomas G. Spates and G. S. RABINO- 
vircH. New York: Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 1931. Pp. 
xii+276. $3.00. 

This third volume of the ‘Industrial Relations Counselors’ Series” on unem- 
ployment insurance shows how Switzerland has developed a system of national 
insurance with the widest latitude to the constituent states. Prevented by the 
constitutional sovereignty of the twenty-five cantons and absence of constitu- 
tional provisions for such measures from imposing a compulsory federal law, the 
confederation in 1924 passed an act subsidizing trade union, joint employer and 
worker, and local public unemployment insurance schemes. These schemes had 
been developing for a quarter-century previous to the war and had been supple- 
mented by local and national relief during the war-time and the five years there- 
after. 

The act of 1924 stimulated the development of the local and private insur- 
ance schemes and improved their performance and that of the employment ex- 
changes, which served to test ability and desire for work. State legislation for 
compulsory unemployment insurance increased. The national insurance office 
established to authorize grant of subsidy maintains standards of designating the 
systems which conform with the requirements of the law. 

From the inauguration of the act of 1924 to completion of their study, 
Switzerland has erjoyed comparative prosperity, so that the scheme was not 
subjected to the severe test of unemployment which the English and German 
systems experienced. The study is important as giving another possible method 


of compensating unemployment. 
M. R. C. 


Sozialversicherung wnd Reichshaushalt. Darstellung und Kritik. By HANS 

Burcer. Berlin: Carl Heymanns Verlag, 1930. Pp. 92. 5 Rm. 

The first half of this study sets forth briefly the rising expenditures for 
German social insurance since stabilization and the heavy burden upon the na- 
tional treasury of meeting the annual deficit. There follows a survey of the con- 
dition of the national treasury. That condition is so grave that the author be- 
lieves that it is forcing upon the government a new era of budgetary planning. 

The second part of the book analyzes the factors making for increased cost 
of social insurance and suggests remedies. The author points out that social in- 
surance must reconcile two conflicting principles—the financial principle of scal- 
ing benefits according to premium payments and the social aim of determining 
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grants on the basis of need. He says that German social insurance as organized 
by Bismarck followed the former principle but that modifications in the direc- 
tion of the second principle were introduced in grant of supplementary allow- 
ances to dependents and in increasing the percentual rate of benefits for the 
lower wage classes. ; 

The recommendations for reform are pointed and practical. The author 
shows that the invalidity and old-age pensions are very modest, although they 
cost more than the insurance organizations can pay since these organizations 
lost their reserves at the time of inflation and there is an increasing group of 
pensioners for the active contributors to the funds to support. Similar changes 
in the relationship of premium payers to recipients of benefits and variations in 
costs introduced by change in benefits offered in the sickness insurance system 
are brought out. The author suggests increase in premium rates in certain 
instances and important administrative reforms. The book is timely and valu- 


able. 
M.R. C. 


The Organization and Administration of Public Relief Agencies. By ROSE 
Porter. New York: Family Welfare Association of America, 1931. 
Pp. 63. $0.35. ' 

Community Planning for Homeless Men and Boys. The Experience of 
Sixteen Cities in the Winter of 1930-31. By RoBert S. Witson. New 
York: Family Welfare Association of America, 1931. Pp. xiv+144. 
$0.50. 

These handbooks prepared at the request of the President’s Organization on 
Unemployment Relief are a by-product of the present crisis, for which social 
workers and instructors in schools of social work will be grateful. The pressure 
of the present unemployment emergency upon public relief agencies, many of 
them quite unequipped for effective community service, led the National Unem- 
ployment Organization to ask the Family Welfare Association of America to pre- 
pare a “guidance report,” summarizing the best current thought in the field of 
public relief. Miss Porter has done the work with the aid of the Association’s 
Pathfinding Committee on Study of Governmental Relief Methods, several of 
whose members are also members of the American Association of Public Welfare 
Officials. 

No attempt has been made to conduct first hand field studies—the time did 
not permit it—but the book is a discriminating exploration of the existing litera- 
ture on the subject supplemented by consultations on practical experience. In 
the words of the introduction it attempts 
to describe clearly, simply and briefly the chief elements that make for effectiveness in 
a public relief agency .... the organization, the’ program of relief and service to 
families, its personnel, its methods of administration, its relationships to other agencies, 
its resources in seeking aid and advice, and the relation of its services to a program of 
education and prevention. 
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The material is so well selected and so clearly and simply presented that it 
cannot fail to be a boon to community leaders who are trying to reorganize 
ineffective public agencies to meet the present crisis. 

Miss Porter does a great service in pointing out the fact that shortcomings 
in public welfare administration are due in most cases to weaknesses in organiza- 
tion and administration and to the tendency to follow habit and tradition, rather 
than to restrictions in the law itself. An interpretation of an old statute in 
accordance with modern needs and conditions is often more possible than it 
seems, and social plans need not wait on legislative changes. 

The gospel of sound case work appears in almost every paragraph. It is so 
simply and clearly applied that a reader, no matter how new he may be to the 
field of social work, must conclude that without it all organization and adminis- 
tration is futile. 

The Appendix contains a brief list of references for further reading, and some 
suggestive material in record forms. 

The report on planning for homeless men and boys was obviously needed be- 
cause of the increasing numbers of migratory and jobless workers moving from 
city to city, congregating in cheap lodging-houses and hotels and in free shel- 
ters. Sixteen different cities in various parts of the country were visited, and 
their programs for homeless men and boys were studied. The report for each city 
gives the history and background of the work undertaken for the homeless men 
group, an account of the administration of the plan, an appraisal of the work 
done, and an account of the plans for 1931-32 if any had been made. 

Mr. Wilson points out very effectively that the thousands of homeless men— 
potential community assets—who pass through a shelter each year may or may 
not become community liabilities. This, he thinks, depends upon “the com- 
munity’s willingness to pay a sufficient salary to secure a staff commanding the 
respect of the community and possessing the necessary skill for their jobs.” It 
is hoped that both of these reports will be widely used. 


ELIZABETH S. DIxon 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Our Workhouse Million. By GrorcEe F. Bonsor. London: Efficiency 

Magazine, 1931. Pp. 143. 5s. 

Public Assistance. By GEOFFREY DraGE. London: John Murray, 1930. 

Pp. xiv+396. 15s. 

These two books both belong to the days of the old poor law tradition. The 
author of the first seems to have been a “relieving officer” in the poor law organi- 
zation, and he describes himself as ‘‘a man on the inside who has had a long ex- 
perience in the relief of destitution.” He has a nineteenth-century view of the 
poor law as a relief-giving agency unrelated to modern case work methods. 

The poor law, Mr. Bonsor thinks, is often abused, but this is because it is 
not quite perfect. ‘Like other human institutions, it has the same difficulty in 
parting the sheep from the goats, the industrious and deserving from the idle 
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and undeserving. But with all its failings, it does its job, which, first and last, is 
the relief of destitution.” That is, relief is still something quite apart from other 
methods of social treatment. 

He says he is one of the men who knows very little about the causes of trade 
depression but a great deal about the effects. That the British have a “work- 
house million” in spite of old age pensions, health insurance, and unemployment 
insurance is a very significant fact. The British term ‘‘workhouse’’ corresponds, 
of course, to the American term “‘poorhouse.”’ 

Mr. Bonsor discusses the relation between unemployment and relief as organ- 
ized in England after the war and the mistakes that he thinks were made. First, 
of course, he thinks “‘work relief” should have been given: 

The condition that should have been attached to the grant of relief was work in re- 
turn for the relief given. The men wanted work, and work without profit would have 
been infinitely better than relief without work. You cannot continue to maintain an 
able-bodied man and his family by unconditional grants from the public funds for any 
length of time without the man coming to look upon public assistance as the natural 
source for supplying the needs of himself and his family. 


The demoralizing effects of unemployment are clearly set out: 

The granting of unconditional relief to the able-bodied has been largely destructive, 
particularly as applied to young, single men. Work would have been their salvation; in 
idleness they have found nothing but desperation and despair. 


It is interesting in the light of the insistence in some quarters on the virtue 
of local assistance that precisely this aspect of the English situation is criticized: 

Actually, and in extenuation of our offence, is the fact that Boards of Guardians were 
left to solve their own local difficulties. No effort was made to deal with the problem on 
a national basis. It seemed as if we had expended all our power of organization in 
winning the war, and had nothing left for assisting the men who had something to do 
with winning it. 

What is to be done? The writer devoted his closing chapter to this question: 

The writer believes that in all probability we shall continue to mect the problem of 
unemployment with the existing machinery of Unemployment Insurance and Poor Law 
Relief. The average unemployed worker is neither a Crusader nor a Socialist, He is a 
rather unhappy individual whose strongest desire, in his own words, is to “get back into 
collar”—to obtain employment. He wants a well-paid job, if possible, but at all hazards 
—a job of some sort. 

As an effort to correct what he thinks are the mistakes of the last decade, the 
writer quotes the Relief Regulation Order of 1930, which governs the present 
administration of relief. This Order requires the County Councils, which have 
taken over the functions of the old Poor Law Guardians, 
to formulate such arrangements as may be practicable in their areas, for setting to work 
male persons who are capable of work to whom out-relief is afforded, and for training 
and instructing such men in some suitable form of useful work, and for their attendance 
at suitable classes of physical training, or of an educational character suitable to the age, 
physical capacity and intelligence of the several classes of able-bodied men, to whom the 
arrangements are intended to apply. 
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This story of the 1,700,000 people who live “‘below the Dole—on the work- 
house level” is an interesting setting-out of the differences between American 
and English standards. The type of man who held the position of “relieving 
officer” under the poor law is not often found in social work in this country. 
His rough and ready detective work, his rather vigorous determination to find 
and expose the occasional fraudulent applicant, his opposition to women. (He 
would like all poor law committees who .ave anything to do with caring for 
able-bodied men composed entirely of men. Able-bodied unemployed men of 
course do not have wives and children!) 

Mr. Geoffrey Drage also iepresents the nineteenth-century view of poor law 
services. Mr. Drage thinks that 1930 marked an epoch in the history of public 
assistance in England with the passing of the Chamberlain Act. This book is a 
collection of miscellaneous fugitive material contributed by Mr. Drage before 
1930 to periodical literature or to the London Times in the form of letters. All this 
material is brought together as reflecting a continuous point of view and a long 
struggle on the part of the London Charity Organisation Society, with which Mr. 
Drage is identified, to maintain what is called ‘economy and efficiency in the 
sphere of public assistance.”” To American readers it seems to be a long drawn out 
attack on all the modern forms of social insurance and a belief that the old deter- 
rent poor law methods should be preserved. The point of view of these letters 
seems quite alien to American thinking with regard to modern social policies. 
But in any event Mr. Drage is right in thinking that it was wise to bring this 
material together, for whether one agrees with Mr. Drage or not, his letters 
constitute an effective setting-out of the attitude of an influential group in 
England with regard to the adoption of modern methods of preventing destitu- 


tion as a substitute for poor relief. 
EpitH ABBOTT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Scientific Basis of Social Work—a Study in Family Casé Work. By 
Mavrice J. Karpr. New York: Columbia University Press, 1931. 
Pp. xvili+424. $3.75. 

The Training of Social Workers. By JAMES EDWARD HAGERTY. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1931. Pp. viiit-205. $2.50. 

Interviews, Interviewers and Interviewing in Social Case Work. New York: 
Family Welfare Association of America, 1931. Pp. 132. $1.00. 

Dr. Karpf’s book and Dr. Hagerty’s are concerned primarily with problems 
of training for social work. The first question of what knowledge do social 
workers need, is summarized by Dr. Karpf as the “‘need for a knowledge of back- 
grounds; the need for a philosophy of life and point of view; the need for 
knowledge of human nature; the need for a knowledge of norms and the need 
for clarity and accuracy of thought.’”’ He believes strongly that the most im- 
portant part of the training of a social worker lies in the fields of social, bio- 
logical, and psychological sciences. 
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Dr. Hagerty shares this viewpoint but arrives at his conclusion by a different 
method than that used by Dr. Karpf. After giving a definition and brief history 
of social work, he states the need for it and describes its scope. Then he presents 
an analysis of the number of semester hours of sociology, economics, political 
science, and biology taken by 690 women graduates of Ohio Wesleyan, Ohio 
University, Otterbein College, Wittenberg College, Denison University, and 
Ohio State University. We have only the author’s statement that these colleges 
“are fairly representative of those throughout the country from which students 
enter the schools of social work.’”’ On this evidence, the conclusion is reached 
that those entering schools of social work are inadequately trained in the social 
sciences. 

Dr. Karpf has asked a second question, “What knowledge do social workers 
use?” His answer was secured by a study of the case records contained in 
Breckinridge’s Family Welfare Work in a Metropolitan Community and of two 
groups of unedited case records, sixty each, from two different case working 
agencies. The findings from this study of case records did not indicate that 
social workers use a knowledge of sciences, either social or biological, in their 
work. A possible explanation is that “case records are not truly indicative of 
the knowledge case workers have” or that neither professional school nor execu- 
tives require workers to possess such knowledge. 

The author’s analysis of family case work records classifies the case workers’ 
judgments on personality and personality traits; on health and disease and on 
standards of living. The author believes that social workers have made inade- 
quate use of such studies as Hartshorne and May’s methods of studying char- 
acter and that the random judgments on character and personality in these case 
records are unreliable. Of course, the records in the Breckinridge volume were 
written before Hartshorne and May’s works were published but it is possible 
that the authors of the other two groups of records studied should have made use 
of these findings. 

The recommendation is made that social workers must be given a better 
medical education so they can “‘evaluate a given program of medical therapy in 
relation to the social and psychological effects it is likely to have on the patient 
and his family.” The comments on standards of living in the case records did not 
indicate a knowledge of rating scales for homes such as the Whittier scaie. 

The final chapter in Section II discusses methods of control used by case 
workers which were found in the following order of frequency: “(1) explanation; 
(2) discussion and persuasion; (3) ordering and threatening; (4) advice; and (5) 
suggestion.”” Mr. Karpf summarizes the case record study with the conclusion 
that “more than three-fourths of the judgments, opinions, advice, and action of 
case workers with respect to their clients involve, if they do not actually require, 
a knowledge of human nature, and the principles of social behavior.” He be- 
lieves such knowledge can come only from the social sciences. The knowledge 
needed regarding standards of living and health constitute the remaining 25 per 
cent of the basic equipment of a social worker and are to be secured from home 
economics and the biological sciences. 
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The answer to the third question as to the knowledge social workers receive 
was secured from an analysis of the admission requirements and curricula of 
schools of social work. The three phases in preparation for any profession are 
stated as general knowledge and discipline which is acquired in the prepro- 
fessional education; specifically technical knowledge which is given during the 
professional training; and “‘the skill in the use of this knowledge in the solution 
of the prevlems which the practitioner faces.” The skill is, of course, secured in 
practice work and experience. 

Mr. Karpf believes that the amount of time spent on field work in many 
schools is disproportionate to classroom work and stresses the trade aspect too 
much. He suggests that the time for field work should not be more than a 
medical student spends in clinics and, by implication, suggests that field work 
for a social-work student might better come in a year of interneship after 
leaving school. Dr. Hagerty believes that the field work should be concentrated 
in one quarter of the training but he believes such concentration may come during 
the undergraduate course. Both authors agree the student should have training 
in social research but Mr. Karpf finds that the opportunities for such training 
are inadequate in most schools. 

Mr. Karpf believes that the possibility of social work attaining a professional 
basis is dependent on three conditions: 


(1) The most accurate possible knowledge and skill for the understanding and con- 
trol of human behavior and social organization; (2) resources, financial and organiza- 
tional, for effective supplementation of this knowledge and skill; (3) a favorable public 
opinion which will have faith in the social worker’s skill and make possible its effective 
use by giving the social worker that recognition, approval, and support which it has 
given some of the other professions. 


To achieve these ends, social work is dependent upon the educational institu- 
tions, social workers and social agencies, and the public. The schools might in- 
sist on a knowledge of social and biological science as an entrance requirement, 
the social workers themselves can assist the social theorists in discovering ways 
of controlling human behavior, and agencies can insist on higher qualifications 
in engaging new staff members. The public will have “to be shown.” 

Social work is deeply indebted to Mr. Karpf for such a careful piece of re- 
search as appears in this book. We should most of us agree that a knowledge of 
the social and biological sciences is valuable in the education of the social worker 
but we should like to have someone write another book like the author’s, showing 
the additional values to be derived from the so-called cultural subjects of 
history, literature and composition, speech, and art. 

Fifteen articles on interviewing previously printed in The Family have been 
assembled in pamphlet form. As a companion volume to the pamphlet on Jnter- 
views published by the American Association of Social Workers, this collection 
of articles is especially timely. In emergency times when even more serious con- 
sequences may follow the single interview with a client, it is important for so- 
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cial workers to have in mind the best which has been found out about interview- 
ing. Case workers would do well to re-read these articles in their present form. 

Mr. Lee’s article points out some principles of successful interviewing—‘‘such 
as beginning with the client’s main interest, the necessity for lapse of time, not 
assuming authority until your authority is recognized, respect for personality, 
releasing of the client’s own capacity through giving him an opportunity to 
develop his own ideas.” 

Miss Wright suggests five “ways of increasing skill in individualizing”’: 

(1) By flexible imagination; (2) by being ‘‘non-shockable,” keeping a light touch; 
(3) by working steadily through the positive, that is, by finding and building on the 
strength rather than on the weaknesses of human nature; (4) by seeking skill in using 
the forces of expertness and authority, rather than relying on the whip hand; and (5) by 
developing a capacity to learn out of failures, evaluating them with one’s self and the 


client. 
MitpreD D. MupGETT 
MINNEAPOLIS COUNCIL OF SocIAL AGENCIES 


Mexico, a Study of Two Americas. By Stuart CHAse. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1931. Pp. vii+338. $3.00. 

Not long ago, while talking with Diego Rivera, I happened to praise the work 
of another Mexican artist. “Oh, yes,’’ answered the great man, ‘‘So-and-so’s 
work is very good. It ought to be. It’s half mine and half Orozco’s!”’ 

This remark came to my mind as I read Stuart Chase’s Mexico. In Holly- 
wood, I understand, it is the work of one editor to scrutinize manuscripts for 
any passages that might puzzle the audience. This process is called “dumbing 
it up.”” Stuart Chase has taken Redfield’s Tepoztlén and dumbed it up for popu- 
lar consumption. If one were to remove what Chase has borrowed from Red- 
field, Gamio, and others, hardly anything would remain but a few loose generali- 
zations. Such a book may have its place, but it is profoundly irritating to a 
scholar. 

The treatment of modern Mexico in Chase’s book is fairly satisfactory. It 
ought to be. He has used the work of the best scholars we have on the subject. 
The historical background, however, which includes the first six chapters, con- 
tains a number of statements that should not go unchallenged. Some of them 
may seem trivial, but they serve to illustrate the careless and cock-sure style of 
the whole book. 

Chase speaks of the population of Mexico as consisting of “Indians, a reason- 
able number of mestizos—half and quarter breeds, most of them living like In- 
dians—and a few whites in the cities” (p. 5). Ernest Gruening, in his Mexico 
and Its Heritage (p. 69), gives the population for 1910 as 1,150,000 whites, 6,000,- 
ooo pure Indians, and 8,000,000 mestizos. Chase is trying to establish the thesis 
that Mexico is Indian and that it is going to Stay Indian. It would be just as 
easy to assume that the Indians started turning white in 1519 and are still 
struggling to turn white, the final result being a mestizo or Mexican race. 
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The first white man climbed Popocatepetl in 1519. ‘The next ascent,” af- 
firms Mr. Chase, “was three centuries later, in 1827..... These figures are 
not without significance. The Spaniards who followed Cortez and his immortal 
600 were of a less hardy breed” (p. 21). This is sheer poppycock. In the first 
place, we do not know how many Spaniards climbed Popo in those centuries; in 
the second, even if none of them ever did, the conclusion is just as absurd. The 
history of New Spain is full of episodes which, if less spectacular than the Cortez 
expedition, are no whit less admirable in the courage, endurance, and de- 
termination displayed by the participants. The expeditions to New Mexico, 
Texas, Arizona, and California during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
are cases in point. 

Once more (p. 48) we meet the old story of the destruction of the vast Aztec 
library at Texcoco by Bishop Zumarraga. Garcia Icazbalceta, one of the most 
meticulous of modern historians, in his Vida de Don Fray Juan de Zumérraga, 
shows that the legend dates from the eighteenth century. 

“Slavery was practised, but in a mild form” (p. 51). This statement is sub- 
stantially true. At the same time it should not be forgotten that the slaves were 
frequently destined for the sacrificial stone. One of the things the Spaniards did 
in every town they entered was to break open the wooden cages where such 
slaves were kept. 

Speaking of the number of victims offered for sacrifice, Chase presumes that 
the early chroniclers probably exaggerated, a presumption that may very well 
be correct, but his explanation is again challengeable. He says that 


the Church had reason for wide dissemination of atrocity stories. It sought to stamp 
out the Aztec religion and substitute Christianity. The greater the case against the 
heathen cult, the more freedom it had to use any means to the desired end, and the 
weaker the criticism thereof. This was the period, too, of the Inquisition, when off- 
setting butcheries were particularly welcome [p. 52]. 


This thesis is untenable. The Church had no reason to attempt’ a justifica- 
tion of the conversion of the Mexicans, who, by the way, were not converted by 
force. Justification with whom? The Protestant movement had hardly been 
born at the time of the conquest. And then, why bring in the Inquisition? The 
Inquisition had nothing to do with the Indians, or their conversion, or their 
backsliding, except in one instance, the trial for idolatry of the cacique of Tex- 
coco, in 1530. 

Chase quite rightly draws heavily on Bernal Diaz for the story of the con- 
quest. He should have relied upon him still more and he would have learned 
that Diego Velasquez did not rescue Cortez “from obscurity” (p. 59). Nor was 
Grijalva the “logical candidate” for leading the expedition to Mexico. With 
Grijalva at its head, the expedition would assuredly have turned round and gone 
home from Vera Cruz. Bernal Diaz is very clear on this point, as well as on the 
sinking of the ships. They were not burned. Chase has it that Cortez “gave 
secret orders to a few dependable men, and while the little army looked on in 
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horror, its ships went up in flames!” (p. 68). Bernal Diaz, who, it must be re- 
membered, was there and was one of Cortez’ supporters, says that the sinking 
was performed with the consent and at the behest of the Cortez men, including 
Diaz himself. By that act Cortez gained a force of a hundred sailors and pre- 
vented the disgruntled Velasquez men from deserting and going back to Cuba. 
Bernal Diaz is also clear on what Chase calls the “butchery” at Cholula of ‘‘2000 
disarmed warriors” (p. 72). This bloody deed is one of the many proofs of 
Cortez’ military genius. He had discovered a plot among the Cholultecas to 
slaughter every Spaniard. It was only by such harsh measures that Cortez ever 
saved his tiny band from annihilation. Pathetic, of course, but necessary. 

Again, “they [the Spaniards] never had one respectable fight with the Aztecs” 
(p. 75). What is a respectable fight, anyway? In the terrific retreat from Mexico 
in 1520 Cortez fought continually for three days, losing two-thirds of his men, 
all his guns, most of his horses, and not a man escaped wounding. Then, with 
less than 500 men, he faced about, laid siege to the city, built a navy for opera- 
tions on the lakes, and in another year had completely broken the Aztec power. 

It seems a bit gratuitous to assume that great conquerors, such as “‘Alexan- 
der, Napoleon, von Hindenburg,” and, presumably, Cortez, “too often plunge 
the race backward in its slow ascent” (p. 77). If there were not something rotten 
in most races, as in the Aztec race at the time of the conquest, they could not so 
easily be “plunged backward.” Then, we do not know that they are plunged 
backward. One may sentimentalize over the dear, dead days, but the fact re- 
mains that we simply do not know the answer to such questions. 

The same holds for the ‘Decline of Mexican Civilization,” in two chapters. 
Certainly the colonial period was full of brutalities, but there were compensa- 
tions—peace, for one thing, as Mr. Chase admits. Thomas Gage, who spent 
twelve years here early in the seventeenth century, tried his best to make the 
Spaniards out to be a set of monsters—Gage turned Protestant upon returning 
to England—but the net impression that one derives from his delightful book is 
that Mexico was very nearly a paradise, even for the natives. And I must 
quarrel with the assumption that only some thirteen of the viceroys were ‘‘de- 
cent men” (p. 107). The viceroys were part of a world-wide system for the ex- 
ploitation of colonies. They had to deliver the goods. I suggest that, by and 
large, the viceroys of New Spain were able and conscientious administrators and 
that several of them approached greatness. 

Perhaps the greatest of them was Antonio de Mendoza, who was a wise, just, 
and humane ruler. At the end of his long and arduous administration he wrote 
to his successor: “‘After sixteen years in this government .. . . I could swear 
that I am more confused about them [the Indians] than at the beginning.”’ This 
should be a warning to foreigners who come to Mexico to write it up. 

This is an ill-natured review, but the ill-nature does not extend to the superb 
illustrations by Diego Rivera, which alone should suffice to save the book from 


mediocrity. 
y LrEsLEY Byrp SIMPSON 


Mexico City 
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The Mexican Immigrant: His Life-Story. By MANUEL GAmio. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. xili+-288. $3.00. 


In this volume, a companion to Mexican Immigration to the United States by 
the same author, Dr. Gamio presents interviews with seventy-five Mexicans, 
all immigrants except four, who are natives of the United States. In these ac- 
counts the immigrant appears in the flesh, telling in his own words his comings 
and goings, his doings, his relations with his new environment in their variety 
and contradiction. There are those who emigrated because of revolutionary dis- 
turbances, for adventure, or for the “good money that can be made.” There is 
the characteristic restless movement from place to place in the states, and from 
job to job. Some of the immigrants, when interviewed, were on their way back 
to Mexico to join agricultural colonies; some had returned to Mexico, were dis- 
illusioned, and came back to the states—“I found everything different, very 
dull, and very changed. I no longer wished to stay there, but to return to Dallas” 
—and some were hoping to go to Mexico “when there is. peace.” 

There are complaints from some against foremen, or the lack of police pro- 
tection, etc., and there is concern over economic insecurity and the ingratitude of 
the gringo: “I have left the best of my lifeand my strength here, sprinkling with 
the sweat of my brow the fields and the factories of these gringos, who only 
know how to make one sweat and don’t even pay any attention to one when they 
see that one is old.” ‘They squeeze one here until one is left useless, and then 
one has to go back to Mexico to be a burden to one’s countrymen.” Others, who 
like the treatment they have received, say in the characteristic language of one 
of them, ‘“‘the Mexican is well treated in this country, or rather, is treated ac- 
cording to the place which each one demands, for . . . . if one is submissive, or 
isn’t wide-awake or doesn’t do his work properly, one is very badly treated. 

Naturally, there is protest against “some heteful distinctions” made nota- 
bly “in Texas and in California”; these are bitterly resented by many, as for 
example, by one Mexican told, in Amarillo, Texas, to eat where Negroes were 
served: “I told my friend that I would rather die from starvation than to hu- 
miliate myself before the Americans by eating with the Negroes.” Yet at the 
same time an Indian-type Mexican in Los Angeles could acclaim the democracy 
which he found: “TI like this country very much . . . . for the equality which is 
granted to everyone..... You can go into any restaurant or any theatre and 
seat yourself by the side of the rich. It isn’t like in Mexico where some feel them- 
selves to be aristocrats and they feel themselves to be humiliated if some poor 
man sits down beside them. No, Sir! The United States is different.” 

The greater freedom of American women is nearly always distasteful to the 
Mexican men: “I like everything about this country. ... . The only thing I 
don’t like . . . . is the way the women carry on, so that they are the ones who 
boss the men and I think that he who lets himself be bossed by a woman isn’t a 
man.”’ Women, however, enjoy the relaxation of familiar codes of conduct. 
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Weakening of religious belief is general: “In Mexico I was more Catholic 
than here, but there is more religion there, more churches, and, above all, fewer 
things to do.” Some Mexican immigrants accept Protestantism, or rarely, ad- 
vance toward atheism, like the man who associated with the I.W.W., who said, 
“TI am studying many books and I now lack very little of being well convinced 
that God doesn’t exist.” 

Patriotism, unlike religion, is strengthened by emigration, at least while the 
immigrant is abroad. Usually American citizenship is abhorred as “denial of 
one’s mother.”” One immigrant goes even so far as to say that “‘it doesn’t matter 
how much good will there is, for at bottom we hate each other’’; and another is 
ready to fight the United States upon occasion. A third, on the contrary, is pre- 
pared to make a good bargain, and sell Lower California to the United States, 
while one or two even contemplate citizen’s papers. The Mexican-American is 
torn between loyalties of ancestry and citizenship. In recognition of the slow- 
ness of their assimilation one says, ‘“‘I would rather be a prisoner than go to 
fight against the country from which my fathers came. We are all Mexicans 
anyway because the gweros always treat all of us alike.” But another “is an 
adorer of the United States, and says that in case of war between the two coun- 
tries he would go to fight on the side of the United States... .. is 

These personal documents do not present the migration in its entirety, but 
they are a valuable contribution to its understanding. Especially they will give 
insight into the cultural background, experiences, and reactions of Mexican im - 
migrants to those Americans who work among them. 

The interpretative notes have been written by Dr. Robert Redfield with 
judgment and skill. The interviewers and the translator have retained to a high 


degree the flavor of the original utterance. 
Paut S. TAYLOR 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


An Ethnic Survey of Woonsocket, R.I. By BEsstE BLooM WESSEL. Chica- 
go: University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. xxi+290. $4.00. 

This is one of a series of studies each concerned with the ethnic composition 
of a single American community. It describes in detail the methods used in 
making the study, and for that reason will be of interest to anyone who has oc- 
casion to try to ascertain the national or racial origin of any group. 

The findings are, for the most part, of local interest only. More general in- 
terest perhaps attaches to the differences found between groups in the rate of 
intermarriage and the groups between which intermarriages take place. The 
findings here, however, merely confirm general less accurate observation and 
hence are not likely to be disturbing. Attention should be called to the author’s 
use of the word “preference’’ with regard to marriages. Is it right to say that 
“the British are most frequently preferred as mates by the Irish” simply because 
the Irish marry more frequently into the British than into other groups? This 
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illustrates, too, one of the dangers of a study which concentrates solely on.a 
single factor. The implication is, even in spite of a word or two of warning by 
the author, that it is this factor which is solely or chiefly significant. But in 
accounting for marriage of Irish to British rather than to Italians, it surely 


would be necessary to consider economic factors. 
HELEN R. WRIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Criminal Justice in England. A Study in Law Administration. By 
PENDLETON Howarp. New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. Pp. 436. 
$3.00. 

Our Lawless Police. A Study of the Unlawful Enforcement of the Law. By 
ERNEST JEROME Hopkins. Foreword by ZECHARIAH CHAFEE, JR. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1931. Pp. xiiit+379. $3.00. 

In these two useful volumes certain aspects of the English and the American 
systems of criminal justice are clearly set in relief one against the other. 

Dr. Howard’s report is no “‘survey”; it is a study and a simple, amazingly 
comprehensive account of the things that happen when a man in England is 
accused of having committed a crime, together with a discussion of the signifi- 
cance to the English community of what happens to the accused. 

The English study is interesting for what it omits as well as for what it con- 
tains. There is no discussion of the causes of crime, the meaning of punishment, 
such special developments, either for diagnosis or for treatment, as the use of the 
psychiatric clinic or probation or the juvenile court movement. In England, at 
any rate, the judicial system may, evidently, in view of the author, be taken for 
granted for some time to come. 

There are many reasons why the study has interest for social workers. There 
are few problems more baffling to the social worker than the relation of the 
police to the whole subject of law enforcement. There are few social workers 
who have not had to deal with wreckage resulting from police corruption or 
stupidity; and many social workers are tempted in their moments of delibera- 
tion to condemn the police as stupid or corrupt or brutal or all three. The han- 
dling of children in conflict with the law, the dealing with young adults, whether 
boys or young women, has seemed safe only in the hands of specialized divisions 
of the court; and the political features of the prosecutor’s work with its identifi- 
cation of numbers of convictions with efficiency has given rise to the practically 
universal demand for the public defender. 

Dr. Howard describes the entire procedure and the organization in an inter- 
esting and complete study; but he dwells especially on certain civil, as distin- 
guished from criminal, features that in England characterize what he terms the 
“private prosecution.” This discussion and that of the exercise of summary 
jurisdiction, in which the jury is progressively dispensed with, and the trial had 
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by the court alone, with perhaps the careful comparison of the English accusa- 
torial with the continental inquisitorial systems, are perhaps the most interest- 
ing portions of the discussion. 

Dr. Howard makes it impossible for the reader to forget the chaotic state of 
American practice and suggests the innumerable advantages of the services 
rendered by the national executives or by those practitioners, whether as judge 
or prosecutor, who belong to the national, as distinguished from the local, 
judicial organization. Those who believe that the general public should know 
how their most important business is actually conducted will feel deeply in- 
debted to Dr. Howard. For, to social workers, no public business can perhaps 
be more important than that of dealing with individuals whose misfortune or 
misconduct bring them into conflict with the law. 

The author of the second volume who was the special field investigator for 
the Wickersham Commission in their study of the “Third Degree,” makes avail- 
able in convenient and accessible form material likewise contained in the report 
of the Commission on Lawlessness in Law Enforcement. Mr. Hopkins also re- 
ported for responsible journals the I.W.W. riots in San Diego in 1911, the 
Bread Riot in San Quentin in 1913, the Preparedness Day bomb explosion in 
San Francisco in 1916, out of which grew the Mooney-Billings Case. He has 
had a long experience that justifies confidence in his judgment and accuracy, 
and Professor Chafee of the Harvard Law Faculty speaks of his “notable skill 
and enterprise in breaking through the barriers of silence which surround official 
lawlessness.”’ All of this is important because the undertaking to make known 
how lawless are those whose business it is to administer and enforce the law is 
a dangerous undertaking. It is true that many have been tempted unjustly to 
characterize all police as brutal, lawless, and open to corrupt influences. But 
Professor Chafee and Mr. Hopkins remind the reader that the system and not 
the individual is the object of the attack. The importance of making the facts 
known is indicated by Mr. Monte M. Lemann, one of Mr. Wickersham’s Com- 
mission, who said, ‘“The abuses of the third degree must find their restraint 
chiefly in the force of awakened public opinion, since no new laws could make 
them more illegal than they are.” 

Of course, the student of legal history, in reading all these comments and 
reviewing these cruel incidents so familiar to those who frequent inferior 
criminal courts or who live in crowded urban neighborhoods, is often struck 
with the conflict still being waged between the ancient ideal of private vengeance 
and the less ancient but outworn doctrine of public punishment. The social 
worker and the open-minded student of public institutions and agencies know 
that the great battle is to be won against both those principles. Mr. Hopkins 
makes vivid the universality of one of our public failures and gives some idea 
of the resulting cost in individual suffering and in community waste. 

S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Pr sens 
Prisons of Tomorrow (‘Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science,” Vol. CLVII, September, 1931). Philadelphia: 1931. 
Pp. iii+262. $2.50 (cloth); $2.00 (paper). 


The Annals of the American Academy can always be looked to for a sound con- 
tribution to current information and current thinking on any subject that its 
editorial staff elects to consider. The September number, dealing with “Prisons 
of Tomorrow,” under the editorial direction of Professors Edwin H. Sutherland 
and Thorsten Sellin is no exception to the general rule{ The volume brings 
together a great amount of material relating chiefly to the American prison 
situation and its historical background, and in addition brings to us authorita- 
tive presentations of the situations in English, German, Belgian, Scandinavian, 
Italian, and Mexican prisons. )The Annals, in the scientific and social fields, 
makes its concession to the reading habits of the American public, which pre- 
fers to read articles on different phases of a given subject rather than undertake 
the subject in extended book form. 

One is surprised to note throughout the publication almost no reference to 
women’s prisons, in which so much experimentation has been done in years past 
and which have stimulated undertakings, similar in nature, in prisons for men. 
Perhaps this omission is due to the relatively small number of women’s prisons 
and reformatories, and to the fact that they do not today constitute in any sense 
the acute problem which is found in prisons and reformatories for men. 

Doctor Sellin’s brief historical background of our American prisons and the 
survey of the present situation by Mr. Cass serve to bring the reader up to date. 
“Prison Architecture,” by Robert L. Davison, emphasizes a much needed 
change in the approach to the planning for new prisons, and, if followed through, 
would undoubtedly result in enormous savings to the taxpayers. The discussion 
of “Public Control and Supervision of Prisons,”’ by William J. Ellis and Sanford 
Bates, is illuminating; and the statement of Mr. Ellis that ‘this rehabilitation 
of the prisoner is possible only when the control of the prisons and reformatories 
is in the hands of a stable group, uninfluenced by party or political factions, and 
with a knowledge, based on training and experience, of the purpose of the im- 
prisonment,”’ cannot be contradicted. 

“The Prison Staff,” ‘Prison Labor,” “Prison as a Socializing Agency,” are all 
subjects dealt with constructively by the various writers. Nor is the problem of 
the man leaving prison and his needs neglected in the discussion of “The Open 
Door” by Clair Wilcox and the “Discharged Prisoner” by B. L. Scott. Dr. 
George W. Kirchwey’s discussion of ‘“The Prison’s Place in the Penal System” 
is, of course, delightful, as is always the case with his contributions whether 
he speaks or writes. 

One welcomes the article of Edwin H. Sutherland on ‘“‘The Prison as a 
Criminological Laboratory.”’ He states in the conclusion: 


The program as outlined for the future, therefore, consists of a competent staff who 
will regard the entire prison as an experiment and will utilize their knowledge of the 
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prisoners for purposes of directing this experiment. The scientific specialists will play 
a part in this institution—not, at least at first, by making routine studies of all prison- 
ers, but by assisting the regular staff when intensive studies of difficult or crucial cases 
are desired, and by studies designed to contribute to the generalized knowledge of 
criminality. 

He indicates also that from adequate study knowledge may be accumulated 
as to the ways in which criminal habits are formed, and this in turn will con- 
tribute to broader programs for the prevention of crime. 

To those who are dealing with the end results in the prisons, the article by 
Nathaniel F. Cantor on “The Prisoner and the Law” is illuminating. One is, of 
course, interested in the article by an anonymous contributor entitled, “The 
Prisoner Speaks.” It is inevitable and understandable that he cannot treat the 
subject without emotion and that in consequence his generalizations are too 
sweeping. The discussion of the “‘Attitude of Prisoners as a Factor in Rehabilita- 
tion” brings out facts which are of great importance in any program in a cor- 
rectional institution. 

The brief guide to penological literature is valuable. 

ELLEN C. POTTER 
NEw JERSEY DEPARTMENT INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES 
TRENTON 


“Kas o\ € 


’ Prediction Methods and Parole. A Study of Factors Invoived in the Viola- 
tion or Non-Violation of Parole in a Group of Minnesota Adult Males. 
By GrorcE B. Voip. Hanover, New Hampshire: Sociological Press, 
1931. Pp. xvi+138. 

Realizing the need of non-subjective guides in determining when a prisoner , 
is ready for extra-mural supervision, Professor Vold of the University of Minne- 
sota has applied the methods of Burgess and Glueck to a group of Minnesota 
parolees. By this effort he hopes to clarify the procedure of constructing pre- 
diction tables and to test their validity. 

Minnesota’s Parole Board consists of the three superintendents of penal in- 
stitutions, the chairman of the Board of Control, and a lay member, only three 
of whom—the managing officer of the institution of confinement and the last 
two named—have voting power in a particular instance. As in other states, the 
Board is under no legal compulsion to hear outside evidence but may do so at its 
discretion, by correspondence or otherwise. Apparently the main basis of its 
judgment is the history of the prisoner, given in part by him at time of entrance 
and later verified, although the method of check is not given. 

Professor Vold feels that former parole studies based on institution records 
suffer from the serious error that parolees are difficult persons to trace and that 
non-violation (of parole) is not synonymous with law observance and non- 
criminality. This is amply proved by the Gluecks. Earlier attempts of Warner, 
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Hart, Burgess, and the Gluecks to evolve a prediction method for use by parole 
boards are summarized; and the present study is, in reality, an attempt to im- 
prove upon the efforts of Burgess and the Gluecks and applies the methods of 
both, as well as one of the author’s, to twelve hundred paroles from the Still- 
water Prison and the St. Cloud Reformatory. 
Out of the mass of detail presented in building a case for his method, he finds: 
1. No factor on which the record contains information appears to be of outstanding 
importance in connection with the violation or non-violation of parole. ... . 
Rise while no factor is of outstanding importance, yet few, if any, are of no signifi- 
cance. Tables XII and XIII suggest that most of the factors have a relationship to 
outcome on parole that cannot be accounted for entirely by chance. 
3. There is nothing to justify the belief that most of the violations of parole occur 
shortly after release from the institution. .... [p. 57]. 


By a detailed statistical explanation, he points out that while the information 
derived from official records offers many possibilities for error, particularly in 
re-classification, yet ‘“‘in the case of all categories (on which reliability results 
are available), the consistency or reliability results on re-classification are con- 
siderably greater than can be accounted for by ‘chance’ ”’ (p. 82). 

From his tables Vold concludes that the most satisfactory prediction tables 
are secured from the use of twenty-five selected factors in which information is 
completely available and the least satisfactory from the seventeen lowest pre- 
parole factors. The use of such prediction tables by a Parole Board would make, 
so Vold feels, for a more scientific policy. 

With the rate of parole violation known in advance and subject to control, the Parole 
Board might well adopt an experimental policy. If it were deemed wise, the Board 
could, with relative ease, so select the group paroled that there would be practically no 
violation. The “‘violation rate” would then be decreased but it is also likely that the 
number placed on parole would be smaller. On the other hand, if the Board desired, it 
could parole a much larger proportion of the inmates than at present and knowingly 
accept the risk of higher violation rates... .. By providing special supervision for 
those whose ‘‘chances”’ of violation are high, it might be possible to parole a larger pro- 
portion of inmates than at present and still keep the violation rate at a low figure. 


There is no reason why a “prediction technique comparable to that discussed 
in this study should not be applied to many other fields of activity,” among 
them, to offenders awaiting trial. He argues for the general validity of the prin- 
ciple of risks in connection with human beings. At the same time Vold feels 
that the final determinant of the validity of such a table would be a pragmatic 


test. 

The Gluecks illustrate with considerable care—and at great expense—the 
difference between the use of official records at face value and the totally dis- 
similar picture presented after verification. To this contribution they add a 
painstaking objectivity (and definitions) of such factors as steady work, good 
home, moderate drinking, etc. Vold points out that official data are not com- 
plete nor wholly accurate, yet infers, and passes by with no comment or objec- 
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tion, that this source of error is not to be considered of sufficient moment to 
invalidate results obtained from the use of official data. With due regard for the 
present volume and its careful analyses of previous efforts and its attempt to 
improve prior studies, it is believed that it carries the same basic objection and 
source of great probable error in accepting, without verification, any official 
record. If the fundamental source of facts relative to violation of parole and 
non-violation is subject to a serious question of validity, it follows that the re- 
sults derived may be similarly and justifiably criticized. And the same for the 
prediction tables and the factors which Vold holds to be cumulatively related to 
success on parole. The final word, as the volume suggests, will be had by work- 
ability and the test of time. To this is added, by data secured from objective 
sources, independently verified, and qualified by measurements which are uni- 
versal. Such is a project that one of the larger foundations may well undertake 


on a long-term basis. 
W. ABRAHAM GOLDBERG 
JewisH Socrat SERVICE BUREAU 
CHICAGO 


BRIEF NOTICES 


The Wesleyan Movement in the Industrial Revolution. By WELLMAN J. WARNER. 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1930. Pp. x+299. $5.00. 

Dr. Warner sees the Wesleyan contribution to the social order as part of the humani- 
tarian movement of the eighteenth century in its larger background—economic and 
political. The typical attitude of the ‘‘governing classes” of England toward the great 
mass of people, he sees, in part, rooted in a “‘national system of economics built upon 
the exploitation of labor.” The extension of the field of economic opportunity was one 
of the “‘prime conditions of this development of any humanitarian system of values in 
the eighteenth century.” The two introductory chapters deal, therefore, with the sub- 
ject of “‘social values and the common man” from the Revolution of 1688 to the French 
Revolution and with the changes that made possible “the emergence of the individual” 
in the eighteenth century, such as the development of economic freedom and the 
‘diminishing sense of insecurity.” 

Social workers will find the entire discussion thought-provoking and readable; but 
they will be especially interested in the chapter dealing with the Wesleyan philanthropy 
—telief, the establishment of a dispensary for the care of the sick, prison reform, 
work for the workless, anti-slavery, education. The followers of Wesley produced a 
new democracy with a new social attitude toward the despairing masses of poor so often 
considered a community burden. ‘‘Give none that asks relief either an ill word and or an 
ill look” was the Wesleyan philosophy. And Wesleyan philanthropy involved “‘personal 
and not organized action.” Dr. Warner calls attention to this point as an interesting 
one: ‘‘A great social movement which owed its existence to efficient organization... . 
creates an unparalleled philanthropic disposition and permits it to dissipate through 
lack of organization.” 

This record of the ‘‘great equalitarian mood of social helpfulness” is worthy of care- 


ful study. 
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On Understanding Women. By Mary R. BEarp. New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co., 1931. Pp. viiit+541. $3.50. 

Mrs. Beard has undertaken an extremely difficult and interesting task for which she 
was admirably qualified. At a moment when women are conscious of a recurrence of 
earlier antagonisms in the field of employment, Mrs. Beard reminds them that dis- 
criminations under which they labor and hardships from which they suffer are not novel 
but belong to a society not fully civilized; that the benefits of that society can be fully 
enjoyed only when shared by both men and women. She recalls the researches of earlier 
anthropologists, showing that the first arts of domestic life are women’s invention, but 
she is more concerned with recalling the contribution of women to the culture of the 
time than explaining why the making of that contribution is so often rendered difficult 
and the value of the contribution misrepresented or ignored. On that account, probably, 
too, she ignores the Vaértings (brother and sister) in their discussion in The Dominant 
Sex of the effect of power on the attitude of a sex or a group bound by any common 
sense of superiority. 

Mrs. Beard’s opening chapter with its explanation of the necessity for such a treatise 
is illuminating and amusing, and illustrates the danger of complacent self-confidence in 
any field of thought. 

Her thesis, substantiated by a great body of evidence, is the same as that contained 
in Mason’s Woman’s Share in Primitive Culture, except that it applies to all the arts 
essential to the life and well-being of the group, including war and state craft. In all the 
periods of human experience, women have felt and exercised ‘‘responsibility for the con- 
tinuance and care of life”; but sex is only a segment of women’s life, far less important 
than the collaterals issuing from it in connection with the care of life once created. That 
is, women have been inventors as well as wives, and their inventions have issued in the 
production of those sources of satisfactions that are not the prime concern of man and, 
so often, of the state. [t is hoped that women take the moral to heart whether or not 
the men fail to recognize the implication of the record. 


The Lady of Godey’s: Sarah Josepha Hale. By Rutu E. Fintey. Philadelphia: 

J. B. Lippincott Co., 1931. Pp. 318. $3.50. 

In this charming volume adorned with nine reproductions in color and twenty-four 
illustrations is narrated the history of the woman who, left a widow with four young chil- 
dren, became the editor of one of the most influential periodicals yet published in the 
United States. Through this medium, for a period of forty years, she guided the think- 
ing of thousands of women and influenced the attitudes of thousands of men. It was the 
book of fashion, but it was far more; and through its columns the editor advocated 
causes that make her a figure of interest to students of social reform and social work in 
the United States. She was responsible for raising over $30,000 to complete the long- 
neglected Bunker Hill Monument, and for rescuing the movement to preserve Mount 
Vernon as a National Memorial, a memorial which should now be nationalized by being 
made the property of the federal government. She also took the leadership in the move- 
ment for sending out the first women medical missionaries, advocating elementary edu- 
cation for girls equal to that of boys, supporting the cause of higher education of women, 
and advocating the employment of women teachers in public schools. She was responsi- 
ble for founding a society for the improvement of working conditions of women and 
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showing the need for an increase in their wages. She demanded for married women the 
right to retain and manage their property and contract their own earnings. She was 
perhaps the first to urge public playgrounds, was among the earliest to recognize heaith 
and sanitation as civic problems, established the first seamen’s homes, and organized 
on what seem very modern lines the seaman’s aid. It was an extraordinary career to 
which Mrs. Finley calls attention in this delightful reminder of what was the real task 
of the Victorian period in the United States. 


Workers’ Family Allowances. By Dr. PioTR PRENGOWSKI. Foreword by 
ELEANOR D. RATHBONE. London: Williams & Norgate, Ltd., 1931. Pp. 96. 
3s. 6d. 


This little book devotes sixty-four of its ninety-six pages to a general discussion of 
the determination of wages. It reviews in simple terms the leading wage theories of the 
economists and comes to the conclusion that “humanitarian—social and state—con- 
siderations, as well as considerations of a purely economic character, demand that the 
needs of the family should be taken into account when workers’ wages are being con- 
sidered.” This leads easily enough to an advocacy of family allowances. Obviously in 
thirty pages there is room for no more than the barest outline of reasons in favor of the 
system and a rather summary dismissal of some arguments against it. 


The Abolition of Poverty. By HARRISON E. FRYBERGER. New York: Advance 

Publishing Co., 1931. Pp. 152. $1.50. 

The author begins with the thesis that the doctrines of capitalism must be modified 
to suit present conditions. The first few chapters contain an admirable discussion of the 
raladjustments leading to the present crisis. The author thinks that production prob- 
lems have been solved, and that they are far more difficult technically than problems of 
distribution which cause our present disorganization. He suggests excellent practical 
remedies. 

The latter half of the book is in no way comparable to the first part. It contains the 
author’s seemingly pet theories about communism, farm relief, prohibition, taxation, 
and war debts. The programs do not command the reader’s respectful interest as does 


the first half of the book. 
M. R. C. 


The Slum. Its Story and Solution. By Harry BARNES. London: P. S. _ & 

Son, 1931. Pp. 398. 18s. 

The author of The Slum, Mr. Harry Barnes, is a.well-known British architect and 
the author of Housing: The Facts and the Future, published in 1923. In his new book he 
deals with the history of the so-called “slum problem” and his plans for its solution. 
He has written an interesting account of early attempts at control of low-standard 
housing areas, particularly the conditions following the Industrial Revolution in Eng- 
land and the effort to secure the public health board in 1848 and the sanitary improve- 
ments that followed it. The book also furnishes a very useful chronological account of 
housing reform in the last half of the nineteenth century—particularly such housing 
acts as the Cross and Torrens acts and the vigorous development that followed the es- 
tablishment of the London County Council in 1889. 
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Unemployment Relief. Hearings before a Subcommittee, Committee on 
Manufactures, U.S. Senate, Seventy-second Congress, first session, on 
S. 174, a Bill to Provide for Co-operation by the Federal Government 
with the Several States in Relieving Hardship and Suffering Caused by 
Unemployment. ... and S. 262 for Assisting the Several States .... 
To Provide for the Relief of the Unemployed. December, 1931, and 
January, 1932. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1932. 
Pp. 380. $0.35. 

Public Hearing on State-Wide Unemployment Relief before Members of the 
General Assembly in the Hall of the House, Tuesday, November 24, 1931. 
(Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 1931). Pp. 52. 

Every social worker will want to study the “Federal Relief Hearings,’ copies 
of which should be in the office of every public or private agency in the country. 
After these ‘“Hearings,” Senate Bill 3045 was prepared on the basis of the two 
bills before the Committee, and this new bill in turn went down to defeat under 
administration opposition supported by conservative members of both political 
parties. ‘The hearings atforded the representatives of our professional group an 
opportunity to set forth the needs of the distressed communities of this country 
and of the unfortunate clier:ts they are unable to serve. The fact that social 
workers came from Chicago, New York, Buffalo, Philadelphia, and other cities 
to lay their serious community responsibilities before a Committee of the United 
States Senate and to support the plan for federal aid is a record that we are 
proud to have made. 

In Senator Costigan’s introductory statement, the hearings are quite prop- 
erly said to be their own justification. They were held ‘“‘to determine whether 
there is in truth unremedied need of national proportions with which local re- 
sources are unprepared, without national assistance, adequately to cope.” The 
hearings were also to “consider the nature and extent of the existing economic 
calamity and what are the most effective steps and best administrative means 
for meeting our problems.” 

The vigorous testimony of some of the leading social workers of the country— 
William Hodson, Samuel Goldsmith, Prentice Murphy, Jacob Billikopf, Joanna 
Colcord, Paul Kellogg, Raymond Clapp, Walter West, Dorothy Kahn, and 
others—afforded abundant testimony of the present distress and the inability 
of the local authorities to prevent the suffering and misery that people are now 
enduring. We print in another part of this Review the valuable testimony offered 
by representatives of organized labor. 
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Mr. Walter S. Gifford, director of the President’s Organization on Unem- 
ployment Relief, was a very extraordinary witness. He described the activities 
of his organization as follows: 

It tried to get the national advertisers to donate space in magazines and to get some 
of the advertising agencies to write the copy to go into those magazines; it worked with 
the motion-picture people and got news releases sent out; it worked with the radio 
broad-casting companies and carried on a series of radio programs once a week during 
the period from October 19 to November 25, which was the period that we recommended 
that all these campaign funds, as far as practical, be carried on. What they did was to 
create a national sentiment, as far as possible to do so, in favor of everybody getting 
their shoulder behind the wheel to help and push this thing over to success this winter. 


Mr. Gifford said that the President’s Committee 

collected no money itself whatsoever. It was simply a stimulating medium to do, on a 
national scale, things that no one of these community-chest drives or local drives could 
do for itself. No one community could get the national advertising scheme worked out; 
it could not get nation-wide broadcasting hook-ups arranged. We felt that the plan was 
extremely successful. I think the enthusiasm between October 19 and November 25 
was quite real. 


The “campaigns” that Mr. Gifford’s Committee was responsible for “stimulat- 
ing” were, he said, for the most part, the usual annual community chest drives 
with a small percentage increase to meet the present emergency needs. 

When Mr. Gifford was asked about the total funds needed for unemployment 
relief “from the point of view of the Nation as a whole,” he merely replied, “Well, 
I will not say I did not make any estimate for my own interest and amusement. 
I did make rough figures, but I do not know whether they are right or wrong, 
and I do not belicve anybody else would know.” 

This was, of course, a very astonishing statement to come from the head of 
the President’s National Committee that the country had been told would take 
care of the emergency needs. Later, when asked for data on which the number 
of those in need of assistance might be estimated, he said: 

I do not think the data would be of any particular value. We are dealing with a 
rapidly changing situation... .. It would take altogether a long time—perhaps 
months—to get the information for New York City alone. What I think should be done 
is to meet the needs as they come along and if the needs increase suddenly in New York 
City, increase the amount of money in New York City..... 

SENATOR CosTIGAN: Will you tell us what you actually do know as head of the 
President’s Unemployment Relief Committee as to present actual needs in the United 
States? Is your definite information as to unemployment needs confined to certain 
cities of the United States? 

Mr. GirrorD: Well, I have no definite information, nor has any city definite in- 
formation. 


When asked about the standards of relief being given in the various commu- 
nities, Mr. Gifford replied: “I can not give you any detailed information as to 
the standards, but my opinion is that they are fairly all right.” 

The misinformation on which Mr. Gifford’s Committee apparently operated 
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is indicated by his statement about Chicago. He said (p. 318), ‘There has not 
been any government money appropriated by Cook County, the city of Chicago, 
or the State of Illinois. It is all private funds.” 

Mr. Gifford was absolutely wrong in this statement, as earlier testimony from 
Mr. Goldsmith had shown. Cook County (Chicago) spent between three and 
four million dollars last year in spite of the fact that it could not sell bonds. As 
Mr. Goldsmith said, “The Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare has not paid 
its milk bill for almost two years—giving milk to families in addition to other 
food commodities.” 

The following statements by the director of the President’s Committee show 
the lack of information about the needs of the country on the part of this organi- 
zation which the nation was told would provide for national distress. 


SENATOR CosTIGAN: Do you know or does anyone else whom you can turn to know 
what the relief needs are in the smaller cities of the country which have no community 
chest organizations? 

Mr. Girrorp: No; I do not know. 

SENATOR CosTIGAN: Do you know what the relief needs are in the rural districts of 
the United States? 

Mr. Girrorp: No. 

SENATOR CosTIGAN: Your committee has not assembled information of that sort? 

Mr. GirrorpD: That is correct. 

SENATOR CosTIGAN: First of all apparently you have made no survey of the na- 
tional situation which justifies you in testifying before this committee as to what the 
immediate national needs are. Are you ina position to deal practically with the problem 
without knowledge of the facts? 

Mr. Cirrorp: If other people are dealing practically with the problem and satis- 
factorily, I think that is all right..... 

SENATOR CosTIGAN: What has your own organization done with respect to meeting 
what is reported to us as being a growingly critical issue in America? Are you proceeding 
now to stimulate, as you said, by advertising and otherwise, the local spirit? 

Mr. Girrorp: No; not right now, because most of these private drives are over; 
but as I told you, I telephoned every State representative within the last few days, and 
in most every case those men are in touch with the situation; and in some cases I had 
fairly long conversations, and they have gone back and talked to the governor, and we 
are keeping in touch with the situation [p. 322]..... 

SENATOR CosTIGAN: Your organization has mode no affirmative effort to tabulate 
the facts with respect to the human needs throughout the United States? 

Mr. Girrorp: That is correct [p. 325]... .. 

SENATOR COsTIGAN: Are you among those who are satisfied that the grievous ex- 
periences through which many of our people have been passing are calculated to improve 
their health and well-being? 

Mr. GirrorD: No; but curiously enough, Senator, my telephone company statisti- 
cian gave me a report that it is true that in every depression since we have had public- 
health records, the records have shown improved health and lessened mortality. .... 

SENATOR CosTIGAN: May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that it would be helpful if Mr. 
Gifford would file with us reports from the governors and State Committee chairman, 
on which these assurances appear to be based? 
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Mr. Grrrorp: I have none, Senator. 

SENATOR CosTIGAN: You recall, Mr. Gifford, that I wrote you early requesting such 
information as you have, as far back as November 3, 1931? 

Mr. Grrrorpb: I had no real information then, Senator. We were just getting under 
way, and I think I wrote you I expected to have some information later [p. 331]. 

In general, however, one result of the “Hearings” is to show how antiquated 
our present system of relief is and how serious are the consequences of having no 
competently organized welfare department in every state with direct responsi- 
bility for relief policies instead of the old-fashioned isolated independent town 
and county systems that so few states have modernized. There are great areas 
of the country quite inarticulate as to their needs, and there is no competent 
spokesman for them. For example, in the Pennsylvania hearings listed above, 
there was said to be a difference of opinion among the members of the House as 
to the existence of a “‘state-wide need of relief.” 

The Pennsylvania hearings deal entirely with this question and not with 
questions relating to the program for meeting the need. The first fifteen pages 
of these hearings are devoted to the report prepared by the social workers of 
Pennsylvania for Governor Pinchot, which was published in the last number of 
this Review. Some extremely valuable testimony follows the report. The super- 
intendent of public institutions, who said his plea was “for the maintenance of 
the standards of living of the Pennsylvania families,” reported that no fewer 
than four hundred school districts were in a financial plight so serious that pay- 
ment of school teachers could not go on without relief. He reported that 150,000 
children were in need of adequate food and clothing as of September before “‘the 
onset of cold weather.” 

The secretary of the Pennsylvania department of agriculture said, “This is 
not an emergency, it is a catastrophe.” 

The secretary of the state department of health reported the results of a sur- 
vey showing increased malnutrition among children and an increase in appli- 
cants at the state tuberculosis clinics. He reported that in 37 counties the money 
available for family relief was “pitifully insufficient” and the advent of winter 
would mean “acute suffering.”’ The secretary of the department of welfare re- 
ported a story now told and retold in many places—smaller tax returns, greatly 
increased demands for relief, lowering of relief standards to make the money 
“go around.” In 28 counties the average grant had been reduced to about three- 
fifths of the normal grant, which had been inadequate in normal times. A grant 
of $2.00 or $3.00 was now commonly made. 

The rent question had become acute, with both public and private agencies 
generally refusing to pay rents. 

The problem of rents has become acute throughout Pennsylvania. Both public and 
private agencies in most communities are unable or are refusing to pay rents on the 
belief that the depression will last only a few months. This policy has resulted in nu- 
merous evictions in some communities, with great hardship to the people involved. Can 
you imagine the disturbed and insecure feeling aroused in a district where people see 
their life-long neighbors and friends deprived of a roof over their heads? Such experi- 
ences only make for fear and restlessness and constant tension as to “‘who’s next.” 
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On the other hand, landlords as a whole have been extremely generous, with the re- 
sult that social agencies frequently now report that they must care for people whose in- 
comes from rented properties were their only source of income. 

For example, one man in Pittsburgh, although he is getting relief, has eight tenants, 
none of whom have been able to pay their rent for months. He is now working in the 
streets as a day laborer. Another instance may be cited in Erie County where, because 
of the evictions of families, an abandoned almshouse, condemned some time ago be- 
cause of inadequate water, heat, light and plumbing, was deemed unfit for human habi- 
tation is now being used to house entire families who have lost their homes. Further- 
more, in Pennsylvania the loss of one’s home frequently because of the existing law, 
means that the family loses all its furniture as well since it is possible for the landlord to 
hold such property against the debt incurred for overdue rent. No bidders on sales. 

In spite of numerous indications on the part of Poor Boards of the effort to economize 
even to the danger point, in November of this year, 70 Poor Districts in 24 counties re- 
ported that they did not have enough funds to care for their dependents this winter 
[pp. 27-28]. 

The social workers of Pennsylvania deserve the thanks of our professional 
organization for having made known the situation in that state. 


Family Welfare. Summary of Expenditures for Relief, General Family 
Welfare and Relief, Mothers’ Aid, Veterans’ Aid (U.S. Children’s 
Bureau, Separate from Publication No. 209). By GLENN STEELE. 
Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1932. Pp. 62. $0.15. 

Relief Expenditures by Governmental and Private Organizations, 1929 and 
1931 (U.S. Bureau of the Census, Special Report). Pp. 35. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1932. 

In July, 1930, the U.S. Children’s Bureau assumed responsibility for carrying 
on the collecting of statistics from governmental and voluntary social agencies 
that had been instituted at the University of Chicago in 1928 under the joint 
direction of the University’s Social Science Research Committee and the Asso- 
ciation of Community Chests and Councils. The present report on activities 
of family welfare agencies by Glenn Steele, which is the first official annual report 
published since the transfer of the project to governmental auspices, vindicates 
the belief of the original sponsors that their work could safely be intrusted to the 
Children’s Bureau. 

In 1928, the first year of the undertaking, 211 family welfare agencies par- 
ticipated. Their number increased to 234 in 1929 and to 319 in 1930. Thus the 
evidence points toward a gradual extension of the uniform reporting system as 
the successive reports demonstrate the advantages of participation. Only 8 per 
cent of the family welfare agencies in the 38 metropolitan areas covered by the 
registration failed to submit figures in 1930. 

The report for 1929 showed a sharp upturn of the relief curve following the 
autumn crash. Except for a slight seasonal recession, the curve continued to 
mount throughout 1930. The total amount expended in the 38 cities for direct 
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relief, exclusive of so-called ‘made work,” was approximately $28,000,000. 
The population of the area in which this money was spent is about 16,000,000. 

Social workers will learn with special interest of the proportions in which this 
added burden was shared by the voluntary and the tax-supported agencies. The 
relief expenditures of the voluntary agencies show an increase in 1930 of 50 per 
cent over the expenditures in 1929. The increase for the tax-supported agencies 
was 61 per cent, if Detroit is omitted, or 176 per cent if Detroit is included. 
These ratios throw an interesting light upon the acumen of the President’s 
Emergency Committee for Employment, which was instrumental in convoking 
a meeting of community chest executives in Minneapolis last summer for the 
purpose of inducing them to accept responsibility for meeting the winter’s needs. 
The report for 1928 and 1929 had indicated that even in so-called normal years, 
the tax-supported agencies disburse about three-fourths of all relief; now the 
figures for the first year of the depression confirm this ratio. But it will doubtless 
be necessary to reiterate these findings for a number of years before there is 
widespread recognition that the voluntary agencies never have been and never 
will be able to cope with the problem of destitution. 

The report contains an able, though brief, discussion of the difficulties 
encountered in computing dependency rates. It is still a common practice for 
two or more family welfare agencies to assist a single family simultaneously. 
Thanks to the social service exchange this is never in these days ignorant dupli- 
cation but is rather the result of a community policy by which one agency 
supplements the efforts of another. Nevertheless, the results are disastrous 
from the standpoint of computing dependency rates, for the city’s total thus 
contains an unknown proportion of duplicates. The Children’s Bureau decided 
to base its dependency rates on the average number of families receiving relief 
monthly during 1930 on the theory that in this figure “the effect of duplications 
in the count is minimized.” This was in all probability a sound decision, but no 
one should be content to accept it as a final one. At the present time in Chicago, 
to cite a single instance, there is evidence to indicate that 85 per cent of the 
relief cases of the largest voluntary agency are, by agreement, also relief cases 
of the Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare. And, as every social worker 
knows, even in normal times, many of the relief cases of the private charities 
also are relief cases with the poor law authorities, at least to the extent of fuel 
and a few bags of beans and flour. There will never be dependency rates that are 
really satisfactory until communities either adopt a non-duplicating policy of 
allocation or follow the lead of St. Paul, Minnesota, in setting up a special piece 
of machinery for eliminating the duplicates occasioned by the policy of inter- 
agency supplementation. 

If the report reveals that we must look for the most part to the tax-supported 
agencies for relief, it likewise provides evidencé that the voluntary agencies are 
still the pacemakers with respect to standards of work. 

In the matter of a case loads per worker, for example, every agency that 
approaches the standard suggested by the American Association of Social 
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Workers is a voluntary agency. In every public agency the case loads per worker 
are high and, in most of them, preclude the attainment of professional standards. 
In Chicago the average case load per worker in the public agency was 266 as 
compared with 26 per worker in one of the large voluntary agencies. On the 
other hand, so far as adequacy of relief is concerned, the figures provide no con- 
clusive evidence with respect either to the general family welfare agencies or the 
veterans’ aid organizations that money was more liberally expended by the 
voluntary agencies than by the tax-supported agencies. In about half of the 
cities the voluntary societies were more liberal than the public authorities and 
in the remaining areas the reverse was true. 

The section of the report that deals with mothers’ aid departments will be of 
special interest to social workers. The striking contrasts among the cities should 
provide ammunition in urging revision of present statutes. The highest average 
grant per family was $72.28 in Springfield, Massachusetts, but this high standard 
seems less imposing when set beside the case load figure. Only 47 mothers in 
Springfield were beneficiaries of the pension fund. In Des Moines the average 
grant was only $18.40 per month, but the number of mothers who benefited was 
large in comparison with other communities. Thus, as the report points out, 
“in some areas a thin spread of relief reached a relatively large number of 
families, and in other areas a higher standard of relief was given to relatively 
few families.” 

The interesting interpretative comment of the Children’s Bureau report 
stands in marked contrast to the terseness of the Census Bureau publication. 
The latter consists chiefly of solid phalanxes of figures prefaced by a five-page 
statement of the terms of reference and an enumeration of the resources utilized 
in the investigation. ‘The purpose of this inquiry,” says the opening sentence, 
‘undertaken at the request of the President’s Organization on Unemployment 
Relief, was to obtain, for comparison, data as to the expenditures for relief by 
organized agencies during the first three months of 1929 and during the same 
months of 1931..... 

It is difficult to understand why the President’s Committee made such a 
request. Obviously the committee was aware that a considerable body of data 
was already at hand in the Children’s Bureau. These data, it is true, afforded a 
sample that was undoubtedly deficient on the side of the rural situation, but it 
would have been simpler for the Children’s Bureau to have obtained supple- 
mentary material from rural counties than to have imposed upon the Bureau of 
the Census a task of unfamiliar character. In either case the procedure would 
of necessity have been similar—correspondence with public welfare authorities, 
supplemented by the visits of field agents. But since most public welfare 
bodies have had more contact with the Children’s Bureau than with the Bureau 
of the Census, it seems probable that they would have responded somewhat 
more readily to an appeal from the Children’s Bureau. As it worked out, infor- 
mation was obtained from 1,716 out of 3,073 counties in the Continental United 
States. 
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The findings of the Bureau of the Census more than bear out the evidence 
presented by the Children’s Bureau as to the mounting totals required for relief. 
In the area covered, an increase of $51,000,000 over the first three months of 
1929 appeared in the figures for the three months period of 1931. Unlike the 
Children’s Bureau, the Bureau of the Census found a decrease in the proportion 
of the relief load that is borne by public agencies. Their figures are 65 per cent 
for 1929 and 60.4 per cent in 1931. However, the data are all in terms of total 
expenditures including administrative costs as well as direct relief and thus are 
not entirely comparable. Moreover, the American Red Cross distributed large 
sums in drought relief in the winter of 1930-31, and the inclusion of these ex- 
penditures in most of the stricken localities tended to magnify the disbursements 
of the private relief agencies. 

Social workers will be unanimous in the hope that the orderly and regular 
collection of relief statistics will be vigorously carried forward by the Children’s 
Bureau. It should not be necessary, in time of stress, to rely upon hasty and 
sporadic counts such as the Bureau of the Census was obliged to make for the 


use of the President’s Committee. 
A. W. McMILLEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Child Welfare in Selected Counties of Washington (U.S. Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 206). Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1931. Pp. 111. $0.20. 


This report, which is based on a study undertaken by the United States 
Children’s Bureau at the request of the Washington State Conference of Social 
Work, brings out the need for increased public responsibility for the handicapped 
children of the state of Washington and for strengthening present legal enact- 
ments in their behalf. The study covers the resources for meeting the needs of 
dependent, delinquent, and other handicapped children of six representative 
counties, three of which are east of the mountain range dividing the state and 
the other three west of it. In each section a county was selected containing a 
large city, another with a distinctly rural population, and a third with a com- 
bined rural and small city population. 

The report contains a statement with reference to the public provision for the 
care of children through state and county agencies and recommends a more ade- 
quate public welfare program in Washington. The report also contains an analy- 
sis of the major child welfare problems found in the six counties, as well as a 
detailed account of the social services of each county. 


The Alleviation of Unemployment in Wisconsin. By Don D. LESCOHIER 
and FLORENCE PETERSON. Madison, Wis.: Industrial Commission of 
Wisconsin, 1931. Pp. 139. $1.00. 

This excellent study begins with analysis of growth of the employable popula- 
tion of Wisconsin from 1920 to 1930. It shows during the same decade no in- 
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crease in persons employed in factories. It suggests that the replacement of men 
by machines has not run its course since maximum application of scientific 
management has occurred in but few industries. It shows that unemployment 
due to seasonality has been greater in this decade than that caused by depres- 
sion. It calls attention to the absence of comprehensive planning for industry 
comparable to what the state has encouraged in agriculture. 

There follows careful analysis of unemployment relief in the state during 
1930, its inadequacy, and the unwise distribution of the burden caused by meet- 
ing public relief from local and state funds secured through taxing personal 
property. Administration and disbursement of relief is shown to vary from the 
best established practices to medieval methods. Facts concerning administra- 
tion of relief in fifteen counties are included. 

The authors then discuss the make-work programs under way throughout the 
state. They propose not cash but credit reserves for public works during times 
of depression. Then follow chapters on what private management can do to 
stabilize industry, the Wisconsin citizens’ committee on unemployment, the 
Industrial Commission, public employment offices, employment statistics, and 
unemployment insurance plans. The report is as valuable as it is timely. 

MR. C. 


Public Social Services (Total Expenditure under Certain Acts of Parliament) 
(Cmd. 3971). London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1931. Pp. 19. 4d. 


This useful “‘white paper” always calls for careful scrutiny with each re-issue. 
American and British practice do not agree in including expenditures for educa- 
tion under “social services,’ but, omitting the education and general public 
health expenditures, the various social insurance expenditures are very large in- 
deed. The 1930 expenditures included, in round numbers, $225,000,000 for the 
Unemployment Insurance Acts, $168,000,000 for health insurance, $115,000,000 
for widows’, orphans’, and old age contributory pensions, another $155,000,000 
for non-contributory old age pensions. These are large expenditures, and it is 
important that they are national expenditures which no local governmental unit 
has any power to omit or curtail. It is important also to note that none of these 
expenditures was being made in 1890; and in 1910 none was included except non- 
contributory old age pensions, and the expenditure for this purpose was then less 
than $30,000,000 as compared with $155,000,000 today. it is interesting that 
poor law expenditures have also increased from approximately $40,000,000 in 
1890 to $73,000,000 in 1910 and to nearly $200,000,000 last year. Look again at 
the total for all purposes; the expenditures increased from approximately $20,- 
000,000 in 1890-91 to $55,000,000 two decades later, reaching $355,000,000 in 
the two following decades. Such figures offer convincing proof, if any were 
needed, that there has been undeniable progress in lifting the standard of life. 








